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Arrroven thoroughly conſcious of 

not poſſeſſing the talents, . which fo 
eminently belong to the Writer of the Ru- 
ral Walks; yet I muſt fairly acknowledge 
I was fo much pleaſed with thoſe Dialogues 
FE the Uſe of Children, that I reſolved, at 
bumble diſtance, in ſome degree to imitate | 
them : with this difference, chat as they are 
faid to be deſigned chiefly for the uſe. of 
Girls between twelve and fourteen years 
: old, ſo the following Converſations are of. 
fered particularly to Boys of the ſame age. 
1 will, nevertheleſs, flaiter myſelf that both 
| may find ſome amuſement i in what is written ; 
| ſolely with a view of ſerving them: and as | 


my young Readers are not the moſt difficult 


} / ; 
7 1 % 
- * N * : a * 


Should one ſingle Youth be amended of any 


5 iv INTRODUCTION. 

5 185 all people to pleaſe, 1 ſhall not feel quits " 
18 ſo much terror as is uſual, in committing a. ||. 
1 | 5 
18 Work / to the judgment of the Public. 13 


> E the moſt trifling error, by peruſing the fol- 
„ | . lowing ſheets ; „ ſhould one Parent honour 
1 N * opinions with approbation, and think 


* 


l 5 2 any benefit has been derived, from reading 


1 = the Converſations of the Melmoth Family 
| ol, ſhall, conſider myſelE : as amply reward- 5 


te 
ed! And as there i is now no Book ſo tri- 11e 
It 
O 


| 
| J ; 8 fling, as not to be taken notice of by the 
| Reviewers, mine will of courſe paſs its tri. * 

| . will be approved « or cenſured accor- |'s 
ing to a more unerring taſte than that of h 
EE the partial Author, or than that of the j juve- | | 
ry . nile tribunal to whom I dedicate it. All ft 
"| * . . that I preſume to fay | in its defence i is, that | 


l | * . a very ſtrong regard for Youth, joined to Þs 


* 


A : an ardent defire to ſerve what I love, has J 


led me to, perhaps, a fooliſh atiempt. ay = __ 
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NP! the ekctrexmity 'of a large village, "off 
1e borders of the Thames, was fitua- 


ted dhe 3 which General Melmoth had . 
left to his widow, and where ſhe had deter- 
mined to reſide with her. family till the taſk 


of their education ſhould be completed; and 


a more comfortable or eligible” ſpot for the 
purpoſe, it would have been impoſſible for 
her to diſcover. ' She was ſo near to 'Ox- 
ford that ſhe could with eaſe be attended by 
ſuch Maſters as ſhe” thought neceſſary for 
her two daughters; and was accordingly vi- 
ſiterl every week, by a Dancing, a Drawing, 
and for her eldeſt girl Lucy, who was near- 
ly fourteen, and had naturally a very pleaſ. | 
ng "ye * a Muſic es who 1 
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Sing to hex, as well as the uſe of the barp 
to both. Her youngeſt daughter, Charlotte, 
| whoſe age was thirteen, drew very prettily, 

gs not ſo well as her ſiſter; and by the 
+ Maſters coming regularly together on the 
ſime day, and meeting ſeveral more of the 

_ neighbours children, the three Miſs Scuda- 


mores and four Miſs Boſvilles, whoſe pa- 


rents lived in the village, and found it con- | 
venient that the young people ſhould aſſem- 


ble at Mrs. Melmoth's; they enjoyed the 
advantage of emulation, and all learned bet- 


ter then could have been the caſe had each 


had her leſſon ſingly. In French and Itali- 


an, Mrs. Melmoth inſtrufted her daughters 
herſelf; and was fully equal to the taſk. Her 
eldeſt: ſon was at a public ſchool, and her 

45 youngeſt, who was ſcarcely ſeyen years old 
bad not yet left home; in the conſtant occu- 
pation found her by this moſt intereſting. un- 
dertaking, it may well be ſuppoſed that her 
hours were never unfilled, and that ſhe felt 
none of the tediouſneſs which is ſometimes. 

To complained of in a country life. iy 


* circumſtances, did not admit of her 
n 


> = — G — g. — =p e. . 
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having a carriage, 13 her ;ndliiizlons PURE 


not have led her to uſe it a great deal, for 
the purpoſes of going into company, even 


if ſhe had poſſeſſed one, ſo that the depriva- 


tion to her was not material, and teaching 
her young people to find their pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction at home, appeared of ſo much 


conſequence to her, that ſhe rather thought 


the circumſtance of having no coach a fortu- 
nate one. She kept two ſaddle horſes for 


her own uſe, and one for a ſervant to at. 


tend her, and accompanied by one of ber 
daughters, or by her ſon when he was at 
home, frequently enjoyed the beauty of the 


country in a ride, and called upon ſome of 
her acquaintance}; for her connections, and 


her long reſidence in the country, made her 


known to almoſt every one of the numerous 


gentlemen's families which inhabit this Yea 


populous part of the kingdom. 


Nothing could be more pleaſing than Mrs. 


 Melmoth's houſe, which though not a fine 


one, was large z and perfectly commodious; 


its ſituation was on a gently rifing lawn, bor- 
| en * the moſt beautifully ſpreading . 


/ 


4 


and fnking wid 45 ſmootheſt deſecnt'ts the 


river, on the oppoſite fide of which, over a 
meado filled with cattle, the eye might wan- 


der many miles, enjoying a moſt enchanting 
proſpett, richly decorated by every charm | 


of cultivation, and by every ſort of habita- 
tion which the mind can conceive from the 


humbleſt cottage, to the moſt ſtately palace. 
The north ſide of the houſe vas ſeparated 
from the village by a large court- yard, and 
as Eaſter happened remarkably late, and the 
Spring was uncommonly early the year when 
_ © the following Converſations took place, the 
trees and flowering ſhrubs which ſurrounded 
the court, were in a degree of beauty which 
might have led any one to fancy it the end 


of May, rather than that of April. The 


' borſe- cheſnuts ſeemed. almoſt inclined to 


flower, the lilacs were beginning to look 
purple, every fruit- tree was in full bloom, 


and the borders were filled with hyacinths, 
anemones, jonquliis, narciſſus's, tulips, and 


every flower of the Spring ;. till, though lit- 
tle Edward's raptures as he jumped about 


an be Nai: at 4 thoſe whoſe age per- 
" mitted 
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mitted icant to AAA FR d TER 
together, with more compoſure, yet his de- 


light was certainly perfettly natural; and not 
a little pleaſing to Mrs. Melmoth, who al- 
lowing for the difference between a lad of 


fifteen, and a boy of ſeven years old, ex- 


pefied very much the ſame expreſſions of 
Joy from her eldeſt ſon. 
George Melmoth and his friend James 
Dudley were to ſpend the Eaſter fortnight of 
holidays with Mrs. Melmoth, and the whole 


family were in anxious .expeQation of the 


happy arrival: when on Monday, after a 
morning of liſtening to every noiſe in the 
village, and looking up every ume the gate- 
bell rang, at length Edward came. ſkipping 


into the room with the much wiſhed for in- 
telligence of © Good- news! good news! 


Here they come! Mamma, Siſters, here 
they are! Come, come! Here they come 
Here they are! ” George Melmoth flew, in- 


to the room after his brother, with the ſame 


delight pictured on his countenance, Which 
Edward's ſmiles ſo ſtrongly expreſſed, and 


for a few moments it was not eaſy to diſtin- 
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1 guiſh one 6 8 that was fpoken by any ; of 


the family joy, affection, tender inquiries 


after health, amuſements, and the great 
events of the journey filled every mouth, 
vithout waiting for a ſingle anſwer to any 
5 queſtion that was propoſed, till at length the 
voice of the mother was heard in a more qui- 


et tone than her children's, aſking what was 


become of James Dudley, and why he did 


not make his appearance? « To tell the 
truth,” replied George, he does not come 
in, becauſe he is afraid of ſeeing you, my 


dear mother. We have done a very wrong 
thing, and he begged me to tell you all 


about it, and to lay it all upon bim, for he 
ſays, he was moſt to blame — now 1 dont t 
think fo.” | 
Mrs. Melmoth: "Make" ale, my FER 
*boy ; this preface alarms me. IF hops! it can 
be nothing very . 
George. I don't think you will be. angry, 
Bib to be ſure we ought not to have 
quarrelled, that's true; but Thomas (whom 
you ſent to meet us at the age), and who 
heard . tell his own loch, ſaid, 
you 
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je vould be very angry to bar we. had 
turned a neighbour out of the coach; and 
he ſaid ſo much, that ee and I grew 
frightened, and ſo- 


and Mr. Scudamore have had a quarrel; 


ui- but J wiſh you would tell about it a little 


ras more regularly, for it is impoſſible to under- 
lid ſtand what you mean. 


he George. We vere ſix in he coach, four . 


ne were ſchool-fellows, the other two were 


ny young lady about my ſiſter's age, and an old 
ng | French gentleman, who could not ſpeak a 


all I word of Engliſh; Dudley can't ſpeak much 


ne F rench, Scudamore and the other boy, : 


1t | none at all; fo there was nobody but me to. 


ſpeak to him, or help him to any thing at 


xr | the inns, So as he was very ill, and want- 


ned wine and water and ſeveral things, I was 


of great uſe; which was great diverſion. to 


„ Scudamore, and he faid all fort of rude 


things, about French Mounſeers, and peo- 


= 

n | ple that pretended to ſpeak the ſame lingo; 
> | and kept laughing, and making ſuch a piece 
þ "M * work with the er 5285 whom he 1 


Mrs. Melmoth. So, I diſcover dba you | 


and eee would not 3 2nd it was 
very impudent i in him to behave as he did, 


lte od to N Wt he. is a very little 
| fellow, Wot, the old ca, ng found, 


for though he is. a year older than us, we 


are very much his ſeniors at ſchool: 
ovn, Mamma, we had a great quarrel, and 
Ve made him get out of the coach, and told 
him be might walk home. 
more than ten miles to come, and that to a 
boy between ſixteen and ſeventeen is no 


great matter. But the coachman took him 2 


Jo 1 


We had not 


upon the box, and there he kept ſwearing 
and making ſuch a noiſe all the way, that 


* 


the old gentleman wanted him in again for 
peace. ſake, and the poor young lady, WhO a 
is, we found out, his grand daughter, was 


ſo frightened and ſo diſtreſſed, that altoge- | 


ther we have had a moſt diſagreeable jour- 
| ney of it; and now the dread of your- diſ- 
pleaſure i is a ſad ending! 
r M elmoth. You have ated 3 | 
5 ly right, my love, in en me er, had 
69 at 


is ſo tame! ] 


9 


at once. Had you e improperly 
than is the caſe, the beſt poſſihle part to 


take, would have been confeſſion, which 


always ſoftens anger. But 1 feel none, and 
beg that my friend Dudley oy come to me 
immediately. * ; 

He was uſhered in 1 wh 1 | 
who wondered that any body could look _ 


grave for a moment, when they were com- 


ing to Mamma ! Mrs. Melmoth received 
him with the greateſt kindneſs, and as din- 


ner was juſt ready, ſhe went in that mo- 


ment, and the converſation was not long 5 
taking another turn: every body had a great 
deal to ſay, and to aſk, and little Edward 
had a prodigious quantity of news to tell, 
particularly concerning the birth of two kit- 
tens, and one puppy; one of the kittens 
was © the greateſt of beauties, being entirely 
white, yes, as white as ſnow ! and. George 
I know you will be in love with i . And 


1,” ſaid Charlotte, © have a new favourite 
to preſent to you, what do you think of a 


goldfinch that draws his own vater? and he 
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Ebbe. To tell you tie truth, I' cannot 
think of it with pleaſure, when I ſo well 


know what the poor little wretch muſt have 


ſuffered before it learnt the trick. 


- Charlotte. So ſays Mamma, and you 
may therefore ſuppoſe it was not bought. It 


was a preſent to me from my uncle; ſo 


Mamma did not make me refuſe it, as he 


ſent it down without giving us notice before- 


hand, however if you could but hear how it 
ſings all the time it is pumping up the water, 
I am fure you would not think it ſuffered. 


3s George. ms Perhaps not now 5 but then 


conſider what it has gone through, and ſure 
chat thought muſt ſpoil your pleaſure. Be- 


_ fides, now, Charlotte, anſwer yourſelf: 


though you might eat that pudding, and taſte 
hat it was good, even though you had to 


walk up into the garret between every mouth- 


ful, do you think it would be as comfortable 
as cating. it here, while we are all litting 


round this table! . ; 
Charlotte. No, to be ſure. 


George. Is not the gpldfinch juſt the | 
fame? _ by | 
Rog Oh CL, . | Edward. 
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| and be happy. 


adviſed increaſes it? 
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Edward. 1 know what, 1 know what | 
ſiſter might do! om 

Mrs. Melmoth. Pray let us we: Fa Ts 

Edward. Why let the poor Gn 905 


5 


Charlotte. (Almoſt j in ears) Then he 
would be ſtarved. 45,31 | 
Mrs. Melmoth. Sinh and I * 
adviſe that; neither do 1 adviſe Charlotte . 
what to do with her bird, as I always wiſh- 
people to follow the dictates of their own 
feelings, but ſhe might put him inta a cage, 
where without working for his living he ; 
might eat and drink as much at his eaſe, as 
any confined bird can be. I have viſhed 


1t to occur to you, my dear, during the 
whole time of your having him, which is, I 
think but three days; and I had no doubt 
it would happen. 


. 


Charlotte. Certainly I will do it; uk I 


think it a little hard, Mamma, that you did 
not tell me before. Sf 0] 


Mrs. Melmoth. 1 always wiſh, my love, 
that people's merit ſhould be their own; and 
Gan you not ſee that its being perfettly un- 
James 5 


3 
93 


„ 
James Dudley. But ſure, Madam, there || in 
"if is much merit in piling ſo Sy" to > ar 1 
0 nde. . G 
0 Mrs. Metmath.” * io icin and I | ha 
5 give my dear Charlotte as much credit as is || hi 
| her due; but now that dinner is done and | 
Ul . : the table cloth i is removed, for though Tho- y* 
. mas does already know the whole of this hiſ- I be 
iq tory, it is by no means neceſſary that he || a 
ll ſhould know my opinion upon it, for nobo- Ta 
. dy ſhould mention any thing of conſequence b 
5 | to the character of their acquaintance before b 
1 their ſervants; however now that we can talk 0 
Fl | PN freely on the ſubject which I am ſure we are tl 
6 all thinking of; I muſt ſay to you, Dudley, 
dhat I by no means ſeriouſly blame your be £ 
haviour in turning Scudamore out of the |: 
coach, for it is always proper to take the | T 
part of thoſe who do not ſeem able to pro- 
tect themſelves; ; which neither a child, nor 
an old man ſuch as you deſcribe. could do; || | 
but at the ſame time more quiet protection 1 
would have been more manly behaviour. 8 
"A quarrel is ever to be avoided, Hince it ſel- 
dom does good, and is in irſelf wrong; ane 
n Un 


ere 
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in all probabiey Scutlimores improper lan- 
guage was increaſed by his ſeeing that 
George and you were hurt at it, and that 
had you only deſpiſed him as he m e 
his nonſenſe would preſently have ceaſed. 


Bs 


James Dudley. I do believe, Madam, 
you ate in a great meaſure right; for at firſt 


be did not ſay half the bad things that he did 85 


after we had bid him be quiet: but when he | 
ſaw that Melmoth looked vexed, then I do 
believe he felt proud of inſulting an upper 


boy, where he thought he could,” for at 


ſchool he would not have dared to utter 

ſuch expreſſions to one of the fixth form. 
Mes. Melmoth, And you, my good lads, 

felt your own conſequence lowered by bis 


preſumption, and were determined i it ſhould 


not paſs off ſo ? 
_ George. Oh! my deareſt mother! 
Mrs. Melmoth. Well! anſwer me fair- 


y and I know you will do lo, was there 
not as much private reſentment as Knight- 
Errantry in your turning him out ? 

(Both together). 
ſomething of it. 


I do believe there was 


Mrs. 
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_ Mrs. Melmoth. Then truſt me, another 


time when. you feel almoſt forced into a diſ- 


pute, manage it with all the coolneſs i in your 
power; do not becauſe another does wrong, 
do wrong yourſelves. High words and vio- 
lent quarrels may be the manners of ſchool- 
boys, but not of Men of Senſe; they too 
- well know the inconveniencies which may 


ariſe from unfortunate miſunderſtandings. 


They likewiſe know that ſilent contempt af- 
fects and vexes inſolence more than the no- 
tice which anger takes of it; and that Scuda- 


more was at firſt gratified by your-ſhewing 


diſpleaſure, is evident from his increaſing 
his folly in proportion to your endeavours 
to ſtop it. _ 


George. So he was, very mh pleaſed | 


at firſt; but I am ſure could you have 
heard how he inſulted the good old man, 
you would have been as angry as we _ 
and when the poor girl burſt into tears ! — 
Lucy. How ſadly ſhe muſt have - ſuerd, 
to hear her grand-papa ſo uſed ! 
Mrs. Melmoih, True, my e 1 
ſhould have been angry, but remember chat 
5 it 


it \ 


rs 


a rare ſight! 
did he not, Dudley! 8 


15 
it would not have come to all this, if a 
and Dudley had been more e at the be- 
ginning. 

James Dudley. 95 1 „ 
what Mrs. Melmoth means; ſhe thinks that 
protection of the foreigner and the young 
lady when wanted was proper, but chat they 
would not have ſtood in need of i it, had we 
behaved with more prudence. 

Mrs. M elmoth. Juſt fo. 1 by nc no means 
recommend young men 'swithdrawing them- 
ſelves from the aſſiſtance which it may be in 
their power to beſtow; but moſt ſurely they 
are not to thruſt themſelves into quarrels if 
they can Ta and ' NORM avoid 
them, 

' George. It W in ls caſs have been 
difficult to avoid ſome degree of quarrel, I 
am ſure, for he ſaid ſuch very ſhocking 
things ! He ſuppoſed the French Moun- 


ſeer was ſome out of practice dancing · maſ- 


ter, and with his crooked legs a jig muſt be 
Oh! and {till vorle, he ſaid, 


Indeed be did, 7 only | 


James Dudley. 
„ hope 
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be the Fendeman did not Bak him. 


even if he did, he could not really be hurt 


135 at it. He muſt deſpiſe ſuch nonſenſe. BE 


Charlotte. Oh! dear, how diſtreſſing 
it will be when the Scudamores come here 


1% dancing, luckily e our maſters don't come 


till next week, and I hope Mr. Scudamore 


will have forgotten all about it, or my bro- 
ther will look ſo aſhamed of all this quarrel. 


George.” My dvar Charlotte, that's Juſt 


what Thomas faid ; but if my mother is not 
angry with me, neither Dudley, nor 'T mind 
| ny body WR 
Mrs. Melmoth. I ſhould be boy if if th that 


was quite the caſe, for I hope that Dudley 
and you have each of you a proper regard 


for the opinion of all people of that ſort of 
character which Mr. Scudamore poſſeſſes ina 
very conſiderable degree. But to tell you the 
truth of the matter, my opinion is, that he 
will never know any thing of it from his 
fon. The ſtory cannot tell much to his cre- 
dit; Mr. Scudamore is not a man WhO could 
25 bear 5 thing like ill breeding towards a fo- 


ei igner; - 


8 ö '/ 
* a ; > 


Mrs: Melmoth. I hope he did not, but 


im. 


but 


urt 


„„ L 


reigner; and unleſs Seudamore was to tell 
an abſolute falſehood he muſt acknowledge 
ſomething of the nature of the quarrel, if he 
mentions chere having bech any; but as he 
eame with the coach to the place where it 
was to leave you, and walked home I ſup- 


poſe with his father's ſervant, as if nothing 


had happened, he will probably chuſe to be 


filent about it, and from the Scudamore fa- 
mily we ſhall hear no complaints believe me; 


though I doubt not that ſome how or other, 


the whole ſtory will come out, for nothing 
of any kind ever long remains concealed. 
George, Well, I don't much care; I 
am ſure I ſhall never tell any body, if you 
think that Mr. Scudamore would be much 
diſpleaſed with his ſon. 
James Dudley. It is indeed a moſt un- 
lucky affair; I wiſh we had had more for- 
bearance, we ſhould all have been happier 
at this moment, and the old gentleman whe- 
ther a dancing-maſter or a hair-drefſer, and I 
am ſure he looked. like neither, is not a bit 
the better this evening, for any thing we 
ſaid or r did to ſerve him i in the morning. 
„ 


18 | = . 


Mrs. Melmoth. I hope and truſt, that I h 
whether a gentleman or the loweſt of all peo- il a 
ple, your attention would have been the || a 
ſame to a perſon who required it; and as to ff y 

his real ſituation in life, that is, from mere | $ 
appearance a circumſtance which it is im- |} tl 
poſſible to determine, though manner fre- b 
quently leads one to judge with great degree © 
of preciſion as to education, of which I ſaw || a 

a remarkable inſtance not long ago. I was b 
in a ſhop with two boys, whoſe outward ap- tl 
pearance was fo very much the ſame, that I || tl 
believed them to be brothers, till the differ- . 
ence of their manner convinced me that they I ir 
could not have been brought up in the ſame || h 
family; and it was indeed ſo ſtriking. that II h 
could not help obſerving them. | b 

One turned over the goods diſdainfully, b 

ſpoke rudely to the maſter of the ſhop, con- al 
tradicted what he ſaid (when aſſuring him of 1 
the goodneſs of what he was ſelling) with an || al 
air of pride meant to imply ſuperior know- || { 
ledge; and on a ſervant's coming in, and | 
one of the ſhopmen inquiring what he want- | tt 
ed, at a moment when the boy was ſpeaking, 
| : be 


9 | 
he called out in a haughty tone, “If you 
are going to ſerve that man inſtead of me, 1 
am your humble ſervant,—is this the way 
you treat gentlemen whe deal with you ? ” 
So ſaying he walked into the ſtreet, flinging 


the door with ſuch violence, that I thought 
he would break the glaſs it contained. The 


other boy on the contrary ſeemed half 
aſhamed of the trouble he gave (for he 
bought ſeveral very trifling little articles for 
the conſtruction of play-things) ſpoke with 
the greateſt civility to every one, and polite- 
ly returned the bow of the tradeſman at part- 
ing; but running heedleſsly out of the ſhop, 
he ſtruck the very ſervant whoſe entrance 
had ſo diſcompoſed the haughty youth; and. 
by the blow made him throw down a large 
baſket of walnuts which he held under his 
arm, and a box of ribbons from the counter. 
The ribbons all unrolling, and running 
about the floor with the walnuts, occaſioned 
ſome confuſion. The boy ſtopped directly, 
made excuſes for his careleſſneſs, aſſiſted 
the ſervant in picking up what was fallen, 
and on his deſiring him not to trouble him- 
C2 5 ſelf, 


ſelf, anſwered, J who did the miſchief, 
Sir, ſhould endeavour to repair it.” When 
he was gone, I inquired who the two boys 
' were. © They are ſchool- fellows, ſaid the 
| maſter of the ſhop, * the firſt is ſon to a ſhoe- 
maker, who has lately inherited from a very 
diſtant relation a fortune which enables him 
to ſend his child to a ſchool where I hope he 
will improve ** good example. The civil 
boy i is Lord „ fon to the earl of 
— id it is eaſy to ſee from his 
manner that he is a gentleman. We can al- 
ways judge of the rank of our cuſtomers by 
their behaviour. Superiority of birth or un- 
derſtanding ſeldom fails to diſplay. itſelf by ſu- 
perior politeneſs, whilſt mean or fooliſh peo- 
ple ſtrive to diſguiſe their littleneſs by a ſu- 
percilious air which never fails to diſcover 
- what they wiſh to conceal. I remember be- 
ing once very much ſurpriſed at hearing my- 

| ſelf called, You,. Sir, by a man of genteel 
| ee but before he left my ſhop, I 


found him out to be a chimney-fweeper, || 


adorned in clothes he had actually 25 
and the theft of which coſt him his life. 


<4. 
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ſometimes, though happily but ſeldom, is 


meet with as ill-bred people as my little cuſ- 
tomer amongſt thoſe whoſe education ſhould | 
have taught them better; and always feel my- 
ſelf aſhamed for them, that they ſhould make 
me whom they meant to awe by their gran- 
deur, only bluſh at their folly.” 
I was much pleaſed with the ſhopkeeper's 
good ſenſe and very much wiſhed, that the 
boys who had juſt departed, could have 
heard him ; yet there was no doubt of their 
meeting with their reward ſooner or later, 
for pride, believe me, always lowers itſelf, 
and conſtantly creates contempt inſtead of 
exciting the admiration it labours for ; 
whilſt humility and politeneſs, which ought 


to be inſeparable, are equally ſure of eſteem 


and reſpect. 


22 


r. 


The Ride. 


1 AM very ſure, ſaid Lucy, by ſeeing Mam- 
ma in her habit, that there is a plan for a 
ride: am I right, Mamma? 
Ms. Melmoth. 1 ndeed, my dear, you 
are, and I deſire you to prepare yourſelf. 
I have borrowed a horſe from Farmer Wil- 
ſon for Mr. Dudley; George, you, and I, 
ſhall ride our own; ſo we ſhall all be mount- 


ed: and with two ſuch great gentlemen, we 


ſhall be as ſafe as if we had a ſervant with us. 
But T ſhall not ſet out for a conſiderable 
time after breakfaſt, for all the buſineſs of 
the family muſt be done firſt, and Charlotte 
and Edward muſt be 91 5 wy in my > 
ſence, 


Char: 


choice. 
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Charlotte. What am I to do, Mamma ? 
Edward. I ſuppoſe I am to learn my 
F rench. 


Mrs. Melmoth. Edward has ates 
right; but to Charlotte I ſhall leave her 
She will of courſe play her leſſon 
on the harp, and then whether it is drawing 
or tranſlating, I am quite indifferent. 

Charlotte. Oh! Mamma, that is puzzling | 
me moſt terribly ; how ſhall I gueſs what 
you will like beſt? | 


Mrs. Melmoth. Am I, my dear, ſo ver 


difficult ? But to prove to you the abſurdity 
of puzzling without neceſſity; Edward ſhall 
for his morning's leſſon read us a ſtory of a 
perſon whom I hope you will not imitate, al- 
though I do impoſe upon you the hardſhip 

of choice. There will be time before the 
boys come in to breakfaſt; ſo, my dear Ed- 
ward, begin. Edward then readas follows: 


* Employ yourſelves, my dear boys, till 
my return,” ſaid Mr. Euſtace to his four 
ſons, <« endeavour to do ſomething which 
ſhall be worthy of being ſhewn me when 1 
come home to dinner; and I ſhall give each 
Ss C4 5 — 
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, of you a reward ſuited to your merit. Adieu, 
be diligent, and be happy.“ Mr. Euſtace 


was no ſooner gone, chan the brothers began 


to conſider what they ſhould do to gain the 


prizes, and to wonder what they would be. 
Some time having been loſt in theſe delibe- 


rations, the ſecond ſon who had a taſte for 
drawing, immediately began to copy a beau- 


tiful head in red chalk, which his father had 
juſt finiſhed ; the third took down a volume 


of La Fontaine's Fables, and attempted a 
_ proſe tranſlation of Les deux Pigeons. The 


fourth, not conſcious of any inventive geni- 
us, ſet about calculating the price of a Wil- 


ton carpet to cover the room they ſat in; 
which having a bow- window in it, made the 
ſum more difficult than he had expected. 
The eldeſt, a boy of real capacity, after ex- 
amining what each brother was attempting, 
determined to out- ſhine them all; not to 

content himſelf with a common ſum in which 
any ſhopkeeper might ſucceed; nor in a ſer- 

vile manner to tranſlate the opinions, or to 
copy the imaginations of others; he on the 


contrary reſolved to compoſe a compliment, 
10 


—— 


25 
to his father, on his kind intention of re- 
warding his children. In what language to 
write it in was the only difficulty. Engliſh 
was much beneath his notice; French he 
ſoon rejected as too ealy ; in Latin he had | 
no doubts of ſucceſs; but to write in Greek 
was his wiſh. He juſt hinted his deſign to 
his ſecond brother, but was highly offended 
at being anſwered with a laugh, that as he 
had been juſt three weeks in his Greek 
grammar, the ſcheme was indeed nobly am- 


bitious !” he turned from his brother in dif- 
' guſt, but did not fo far give up his project 


as not to ſpoil a ſheet of paper, by ſcrawling 
awkward ill-ſhaped Greek characters all 
over it. But rouſing at length from his ob- 


ſtinate idleneſs, he ſettled in his own mind 
to write his compliment in Latin, and ac- 


cordingly collected ſuch books as might al- 
ſiſt him, pen, ink, paper, &c. and was go- 
ing to work when a noiſe in the ſtreet dre 
him to the window, where he remained an 
hour obſerving a battle between two dogs. 
The fight being ended, he returned to his 


ns had ſettled his table, and cut his pen, | 
| | when 


when his favourite cat ran into the room 
with a mouſe ſhe had juſt caught, and he 
could not help careſſing her for her good be- 
haviour, till another hour was nearly gone. 
One af his brothers who by this time had 
almoſt completed his taſk reminding him 
that if he did not make haſte, their father 
would return before he had begun any 
thing, he anſwered contemptuouſly, 5 So 
far from that, I have more time than I 
want and ſhall go and eat my luncheon, 
before I begin at all.“ In this profitable oc- 
cupation did he loiter away another hour; | « 
till it was now near four o'clock, and re- Ir 
flecting that his father could not ſtay away 1 
{ much longer Frederick began ſeriouſly to | « 
wiſh that he had applied himſelf ſooner to | 
his buſineſs. He however ſtill aſſured his | « 
brothers that he had time enough, and ſet- h 
ting down in good earneſt, tried his pen, | | 
folded his paper, and was reſting his head 
upon his hand, juſt conſidering what to ſay, 
when Mr. Euſtace entered the room. Poor f: 
Frederick turned pale with ſhame and vex- b 
ation, when he ſaw him lay four beautiful 
8 pocket 


4 | am wud 


eint e on the table, and a large a 
which was he ſaid to be the prize of him 
ho excelled moſt in his undertakings. 


The three youngeſt boys preſented their 
performances and received their pocket- 
books. Even you, John,“ ſaid Mr. Euſ- 
tace, © ſhall have your reward, although 
owing to the bow-window you have made a 
careleſs miſtake in your calculation ; but 
you have at leaſt not been idle, and all at- 


tempts to do right deſerve encouragement. 


Well, Frederick,“ ſaid he to his eldeſt ſon, 
& are you to carry off the cake? Frede-_ 

rick hung down his head, and being at 
length obliged to confeſs the truth, receiv- 


ed alook of the higheſt diſpleaſure from his 


father; who dividing the cake into three 
equal parts and giving them to his ſons, for- 


bad their beſtowing any of it on their bro- 


ther, whom he ſent up ſtairs for the remain- 
der of the day, with a taſk which he inſiſted 


upon his finiſhing that evening; whilſt as a 


farther reward for their diligence, the other 
boys were to be amuſed by going to the 


play.” 7 1 was F rederick, added Mr. 


 Euſtace, 


4 Euſtace, « that you may ever merit my re- 


gard, but I fear you never will; for pride 


in making you attempt too much, has pre- 


' vented your doing any thing; and conceit 
. Joined to indolence muſt ever occaſion dif. 
grace, whilſt the ſlighteſt efforts to do well 
will always inſure rewards.” . 

No ſooner had Edward laid Jown his 
. book, than Charlotte exclaimed that ſhe 
hoped never to become ſo idle a being as 
he about whom ſhe had heard this ſtory; 
but had fully determined to ſet about the 


bunch of roſes which her maſter had left her 


to copy. _ 1 
Mrs. Melmoth. And I have no > Abe, 


my dear, that it will be very tolerably done; 


do but take pains, and there is in almoſt 
every thing the greateſt chance of ſucceſs. 
The hour for the ride being arrived, they 
All ſet out, and as the road Mrs. Melmoth 
choſe lay through a wood, nothing could be 
more engaging then the ſcene which pre- 
ſented itſelf; the ground was covered with 
violets, primroſes, blue bells, and wood 


anemones. 5 The trees looked burſting with 
. 55 


life, the air reſounded with the ſongs of 
birds, the ſunſhine glittered through the 
branches; in ſhort, the whole of the proſ- 
pect. was ſo lovely, that it muſt have been 
indeed a dull mind which did not feel itſelf 
inſpired with pleaſure. “I do wonder, 
Mamma,” faid Lucy, © how it is poflible 
for any one after they have ſeen the coun- 
try in its preſent beautiful ſtate, to prefer 


living in a town, to ſuch comforts as we 


now enjoy.” 


Mrs. Melmoth. 1 may — La | 


but you really cannot; ſince you are not a 


judge of the difference. At your age you 


know nothing of what are reckoned the 


pleaſures of town, and therefore ought not 

to pretend to deſpiſe them. A | 
James Dudley. It is very true, Ma- 
dam, that at our age we cannot properly 
judge of what we like; but I have, I own, 
often grieved when I have thought how 
much my profeſſion will in all probability 
confine me to a town life. | 
George. Aye, Dudley, and likewiſe 
when we have been planning our future 
lives 


lives to think how much you and I may pro- 
bably be ſeparated, for I cannot fay my 
' wiſhes lead me to be any ching but a "Ry 
clergyman. | 12 
James Dudley. No; 1 know: ths and 
I dare ſay Mrs. Melmoth agrees with you, 
that in that line, you may be both happier 
and more uſeful in a country pariſh than 
you can in a London one. So that when 
once we leave college we ſhall be to part for. 
ever! Now, Madam. d is not that * to 
think of 7 
Mrs. Melmoth. I don't think it quite fo 
certain that you muſt part; becauſe, in the 
firſt place, I do not ſo violently ſet myſelf 
agaiaſt being a clergyman in a town, or 
even in London, as George does. That a 
country life is pleaſanteſt, I perfectly agree ; 
but that it is the moſt uſeful, I do not poſi- 
Lively know; either may be infinitely ſo: 


and the extreme diſtreſſes which occur in 


London open ſo ample a field to a clergy- 
man for the exertion of his benevolence, 
both as an adviſer, and as an aſſiſtant, as far 
as his pocket admits of it; that it is abſurd to 
oo | attempt 
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31 | 
attempt leſſening the uſefulneſs of the one by 
way of raiſing the other way of life which I . 


own, 7 certainly prefer myſelf, in point of 


pleaſure. Now, in the ſecond place, to 

anſwer Dudley, though phyſicians certainly 
are more likely to get into great practice in 
London, than in a country town, yet I have 


known many men of ſcience fo ſettled, and 


many very reſpectable fortunes made, with- 
out once viſiting the Capital. Therefore, 
you ſee, young men, it is not ſo neceſſary 
that you ſhould part for eve-x ; ſince either 
Mr. Melmoth may fix in "LO or Mr. 
Dudley in the country. 

George. We may, to be ſure, but 1 
don't think it very likely we ſhould. 

Mrs. Melmoth, I neyer buſy my mind 


with events which do not depend upon my- 


ſelf, and I don't adviſe either of you to do 
it. As to you, George, if you do take Or- 
ders, as you have long ſaid you intend do- 
ing, where you live muſt depend upon 


where chance throws you; that is, in what 


part of the kingdom good fortune occaſions 


your getting preferment : for, I truſt, 
where- 


32 
wherever your living is, there your life will { 
really be ſpent ; not fancying that when ano- y 
ther man, as your curate, does the buſineſs 1, 
of your pariſh, ke has diſcharged your duty 17 
And as to Dudley, where he begins to It 
praftiſe as a phyſician mult ſo entirely de- * 
pend upon his father's determination, that it I ſa 
is fooliſh for us to talk upon the ſubject. Han 
James Dudley. Oh! my father always 
fays that he thinks London the beſt place. Ich. 
Mrs. Melmoth. Then I will venture to fly: 
ſay that he is ſright. But, Lucy, you are ſhir 
turning wrong; don't you know that we are fa 
| going to call at Harewell Park? 
Lucy. No, indeed, Mamma, I did not; tre 
but I am very glad, for it is ſo long ſince I js | 
have ſeen Lady Jane and Lady es that ter 
1 ſhall be quite happy. : 
Mrs. Melmoth. They are very malt add. 
cated girls, and I have great reſpett for the 
condudt of their unfortunate parents. Lord 
and Lady Cheſterley are greatly to be pitied: 
with one only ſon, to think of his being ſo 
terribly deficient in underſtanding, that it has 
been impoſſible ever to ſend him to any 
ſchool ; 
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will ſchool ; and that though he is now twenty 
no- ¶ years old, and notwithſtanding the pains ta- 
els ken by the worthy man who lives in the 
ty ! houſe as his tutor, he is, though juſt able 
to ¶ to appear in company, and anſwer a; com- 
de. ¶ mon queſtion, yet not fit to hold a conver- 
it it ſation with any body for five minutes on 
55 * reaſonable ſubjec . 

ays James Dudley. I remember ſeeing him 
he laſt time I was here, and that when we 
to walked out after dinner; Dr. Oakley held 
are ſhim by the arm all the time, and almoſt al- 
are ¶ ways ſpoke for him. 
| Mrs. Melmoth. Yes; they manajte ex- 
ot; Ftremely well, and I believe the poor. youth 
e I lis really happy; but his parents muſt be 
hat terribly the contrary, Yet ſad as ſuch a 
ſtate is, believe me that the miſery is not 
comparable to that of being parents to an 
unworthy child. If you who have powers, 
bury them, are you not inexcuſable ? whilſt. 
poor Lord Elderfield 1 is an object of ray 
One's pity. a | 
George. Yes, way dear mothe we ta- 
any ents in the napkin! 1 | 
ol;ll. 1 D They 
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They were by this time arrived at the 


10 
bock; and Lucy who met the two young la- f 
dies in the ball, went to take a walk with e 
n 
II 
E. 


them, whilſt the reſt of the party proceeded 
into'the room to Lord and Lady Cheſterley, 


the eldeſt daughter, and to the great ſur. 


priſe of Melmoth and Dudley, the very old e: 
gentleman they had met with in the ſtage. p: 
coach. He knew them again immediately, fc 


and with all the politeneſs of a Frenchman, hi 
inſtantly told Lord Cheſterley how muchſ la 


he was indebted to them for their attention at 


to him the day before: chat their avility to pl 


him and his grand. daughter wWas what hel th 


ſhould never forget; and ſaid fo much oi ve 
the ſubjea, that both the boys cheeks were mi 
covered with bluſhes; and ſtill more off th 


when Mr. Scudamore was announced to} ve 


make a viſit. Still the French gentlema WC 


went on ſpeaking to bis young friends] his 
about the events of the preceding morning 1 
in ſuch a manner that it was impoſſible fof Pe 
Mr. Scudamore to doubt that his ſon wayf of 
the petit Vaurien ſo often alluded to; fo Lu 


he knew that the bow had travelled dow ſhe 


SE | | og togethe 


N 


5 „ 
together. | However, he of | courſe took no 
ſort of notice of what was faid ; but it was fo 
evident from his countenance that he was 
not perfectly at his eaſe, that Mrs. Mel. 
moth ſhortened her viſit in hopes of ſhort= _ 
ening his ſufferings. But that was not ſo 
eaſily done: he had been a good deal ſur- 
priſed at his ſon's. chuſing to ride on alone 
for a mile or two, inſtead of accompanying 
him into the houſe to pay his viſit? particu- 
larly as the Melmoths horſes were waiting 
at the g te, and there would have been the 
pleaſure of meeting his ſchool-fellows, But 
the: reaſon why he. avoided. them, was now 
very clear, and Mr. Scudamore was deter- | 
mined to queſtion; his ſon very,,cloſely. on 
the ſubject. Melmoth and Dudley were 
vexed and uneaſy at the thoughts of all that 
would paſs between Mr. Scudamore and 
his ſon: they knew the father to he of a ye; 
ry ſevere emper; and the ſon i in many rel. 
petts unamiable; they could therefore talk 
of nothing elſe all the way home ;;, whilſt 
Lucy was all delight with the converſation 
n had with her young acquaintance, 
| A and 


* 
7 


and with the opportunity ſhe had enjoyed 
of ſpeaking French; with Mademoiſelle de 
Marillac, the grand- daughter of the forei gn- 
er, whom ſhe had diſcovered to be a Duke. 

„ A Duke!“ exclaimed both the boys at 
5 once, % a Duke! who would have thought 
of a Duke in a ſtage-coach?” — —- 
Mrs. Melmoth. In theſe unfortunate 
days it is a much leſs ſurpriſing event than 
one ſhould have thought it ſome years ago. 
Many an emigrant French nobleman is now 


in what he conſiders as a fortunate ſtate, if 


he can afford to pay for his journey in a 
ſtage-coach, and ſome of the higheſt rank 
think themſelves much obliged for the tri- 
fling affiſtance which people in a very infe- 
rior ſtation are able to beſtow on them. 
This fad change of ſituation en to be a 
leſſon of humility to every body, but more 
particularly of patience in the little unplea- 
ſant accidents of life, which may ſo proba- 
bly occur in the moſt unforeſeen manner; 
and ought likewiſe to teach us to be always 
on our guard how we behave ourſelves, 


7 ime: you ſee we N meet with grandeur 


* „den 


— 
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when we leaſt expect it. But indeed change 
of ſituation is grown ſo common, ſo much 
more ſo, now, than it even uſed to be, for- 


merly, that the ſaying of Chriſt ought ne- 


ver for a moment to be abſent from any 
one's mind Thou, Fool, this night thy 
ſoul may be required of thee.” 

George. That is true in a ſerious way, 
yet I ſhould be glad if Scudamore could 
know it; I think he would be finely morti- 
fied could he know how ' he behaved to 4 
Duke ! 

James Dudley. I dien he would de- 
ſerve bs” | 

Mrs. M -lmoth. And could you, 8 
to ſatisfy your own revenge, wiſh for ſuf- 
fering of any kind, to any perſonꝰ 
George. I don't wiſh it to gratify my- 
ſelf, but I wiſh it becauſe I think he de- 
ſerves the mortification. 

Mrs. Melmoth. Doubtleſs he deſerves 
it, and there is no doubt of his receiving it 


from his father, whom we all have ſo much 


pitied. But aſk yourſelf fairly, my dear 


boys when you ſo earneſtly wiſh for Scu- 


23 | damore 8 


| 3 8 


damore's mortißcation, is there no grain of 


unfeeling, I will ſay, unchriſtian pleaſure, 
in the wiſh ? Do you not feel ſome ſatis- 
faction in the thought of another's ſorrow ?. 


James Dudley. You are a little bard 


upon my friend Melmoth, the provocation 
he received was ſo very great, that had you, 
Madam, heard it, ,you— 
George. She ſtill would have done to 
another, as ſhe would he ſhould do unto 
her. Mamma, I give it up; you teach me to 
look into my own heart, and then truth muſt 
come out. I did enjoy the thought of Scu- 
| damore's mortification, and I feel that it 
was improper in me ſo to do: yet let me, 
like Dudley, who diſtinguiſhed more Juitly ; 
than L did, fay, he deſerves it. 
Mrs. Melmoth. Moſt aſſuredly he does, 
and will receive it. Good and bad actions 
always ſooner or later meet with their pro- 
per rewards. . Did I not tell you, that al- 
though you might keep the ſecret, Scuda- 
more 's condutt would be known. 85 
George. So you did; and how very 


| ſtrange It was that we ſhould all happen to 


meet 
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— 


aaa again! What a chance u was that 
we eee ride to Harewell, and then that 
r. Scudamore ſhould come in! 0 
OY Dudley. Thoſe ſort of Si 
do happen ſo often, that I think whenever 
any body has a mind to be ſaucy, they 
ſhould recollect that perhaps the people 
chey are talking to are Lords or Dukes in 
to If diſguiſe. I am ſure nobody could have ta- 
oO ken that ſhabbily dreſſed old man for one. 
0 Mrs. Melmoth. I ſhould hope that no 
ſt e e with a common degree of either | 
i- | ſenſe or feeling, would behave with more 
it incivility to a beggar than they would to a 
„prince, particularly to an old one. Every 
Y / | ſtation demands attention, though of differ- 
ent degree; but age has a right to peculiar 
|| reſpett, and I ſhould deſpiſe the young peo- 
: ple who would have been polite to their 
ſtage· coach companion ſolely becauſe they 
g knew him to be a man of rank, and who 
would have ſhewn rudeneſs to che meaneſt 
of mankind becauſe they fancied him be- 
neath them. I ſhould likewiſe ſcorn the 


boyd, who. could poſſibly find pleaſure in the 
. i fon ws mortifi- 


1 


— — 


9 


OE TOM of the wort of men. Though 
_ | the juſtice of the laws condemns malefactors 
do puniſhment, and often moſt properly 


even to death; do you not believe that the 


judge who pronounces the ſentence feels 


ſorrow for the guilty ſufferer ? I ſhould 
| ſearcely call that man a chriſtian who did 


not. Forgiveneſs of injuries is not only a 
command from the higheſt authority, which 


ve are bound to obey from principles of 


religious duty, but i is likewiſe very often on 


occaſions where we could the leaſt have ex- 


pected reward, conducive. even to our 


worldly intereſt. This indeed reminds me 
of a circumſtance which I have frequently 
| heard your father mention, and J will now 
relate it toyou. One day after a ſort of 

. conteſt at,ſchool, between two boys, who 
often quarrelled, in which the youngeſt had 
been conqueror; the eldeſt flew in a violent 
paſſion into his companion's room, and 
opening the door of a cage in which he kept 


A bird, gave it its liberty, for the ill-natured 


' pleaſure of mortifying his ſchool-fellow. 


One oo thoſe abominable characters, whoſe 


IN. love 


\ 
; ö 5 


love of goſſipping is miſchievous in ſchools 
as well as in the world, ſoon informed Wil- 
liam of Henry's unkindneſs, and added, I 
can tell you where he keeps his bird, ſoyou 
may be 8 revenged if you will: I am ſure 
were I in your place I would uſe him as he 
did you.” William coloured with vexation, 
for his canary bird ſang 0 and was ex- 
tremely tame: 6 N o, no,” he cried, “1 
ſcorn ſuch mean revenge, My poor bird 
will, alas! ſoon die for want of care, as all 
tame ones do who are let looſe; but were I 
to deſtroy his i in the ſame manner, it would 
not bring my favourite back: he is a good 
for nothing fellow, but I won't hurt his 
bird.” Henry, who unknown to them was 
in hearing, now ſtepped forward, and pre- 
ſenting his hand to William, ſaid, © You 
have twice conquered me; firſt by your 
ſtrength, and now by your goodneſs. Do 
forgive me, for I am heartily aſhamed of 
myſelf; and take my bird to ſhew me you 
are friends with me,” William, after ſome 
heſitation, anſwered gravely, No, 1 


won t have your bird; ; it looks too intereſt- 
ed” 


a 


ed.” „ Oh! F: don't kefuſe me,” ſaid I 
burſting, into tears; 5 though I deſerve you 
ſhould: I have repented of that treacherous 
action from the moment I was guilty of it, 

and when I heard your generoſity towards 
me, you can't think how my heart reproach- 
ed me. I ſhall never be happy again till we 
are friends.” We are friends already,” 
interrupted William, taking him affeQio- 4 
nately by the hand, “if on are ſorry, I / 
never will think of it again.” + Then ſure 
you will accept of the bird, returned Wil- 
liam. Whether he did or not I can't ſay; Ho 
but this is certain, they grew up in the Ihen 
ſtricteſt friendſhip ; and when they became ſail 
men, Henry, who was of high rank in the 
world, had the pleaſure of procuring a mol 
advantageous ſituation for his friend Willi- ſpafr: 


am; who ceitainly owed his good fortune nor 
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Tie Unexpefed Viſtor, 


RS. Melmoth having ſeveral letters to 
- write, did not walk out with her 
oung people after the ſchool hour, as was 
her uſual cuſtom. But ſoon after they were 
all ſet out together in the higheſt ſpirits, Lu- 
cy returned in ſome haſte, and with not a 
very lively countenance, ſaid, I am 
afraid, Mamma, the arrival I have to an- 
ine Inounce to you will not give you the plea- 
ſure that Edward's Good News ] did on 
IMonday; for my couſin Neville is juſt 
come, as he ſays to ſpend ſome time with 
you, and the boys are gone with him to the 
table, to ſee his horſe put up, after which 
you moy expeft them in here.” 


. . # ; EF, Mrs. 


Fx - 
Wa 7 2 


Mrs. M elmoth. 1 cannot ſay the intelli. 


| gence does very much rejoice me, particu- 


wy as I know he does not come out of 
. much regard to me, but becauſe it is gen- 
teel at preſent to be abſent from Oxford for 
a few days; and it will not be known to 
every one of his friends that his time has 
been paſſed with a dull old aunt, and a par- 
cel of children. 

Charlotte. Oh! Mamma, 1 dare ay he 
don't reckon us all children; f certainly not 
Mr. Dudley, who is ſixteen and full as tall 
as himſelf: beſides, he is ſo ſprightly, 1 
think he cannot be dull any where. 

Mrs. Melmoth. He certainly, my dear, 
is very fond of hearing himſelf ſpeak ; but 
as to not reckoning Dudley a child, every 
boy at college reckons a chu, OY more a 


| child than himſelf. 


ner and good ſenſe, not age alone, makes 


© Lucy. Dear Mamma, a child 1 BY do 


not call my couſin a child? LF 


Mrs. Melmoth. Arthur Neville i is afſur- 
edly not a baby, and at eighteen he might 
be more a man than I think him; but man- 


one 


- 1 


fo 


telli- 
ticu- 
of 
gen- 
for 


| to 
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one conſider a perſon as grown up; and 1 

am afraid unleſs I find him very much alter- 
ed, that I ſhall till think but poorly of 
our couſin. One of his chief reaſons. for 


ifiting me, is, I know full well, our living 
in what he thinks a ſmart neighbourhood, 
and our acquaintance at Harewell Park is 


no ſmall inducement to him to beſtow * 
company upon us. 


Lucy. Oh ! yes, I very well 8 | 
his ſaying the laſt time he was here, what a 


very pretty young man Lord Elderfield 
was. Now, to be ſure, though he is quiet 


and good - natured, the prettineſs is what no- 


body but my couſin can diſcover. 

_ Cha#lotte. ..I thought he was reckoned 
quite a fo. . 
Mes. Melmoth. No, my Jos: not a 
fool, but very weak, and I fear the only 
charms-which Arthur can diſcover in the 
unfortunate youth are owing to his title. 
But here I ſee them coming acroſs the court ; 
George and Dudley, one on each fide of 


your couſin, and Edward dancing before 
them; BY talking as faſt as poſſible, on 1 


dare 


\ 


: Mia 
„ 


dare ay ſome ihe intereſting. fabjee 
. Well, young men, your walk is ſtoppec 
FH. - = in a manner you are not at all ſorry for 
but would not you, Arthur, have ſome re 
= freſhment after your ride, for I think vou 
= Py" feel ſomewhat fatigued 211! 7 14 
= Mr. Neville. No, 1 Gank"you) 1 1 dr 
= Want any thing; I took ſome ſoup juſt be 
| 8K fore 1 ſet out, and am quite happy; Ma'am, 
4H to ſee you looking lo charmingly well, and 
: my couſins all of them ſo wonderfull 
grown. Upon my ſoul! I ſhould not have 
known Lucy !-—T have had a moſt famous 
gallop! How long do you think I have 
been coming from Oxford Nothing like 
two hours; and my mare is come in as cool 
as if I had only trotted her round and round 
your 2 for ane an bour is not 1880 
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George. L. cant quite e chat; but 
have ſeen many a horſe more tired. 
Mx. Neville.” I believe fo indeed; but 
You: Madam, who are a mh was 
it not a famous gallop J 
I rs. Melmoth. Vour horſe may be fa- 


mous, 


* - F * 
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mous; but 1 1 confeſs I cannot think this any 
ppedſof the glory belongs to yourſelf; and I 
for Ydon't love to heir people priding themſelves 
je re upon the merit that might as well be given to 
youlla portmanteau, if it had been ſtrapped 
Nacroſs the unfortunate ee whom bar 
have ſo n hurried. 1155 
Mr. Neville," That's: Ning 10 e 
grave! but you will alloy tha I _- make 
3 bäſte.. hal 1 e 
Ms. Melmoth. I. allow that you i 
haſte, but not good” hafte; for I dont at all 
10us ſee's quot bon ? it bas all been, whether 
dave you arrived here this moment, or not for 
like two hours to come, I cannot imagine was a 
coolſſ point of the ſlighteſt conſequence to you; 
undſ as you have nothing I believe very particu- 
ſhe,ſf lar to do, which could not have been as 
I Well performed ſome time hence. 
at I I. Neville. Do you admit then nothing 
wu for my impatience to ſee ou? 
but Mrs. Mebmoth, We will not fift that to 
Was the bottom, but 1 admit, J aſſure you, on 
chat ſubjett all that you feel; and the joy 


fa- of the gallop 100 over, we will only hope 
Us, 8 N 2: that 


9 
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that the poor animal who has carried you 

may completely recover its fatigue before 

you mount it again. But I really know no 
creature whom 1 pity more than I do an 
| horſe, who is let out to hire to young men. 
However, you are not going to carry this 
back directly, for I underſtand from the 

girls that you defign. {pending fame: May's 
with me. 

Mr. Neville. deed 1 Fi if you will 
give me leave; I was thinking of vriting 
before I came, but then as I was not quite 
certain whether I ſhould come here, Or go 

to my father's, till Juſt as I ſet out, 1 was not 
able. fy 
Mrs. Meimoth.. amber: time 11 "monk! we 
adviſe you to know: your own mind a little yi 
ſooner; both for your own convenience and ( 
that of your friends. I ſhould have been 

ſorry if I had not had a bed to offer you, 
and that was poſſible. Is your father, or 
are any of the family out of town) 

„Mr. Neville. : O. yes! nobody remains 

1 in London this week and the next; and 1 

ſuppoſe that your neighbourhood is now as 
| full as even in Ong ſeaſon 5 Mrs. 


/ 


0 
Mrs. Melmoth. It may, but I have ſo 
little inclination to frequent viſiting, that I 
do not make uch i innig, Fei | 
Mr. Neville. But at leaſt of your Hinds 
Mat Hareweli you ſee a good deal: they are 
harming people. ; 
the Mrs. Melmoth. Not a e deal. 
lays George. We rode there yeſterday. 
Mr. Neville. And how does Lord El- 
derfield do? and the charming young ladies? 
Lucy.. Oh! the young ladies are very . 


ute well, but as to Lord Elderfield, I declare I 
go hid not think about him: 1 believe he was 
not Put riding with Dr. Oakley. 


Mr. Neville. He muſt now be one and 
wenty, ſo I ſuppoſe that Lord Cheſterley 
vill ſoon be bringing him into Parliament. 

George. Lord Elderfield into Parlia- 
ent! 

Mrs. Melmoth. Land Cheſterley i is much 
o honeſt a man to think of ſuch an attempt, 
d 1 am ſurpriſed how ſuch a notion can 
ave entered your head, Arthur. Is it poſ- 
ible that you can think it would be pardon- 
as ble to give to a man the right of deciding 
a = c e , 


on points that are to govern the fate of nati- 
ons, when he can decide on no one point of fl} 
the ſlighteſt conſequence to himſelf? and wa 
has ſcarcely the degree of underſtanding re-NWB 
quiſite to caſt up a common ſum! He can 
| fit at table, he can carve, or pour out vine Imi 
for his neighbour ; he can dance, nay he can m 
even talk about the weather to his partner; 
but is that a being who ought to be choſen 
one of our rulers? The being a member of 
ſuch an aſſembly as the Houſe of Commons, 
is a very ſerious matter, and no man with a do 
ſafe conſcience could recommend a perſon} 
to that ſtation, whom he would not truſt toy, 
manage the moſt trifling affair of buſineſs ha 
for himſelf. A moment's conſideration muſtff jc 
ſet this in its proper light to you, and you 
will I think, feel aſhamed: of ſpeaking ſo 
lightly on what is in itſelf ſo ſerious. I aſ 
ſure you, knowing Lord Cheſterley as I do, 
J am poſitive he would be grievouſly hur 
could he imagine that any body feſpeSict 
him of ſuch an intention. 
Mr. Neville. Well, I ſhould ſuppoſc 
that he would be pleaſed to find that his ſon 
_ was fo well thought of. | Mrs. 


e 
Mrs. Melmoth. If you really knew Lord 


was mere inconſide ration that made you ſay 
what you did. | 

Mr. Neville. But don't you at leaſt ad- 
mire the Lady Sedleys? I am ſure you 
muſt like the family on the whole. 

. Mrs. Melmoth. Aſſuredly I do; and 
you know I meant nothing to the contrary 
by what I ſaid relative to their ſon. I like; 
I pity them all, and ſo do yur: couſins I 
doubt new 

Mr. Neville, Even my little friend Ed- 
ward too, I dare ſay ! by the bye, Madam, 
have you decided where he is to go to 
ſchool as a beginning ? 

Edward. I ſhall go I hope where George 
goes, while he ſtays and while Mr. Dudley 
ſtays; for then I ſhall be their Fag, which 
will be quite charming ! 

Mr. Neville. Oh! quite charming, I 
dare ſay, neither George nor Dudley ever 
give a Fag any unneceſſary trouble 

Edward. Now, couſin, you are Joking 
me, that I do know. 

E a James 


Elderfield, you would not think ſo; and it 


18 

. Dudley. I am afraid that 1 
of us, Ned, ſhall be ſtill at ſchool when you 
come, but we will take care to leave you 
Vell recommended. 

Mrs. Melmoth. You muſt work hard, 

Edward, if you have any hope of going to 
fo great a ſchool whilſt your brother ſtays, 
for he has not more than two years to re- 

main where he is. 

Mr. Neville. Two years! ſurely you 
mean to let George come to Oxford ſooner 
than that, I was going to ſay that I ſuppoſ- 
ed the college was by this time determined 
upon: but, indeed, I conclude it is; there 
cannot poſſibly be a more gentleman. like ſo- 
ciety than ours, and I ſhall feel quite happy 
to introduce him to ſeveral people, I may 
indeed ſay to as genteel a ſet as any in the 
univerſity—have Fo: ſettled where he is to 
67 Fonts th 
Mrs. Melmoth. 15 cannot by J have, 
and when I do, I ſhall depend upon the opi- 
nion of a very particular friend of mine. 

Mr. Neville. Whom you think wiſer 
than me, aunt, I thank . | 

Mrs. 
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ner Mrs. Melmoth. If I did, it would not I 
| Wmagine greatly ſurpriſe you, that J prefered 


he opinion of ſixty to that of eighteen? 
(George and Dudley, W Truly, 


rd, MW ſhould think not. ; 
to Mr. Neville. Well now, I PER fay, 
ys, Mou will all laugh again, but do you know 
re- What I think the advice of a young man uſed 


o the univerſity is far preferable to that of a 
pedantic old Quiz, who has forgotten what 
youth or ſpirits mean, and ſuppoſes that all 
he world is to be as grave and preciſe as 
imſelf. Now, we can tell you what ſets - 
are compoſed of people worth being ac- 
quainted with, and what are not; ſuch a 
one as I mention might perhaps tell you 
ſomething relative to the whiſt, or back- 
gammon parties, of the college he belongs 
o; but no farther could he go, I 7 | 
YOU. n 
Mrs. Melmoth. Wonderfully witty, bs 
deed, Arthur! Yet I am what you will 
hink ſo ſtupid as not to be highly delighted. 
| My. Neville, Why, dear aunt, how 
ould a _ old Don ſet a young man in 
1 3 ö 


3 
. 


—B he 3 ea, 8 
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the oY way, with regard to 3 company, 
when he is in none himſelf? _ 

Mrs. Melmoth. The phraſe, 3 com- 
pany, bears many different ſignifications; 
and as I ſhall not ſend George, and hope 
that Mr. Dudley will not go to Oxford for 
the mere pleaſure of ſauntering up and down 
the High Street, or riding round Bulling- 
ton Green, in good company; I ſhall be to 


your taſte fooliſh enough, to wiſh them in. 


troduced to what old Quiz's call good com- 
pany, rather than to what is ſo called by 


knowing men, in which number I am, I 


ſuppoſe, to reckon you; not only from your 


converſation, but from the information 1 
receive from your immenſe neckcloth, the 
make of your boots, and an hundred &cs. 


Lucy. But prays. My, what is a 


Mrs. Melmoth. © Aſk your 3 he 

unde rſtands theſe er much better than I 

00: 

Ar. Neville, Mw Melmoth is always 

very hard upon me—but a Quiz is a ſort of 

-a Quiz is there are 
88 old 


man that 


„ e RN. 


Qld 
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old ones and young ones a young awk- 
ward, formal, ſtupid; or an old tireſome 
—Well, a Quiz is George and Dud- 
ley both know—all {ſchool -maſters— 
all- 


89 10 ſhort all people, couſin, that 
you don't like. | 
Mrs. Melmoth. A very good explana- 
tion, I think, Lucy, for Mr. Neville did 
not get very forward with his. | 
George. Yet to be ſure we all know the 

meaning of ſo common a phraſe. _ 
Mr. Neville. Well, and ſhould you 


like to be introduced at Oxford by ſuch a 


kind of perſon? _ 
George. My mother never cold: us that 


the friend ſhe meant to conſult was a Quiz, 


my good couſin; and I think we may ven- 
ture to truſt her. 

Mr. Neville. Lord! I did not mean to 
doubt that ; but though you and your friend 
are both ſuch grave old doctors, you won't 


I ſuppoſe obje& to ſome pleaſant parties in- 


to which I ſhall be able to get you, particu- 
my if you come to our college: and the ſe- 
ö „ MS 


niors of it are all ſo gentleman-like, and 
| plague us ſo little'with' their wiſdom, that I 
am ſure you will like it. h, Madan, 
you mean that he Thould : 1 
Mrs. Melmoih.. 1 have already told you 
my intention. 
Mr. Ae And where are you 10 85 
Dudley 1 5 2 5 5 l ; 
James Dudley. I. believe my father is 
quite as doubtful as Mrs. Melmoth is; in- 
deed he has talked ſo much of Cambridge 
lately, that I have my fears I ſhall not go to 
Oxford, which I very much with for the 
ſake of accompanying Melmoth; beſides 
my father has ſometimes mentioned ſending 
me to one of the Scotch univerſities. He 


was of Edinburgh himſelf; but the diſtance 


is ſo great that he heſitates on that account. 
Mr. Neville. Well, I wiſh you both to 


come to us, and I will promiſe you both, to 


be of uſe to you. I have been there but a 
twelvemonth, yet I think I know the. ways 
of Oxford as well as any body. 
Mrs, Melmoth. I have no doubt you 
think ſo; what think ou I ſhould hear from 
your „ Mr. 
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and Mr. Veville. Oh! my tutor is very 
it IImuch of a gentleman, and gives me but lit- 
am, de trouble. It is not at all the thing ſor a 

man to be troubleſome to his pupils. 

Mrs. Melmoth. Do you think, Arthur, 
that you have raiſed either him or yourſelf in 
my opinion ? But to change a ſubje& on 
which I don't think you particularly ſhine ; 
is pray, is the grand point of your profeſſion 
in- as yet determined upon? for when laſt you 
ge vere here it ſeemed ſtill doubtful. 
to Mr. Neville. No, I can't ſay we have 
he quite fixed. My wiſh has always been for 
es che army, but that my father won't agree to. 
But indeed, I do think it ſtrange that he 
ſhould think it neceſſary for an elder ſon to 
e have any profeſſion at all. 
| Mrs. Melmoth. Ohl my poor Neville, 
o | your elderſhip is nothing to be very proud 
o of. The eldeſt of ſeven children, and thoſe 
a 
8 


Ou 


ſeven likely to be increaſed, for Mrs. Ne- 
ville's laſt child is but one year old—none of 
them greatly provided for; in that ſituation 
I would not adviſe the eldeſt to fancy himſelf 
in any reſpett different from his brothers 

and 
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and fiters; except as it will be his duty ne 
help provide for them, ſhould it ever be in 
his power, and to aſſiſt his mother in any]e 
difficulties ſhe may ever have to ſtruggi 
with, ſhould the great misfortune of a father' 
death befall the family. lv 
Mr. Neville. My father is not more ke u! 
1 to die I believe than I am myſelf, and Mrs we 
Neville is quite a young woman; ſo I nevei bu 
think of thoſe things. If 
George. You may not think Md my bi. 
dear couſin! but are Oy the leſs _ to: 
Wes Pr th 
James Dudley. 92 am ſure the loſs of wi 
father, though I hope it is as unlikely aH ec 
yours, occurs to me continually, and wha m 
we ſhould all do without him, God knows! he 
| Mr. Neville.” But as I am not ſo grave 
or fowiſe as you two, I don't think of un jc 
_ pleaſant things when I can help it. 1 ſup c 
poſe you both keep to laſt year's ſtory, and h 
one is to be a curer of ſouls, and the other W 
a curer of bodies; is 8 8 
Mrs. Melmoth. I hope they are neither i; 
. of them of a Oy changeable diſpoſition, ti 
and 
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ity ind I think young men are prudent in ſettling 
be infffſometime beforehand, to what line they ſhall 

anyſpeculiarly direct their ſtudies. | ; 
1golll Mr. Neville. My e talks to me 
her ſometimes about the church, but he bas no 
living to give me, and I have no notion of 
taking Orders, unleſs I knew I could be 
well provided for. He talks of friends ! 
but that is ſuch a chance ! As for George, 
I luppoſe you do know of COLE a for 
m him. 
7 toll: Mrs. Melmoth. I ould by hs "8 22 
| { thought he deſigned taking Orders, merely 
with the view to the emoluments he expect- 
ed from the profeſſion. I truſt that ſome 
more exalted reaſon leads him to the choice 
he has made. 7 55 
George. Surely, Arthur, you ute in 
joke only: you cannot ſuppoſe that any 
conſcientious man would ſo far forſwear 
himſelf as to dedicate his life to the church 
with a love only for the profits it offers? 
Surely, the pleaſure of ſerving and inſtruct- 
ing one's fellow- creatures, and giving one's 
time to their ſervice, as well as that of one's 
| N Maker, 


like 


\ 
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5 Maker, is ſufficiently i inviting, without the ea 
7 conſideration that one may get one's living 


in that way, in as ereditable a manner as 
any. v7 | 

Mr. Neville. Oh! 1 beg LG I did 
not conſider that my aunt and of courſe all 
of you are ſo very good But I can't help 
it; the life of a parſon has no great charms 
for me. I ſhould not like the conſtant 


black coat, with the ridiculous little head, 


and ten thouſand other queerities ! Beſides 
I am fond of hunting, dancing, and of play- 
ing at cricket, and twenty other things, 
which parſons may as well, indeed, had bet- 


ter let alone. Wild as you may think me, 
Madam, I _ a 1 cannot be too 
grave. £ 


Mrs. Melmoth. hands it is thit v very over- 
ſtrained preciſion that marks wild people, 
and which does more. miſchief than almoſt 
any thing to thoſe who have not ſufficient 
reſolution to deſpiſe the being laughed at for 
ſingularity, and ſingularity i is by no means 
an objettionable quality, provided it be 


confined to virtue; and that a man poſſeſs 


ſteadineſs 
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eadineſs enough to ſteer equally clear from 
being too ſtrict as from deviating into the 
aths of giddineſs. I diſlike a hunting, danc- 
ng, or a cricketting parſon, as much as you, 
Arthur, can pretend to it; but I by no 
eans ſay that a young man, after once he 
as taken Orders, is never, if he happens to 
ect with them, to follow the hounds, is ne- 
er to dance, or to touch a bat again. Vet 
trongly ſhould I object to his priding himſelf 
on his famous hunters, on being always in at 
he death, and one of the keeneſt ſportſmen 
on the field. There is likewiſe a great differ- 
ence between a dance in a private ſet of 
riends, and hopping about at every race, 
or country town aſſembly he can go to. 
However, as a man cannot take the laſt Or- 
lers till he is four and twenty, there is a plen- 
ty of time to tire himſelf of his dancing; and 
if it is given up I think it ſo much the better. 
nt Of cricket I think a good deal in the ſame 
or manner; there is no harm in the game: it is 
ns more what it leads to, than the thing itſelf 
de Ewhich I object to. The cricket club is to 
ls Abe ee by ee which is far 
1s | from 


did 
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from convenient to many of the members, 
the ſociability of belonging to one club is a 
_ temptation to belong to more. The dinners 
produce drinking, that drinking may pro- v. 
duce play, and that play, if not to abſolute ha 
ruin, yet leads to what the loſers at leaſt la- inf 
ment. I have known ſo many of theſe cric- - 
ket clubs, and all of them begun only as it NW 
was ſaid to keep up ſchool friendſhip, yet al · Nane 
moſt all ended with admitting very improper las 
company and with the introduction of bet- 
ting and many other bad conſequences, that I de: 
I hate them for every body as well as for the 
the clergy whom Neville ſhuts out from his I no 
party. As to your black coat objedction, I bu 
that is ſo trifling, and ſo abſurd, that I can toc 
| only ſay on that ſubject, that every coat iſ mc 
_ £8 Vhich is in any way peculiar to a profeſſion I ev 
* grows hateful to the lad who wears it. Even pe 
regimentals, to which at your age all boys on 
are partial, become deteſtable, if it is a duty ev 
to wear them. You know I have been a] fe 
good deal accuſtomed to ſoldiers, and the fic 
trouble that I have ſeen taken to wear a hi. 
brown coat inſtead of a ſcarlet one has ſome- i co 
times been truly ridiculous, _ Lucy. 
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bers, Lucy. Dear Mam ma, is that poſlible ! 5 
is à Nan you ſuppoſe that Captain Herbert, who 


nersuſed to dine here ſo often in the winter, 
ver can grow tired of his pretty dreſs, and 


Pro- 

lute chat beautiful helmet with all the feathers, 
la- ſtead of a hat? 1 

ric ¶ Edward. Tired of a ſmart coat like that! 


Well, I have always ſaid I will be a ſoldier, 
t al-Mand fight the French, and wear a ſcarlet coat 
per las I have always heard papa did. 
et · ¶ Mrs. Melmoth. A glorious reaſon, my 
hat dear little love] and many youth chuſes 
for he army for no better a one. It is a moſt 
his noble profeſſion if reaſonably entered into, 
on, but I hope, young men, you are all three 
an too old and too wiſe to chuſe it upon a hel- 
dat W met temptation like our friend Ned. Ho.π] 
on fl ever, with regard to growing tired of any 
en ſÞ peculiar dreſs denoting ſituation or profeſſi- 
ys | on, ſo certain a fakt is it, that delighted and 
ty even proud of the diſtinttion as a youth may 
a feel juſt at firſt; yet every colleger grows 
ne fick of his gown, every ſoldier and ſailor of 
a his uniform, every clergyman of his black 
coat—and, to deſcend to a lower line, even 
every 
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every footman of his livery; for that ſet of 
people you may obſerve upon every poſſible 
. opportunity put on clothes of their own, 
though they can ae afford to pay for 
them. | 
Mr. n Well, Men, all you 
ſay may be mighty true; but none of it in- 
creaſes my ambition to mount the pulpit. 
Neither ſhould I much like Dudley's ſtyle 
of dottorſhip ; to be always poking my noſe 
into ſlops of barley water, or perhaps fome- 
thing worſe than barley water, would not be 
very agreeable to me, whatever it may be to I m 
him! Though there's one thing too, which hin 
I ſhould not much diſlike neither, and that's Ni 
pocketting the guineas; that, my lad, will 
be no bad fun you know!  _ 
Dudley bluſhed with indignation, and 
was going to anſwer, though conſcious that 
whatever he ſaid would only excite ſome 
joke or gay turn of the converſation from 
Neville, who was not of a nature ever to 
acknowledge himſelf convinced, or to yield 
becauſe it was unpleaſant to others to go on; 
when Mrs. Melmoth, who obſerved Dudley's 
diſtreſs, anſwered for him. „ Mou 


« You are greatly miſtaken in what yo 
ay as to the diſagreeable or agreeable part 
of the medical profeſſion. As a ſcience it 
s one of the very firſt, and moſt entertain- 
ng in the world, as it opens the mind more 
han moſt purſuits, and by leading the 
houghts towards the inveſtigation of nature, 
arries them on to the Author of nature; 
and then without doubt, to admiration of 
is works, and conſequent adoration of 
Himſelf! Phyſic is therefore next to the 
hurch the line in which (I at leaſt think) 
man may moſt improve his own heart and 
ind, and at the ſame time be of moſt uſe to 


nite amuſement from his application. So 
leaſing is the, ſtudy itſelf and ſeveral of 
hoſe which are connected with it; that 1 
at Wave known many a man who without in- 
I Ending to praftiſe as a phyſician, has ſtudi- 
d parts of the ſcience, which he thought 
night amuſe leiſure hours, or perhaps be 
iſeful to the poor in very retired ſituations. 
5 Wherefore your barley water joke, my good 
Pephew, was completely thrown away, 

s „„ 2 was 


is fellow-creatures; deriving, likewiſe, in- 


time he has beſtowed : he cannot very ofte 


lence than that of the phyſician ; the num 
berleſs ſcenes of diſtreſs which he muſt wit 


his preſence may beſtow comfort, even tho 


ty which he can ſo frequently exerciſe, bj 
refuſing fees in houſes where alms could nat 


, 
N 
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vas the wit about the guineas. The Fee is rec 
often a point of great difficulty to a modeſt Inu 


man, and I have many a time ſeen both 
phyſician and patient greatly diſtreſſed hoy 
to manage what is an awkward circumſtance 
to both. It is right to offer, it is inconve Pu 
nient, perhaps, that it ſhould be accepted 
The phyſician knows that it muſt be ſo, ye 
he has a right to a compenſation for the 


OU 


deprive himſelf of his due, and neither part 
knows poſitively how to act. So that por 
ketting the guimeas, is far from being an en 
tertaining part of the buſineſs. Indeed, | 
know no profeſſion which can in a ſtronge 
manner draw forth the exertion of bene vo 


fa 
uch 
gido 
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you 
be offered: theſe Opportunites are ſo veryſpor: 

pap frequen 


neſs, and probably relieve; the times whe 


he fails of reſtoring health to the ſuffere 
whom he viſits; together with the generoſ 
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requent, that 1 dont think there can be a 
nuch more delightful dee for any 
oung man to chuſe.“ 

George. Do you know, my dear mo- 
her, that when I have ſometimes heard 
Dudley talking away with ſuch delight of his 
chers conduct, and of his own future in- 
entions, I have had thoughts of being a 
phyſician myſelf. | 
tei Mrs. Melmoth. I ſhall never biaſs your 
art nclination, all I fay on the ſubjett is, know 
pocFFour own mind i in time, and do not hangs. 
en oo late. FI | 
, I George. I don't think any thy g can 
wgerver change me in earneſt ; only if 1 , it 
vo ould certainly | be to that. 
um James Dudley. And I hope that neither 
witþf us ever ſhall alter; with my advantage of 
father to aſſiſt my ſtudies, and you with 
uch a mother, if we either of us do turn out 
Biddy fools we ſhall deſerve the ſevereſt 
blame. 

Mr. Neville. 1 is all wondrous fine, 
young men ! but I will be neither a parſon, 


erſ ora doctor for all chat. As 1 ſaid before, ay 


\ 


ent 
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E wiſh is to go into the army, but my father in- 
fiſts that I ſhall take to one of the learned 
profeſſions, as they call them. Though! 
am ſure, half the men I know in them are 
not overburthened vith their learning. But 
what do you ſay, Madam, to the Law ? 1 
think that's genteel enough for an elder ſon ! 
Mrs, Melmoſh, There is no getting that 
_ elder ſon out of your head, and I am ſorry 


= for 1 »: 1 think of the Law that if you mean 


to enter into it, with that diſlike to trouble 
which ſeems to pervade the whole of your 
conduct, you may as well remain out of it. 
It will be neither profitable nor honourable 
to you, believe me, and you will only have 
the name of belonging to one, without really 

being of any profeſſion. There is none that 
requires more inceſſant application or la. 
bour than that of the Law: the thought of 
going circuits, or of ſpending a great dea 


of your time in London, by belonging to 


one of the inns of Court is extremely gay, 
but the trouble attending the ſtudy neceſſa. 
| ry ever to make a figure among your bre- 
thren, you. will pronounce to be might 


Wl | 


diſagrecable / and it will ſoon be given up. 
In ſhort, if you enter into any line of life, - 
merely becauſe you think it, according to 
your favourite phraſe, a genteel one; you 
will find that the great prizes, and there are 
not many in any fituation, will always evade 
your reach. Indeed, it is impoſſible. that 
thoſe who never ſeek ſhould ever find. I. 
never can approve of any profeſſion's being 
choſen without due deliberation, and parti- 
cular inclination on ſo material a ſubje&. 
It is almolt like marriage, taken for better, 
tor worſe, from which there is no re- 
tracting, that is, not honourably. If you 
determine on a proſeſſion, only for the ſake 
of gain, you, in my opinion, act diſhoneſt- 
y—if only becauſe you think it a genteel 
one, you act like a fool. But chuſe it con- 
ſcientiouſly, that is, from feeling that your 
heart and the powers of your underſtanding | 
incline” you to bend your mind that way, 
and you act like a man of ſenſe and honour, 
and with taking a very little pains will pro- 
bably riſe high in your line, and acquire a 
ufficiency to compenſate for the trouble 
F 3 and 
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and expences of your education, But the 
Law muſt be entered upon from a different 
motive than that which now appears to actu- 

ate you—its being a genteel profeſſion for 
an elder ſon! You muſt make up your 
mind | to many dry hours of ſtudy, but you 
will find it an engaging one and improving 
in the higheſt degree to the underſtanding, 
when once you are ſomewhat advanced. 
| Mere following: the Law will not do ; you 

muſt think of yourſelf as the ſupporter of 
the fatherleſs and the widow ; the rigliter of 
wrongs ; and often even as the  preferver of 
life ! conſidered in this light you will love 
your undertaking, and I ſhall live to hear 
you talk of ſomething better than faſhion 
and what is genteel ! But meanwhile let us 
go to dinner, for here's Edward, at leaſt, 
ſeems tired to death of our long en 

upon what we ſhall on 0 


A 
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5 | 


| The Invitation. 


R. Neville, was rather tired of the 
A preceding long and dull evening, 
for ſo he confidered what had paſſed very 
agreeably to the reſt of the party; which 
was in reading the beautiful tragedy of 
Douglas in parts, Mrs. Melmoth aſſiſting, 


and every one but himſelf much intereſted 


and entertained. He nevertheleſs, dread- 
ing a repetition of ſomething of the ſame 
kind, as it was a rainy morning, and there 
ſeemed no great chance of going out; in- 
formed his aunt that he deſigned riding over 
to Harewell Park, and would carry any 
meſſage ſhe had to ſend; but though ſhe had 
none, and by no means adviſed him to ſet 
out in ſuch weather, when any other morn- 


7 
Y ing i do as well; ; yet his extreme im- 
patience to ſee Lord Elderfield, was not to 
be overcome; and off he went, accompani- 
ed by the ridicule of the whole family, for 
there was not one who was not very tho- 
roughly aware that the title was the ftrong 
attraction, and that no Mr. Johnſon or Mr. 
Thompſon my have been viſited through 
ſuch rain. & I had, I own it, a great 
inclination. yeſtertlay,” faid Dudley, ce tho' 
I am not intimate enough with Mr. Neville, 
to laugh at him as I ſhould at a friend, it 
he ſaid any thing I thought a little abſurd, to 
aſk him, if he did not at Oxford think that 
a Tuft alone, conſtituted a genteel man ? 5 
Charlotte. | Now, I am fure, I don't un- 
derſtand you at all—do you, Mamma? 
Mrs. Melmothi. I believe I can gueſs; but 
although I deſpiſe Tuft-hunting as much as 
you, my friend Dudley, can, yet beware of 
falling into the oppoſite extreme. There is 
as much pride, as much folly, and even as 
much meanneſs in the pretence of deſpiſing 
rank, as there is in gourting it. Good con- 
_ neQtions are always uſeful to young people, 


1— 
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3 though I ſhould be truly forry to ſee one 
of you running aſter a Lord Elderfield; 1 | 
ſhould be equally ſorry to hear you holding 
forth with any of the common place ſayings; i 
endeavouring to make title ridiculous, in 
which after all that vulgar wit never ſucceeds, 
for nothing is more true than that no people 
deip'fe family but thoſe who are of none 
themſelves ; and you always find it a mark 
of the loweſt rank of people, when you hear 
Jokes upon my Lord and my Lady. 

James Dudley. I did not indeed, Ma- 
dam, mean any thing of that kind? but Mr. 
Neville's notions of gentility and genteel peo- 
ple are ſo completely ridiculous !_ 

George. Do you know, he puts me Ve- 
ry much in mind of thoſe ſongs which one of 
our boys made, in imitation of Dibdin's 
charming High Mettled Racer. If you re- 
member them, which I dare ſay you do, do 
tell them to my mother; I know ſhe will 


| think one of them exactly my conſin Ne- 


ville. 

James Dudley. 1 have been 1 of 
it all the time he \ was talking 0 this morning, 
about 5 


© 


: ibout what was the . and 1eſhing men 


—ſo monſtrouſty he talked away ! Every 


| body may a little ſometimes, but he does ſo 
over do it! But now I hope, Madam, you 
_ vill not take this ill about Mr. Neville, for 


you know the ſongs were not t made about 

him. 1 
Mrs. Melmoth. If | they are to ridicule 

bim, I don't deſire to hear them, for how- 


ever I may think him to blame, I do not 
- approve of making any one an e of 


b . | 17 
George. Indeed, my dear oe, you 


need not be afraid, there is nothing to laugh 


at in the ſongs. 1 ſhould not ſcruple ſhew- 


ing them to him, himſelf, for he never 
. would think I am ſure TROY. 1 were meant at 
him. So do begin, Dudley. Bs 


James Dudley. Shall 1, Madam ? 
Mrs. Melmoth. Ves, I will truſt you; 


| but upon condition that I may have leave, 
ceven if I ſhould think them applicable to 
him, to ſhew him the ſongs; and the per- 
_ miſſion will convince me that you do not 
think fy turn bim into ridicule. 


| Jos 


Tt 


Ne 


Ne 
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Janes Dudley, You have our free 


leave, Madam, I am ſure, but you muſt be 
the beſt judge as to whether they are applica- 
ble or not. I own they ſtruck both Mel- 


- moth and me as being ſo ; but you will de- 


cide upon t the matter, 


* he Fine Pleaſant Fellow, h 


5 
ger the ſchool out i is o'er, and the en are 
begun, | 
See, at cricket they TH they laugh—how they 
run J. 

A thouſand ſtrange projets reſound far and near, 
Regardleſs of prudence, regardleſs of fear; 

Till forgetting each maſter's or parent's beheſt, 
Gay, idle, and thoughtleſs, his heart light in his 


7-2, brealt, - 

Without thought of to-morrow, "4 ſorrow, or 
ftrile, 

The fine pleaſant fellow Jaſhes firſt 1 into life ! 

985 1 II. 

Now Reynard 8 turn'd out, and be joins in the 

-. Aces +» | | | 

Next, he's charm'd with the ſport and the bets at 

the race; | 


He - 
/ 


He games, arinks, * Kuces the long 'bours 
away, 

Impatient with pleaſure to > fill the dais day; 15 

And alike fond of j Joys of the table or field, 

He ſcorns to give out, and was 'ne'er known to 
yield: Ci | 

Till all his companions obſerve with a ſmile, 85 

That the fine pleaſant fellow is living in ſtyle! 


„ a 


Grown older, done up, and unable to pay, 
Diſeas'd, vex'd, and fretful—yet {till fond of play, 


With thoſe he deſpiſes, he's ſtill ſeen to game, 
Still hoping to win, and ſtill careleſs of fame. 


1 


Each tradeſman unpaid, who his follies ſupply'd, 


He ftoops to all arts, and each meanneſs of pride 
Till duns, debts, and attornies each moment aſſail, 


And the fine pleaſant fellow's confin d in a jail ! 


9 


2 IV. 
There diftreſs'd, 4 forfaken by foe as by f friend, 


Bod town, by degrees he bends on to his end. 


Return'd to a ſenſe of his folly too late, 2 
From morning to evening he curſes his fate; 
And too proud to repent, and too late to 3 


With a deſperate hand, does a deſperate deed ! 


Whilſt a terrified crowd the ſad relicks furvey 


- the fine on fellow ! ! the martyr of play ! ! 


The 


Is 


1 W 
PS - he Dull Plodding Fellow. _ 


L 
\EE the ſchool's broken up, and the paſtime's $ 
begun; | 
Full of mirth, of good humour, of laughter, and 
fun: - ; » 


No thought of the "War diſturbs the gay breaſt, 
But the ſcene is all frolick, all freedom, and jeſt. 
The parties all made, and the books thrown aſide, 
Few think there are pleaſures by prudence deny'd: 
Few think it ſave one, and who is he? d'ye aſk ? 
'Tis the dull plodding fellow, that's hard at his 
5 . taſk, | | 


. * 5 
Now enter'd on life, with few pence in his purſe, 
He determines his little he ne'er will make worſe; 
But content to be poor, labour hard to be wiſe. 


Yet, as riches from learning, are oft known to riſe, 


Should that be his caſe—it is part of his plan, 
To be known by the name of a ſtaunch honeſt man. 
Tis the title he'll bear to his life's lateſt end, 


For the dull PI fellow's till true to his 


friend. 
| Mm e 
Grown wealthy, and pleas'd with his fortunate lot, 


The hope of his youth, tho' delay'd, not forgot: 
| ON „ ; The 
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The vleſſng he toil'd for. he aſks, and obtains ; ; 
The hand of his fair-one rewards all his pains : 
And children around him, all ſtrive to improve 
From the precepts of wiſdom deliver'd by love. 
Whilſt each added year adds a joy to his life, 
For the dull of Lot apc is a of his wiſe ! ! 


Th. 1%, ; 
Till advanc'd to old age, and now ſinking in death, 


Not grieving, but griey'd for, he yields his laſt 


breath; 
: Servants, children, and wife bleſs the voice that 
expires, a 
And e'en after his death, Ain reſpe& his deſires. 
Whilſt the needy i in crowds at. the charch-yard : at- 
„ end, -. 
"To drop the laſt tear o'er their much valu'd il ; 
| And each neighbour ſtill ſighs, as he Tu his 
door, | 
: F or the dull e fellow was lov'd by the RIOT | 


RS as 8 1 ſongs, which 
Mrs. Melmoth aſſured him, ſhe ſhould ſhew 
to Mr. Neville, with a hope that he would 
think the dull plodding fellow's character 
better worth imitation than that of the flaſhy 
_ gentleman ; a very ſmart carriage drove up 
to the door, out of which e Mrs. Lay- 
ton, 


"WS l 
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ton, one : of the fineſt ladies, and at the | 
ſame time one of the moſt elegant women in 


the neighbourhood. Mrs. Layton was not 


very young, neither was ſhe very handſome, 
but ſhe was a fine figure, her dreſs was al- 
Ways faſhionable and becoming, her manner 
was pleaſing, her houſe was always gay and 
full of company ; in ſhort. ſhe was the fa- 
vourite of every young perſon in the coun- 
try, and though not a great intimate at Mrs. 
Melmoth's, yet they lived ſo near to one 
another that they frequently met. . She came 
in, expreſſing the greateſt pleaſure at ſeeing 
Mrs. Melmoth, and her dear young friends, 
after having been ſo long abſent; and the 
was now only come into the country for a 
ſhort time on account of the holidays, and 
ſhould go back again almoſt directly; but 
ſhe hoped to make the beſt uſe of this ſhort 
opportunity, 4 and I am come,” ſhe added, 
*to make a propolition, which will I am 
ſure meet with the approbatiorf of the young 
ladies, and theſe two young men. George 
I am acquainted with, but the other will not 
I dare "5 refuſe me becauſe I am ſtranger 
t 8 | —and 
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5 and that i is, 12 am to have a little dance for 
the young people of the neighbourhood, 
and ſome more. who are now with me; and I 
muſt have ye all to help.” 
Every face looked gay, and Mrs. Mel- 
moth bowed her conſent, whilſt Mrs. Lay- 
ton proceeded: . called before I came to 
you on Lady Cheſterley, and ſhe promiſed 
me I ſhould have the Lady Sedleys and 
| Lord Elderfield, beſides which they have a 
| ſweet little foreigner with them, and a very 
pretty young man too, Neville I think they 
called him; and I am more in want of men 
than of women, ſo I ſhall have plenty of re- 
cruits from Harewell Park. . 
Lucy. Neville! dear, that's my couſin 
Neville No, he is ſtaying with us, not 
ſtaying at Harewell. 
Ms. Layton. Well, that's all one to me; 
then he'll come with you inſtead of the Cheſ- 
terley's—indeed, I ſhall not have my Lord, 
for he has a ſick French Duke with him and 
he muſt ſtay to nurſe him. 1 thought at 


firſt, that Lady Cheſterley would not have 


5 ene or even plether young people come; till I 
„5 aſſured 


for 
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ard . upon my Ss that every | 
thing ſhould be over in proper time: that 
there ſhall be no dancing at all after twelve 
o'clock; and then I. think nobody can ob- 
ject to one's eating on a ſunday more than 
on another day. If I could have managed 


it otherwiſe I would, for it is not quite fo 


convenient to thoſe people who muſt go to 
church, but my young friends all leave me 
on Monday : the ſcheme was not thought of 
all laſt night, ſo it was impoſſible to get eve- 
ry thing ready, and ſend round to every bo- 
dy for to night, and as to-morrow you know 
would have been {till worſe, you ſee it could, 
not poſſibly be helped; or I would not 
have fixed upon Saturday, ſince it will end 
your amuſement ſo much the ſooner. 

Mrs. Melmoth. I had not underſtood that 


you aſked us for Saturday; indeed, I con- 


cluded you meant the end of the week when 
there will be a moon. OE s 
Mrs. Layton. Oh, Lord! No 1 muſt 
be in London myſelf before the end of the 
week, when, I have a great, many. engage- 


monks and. Mr. Layton beſides i is ſo indiffer- 
„ ent 


- 
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ent that he is not come into hi country, and 
I think it very probable that we ſhall very 
ſoon have to go to Bath: beſides I tell you 
my party will be gone by Monday. Bu 
ſupper is to be upon table exactly at twelve, 
ſo as there will be no dancing after it, 
think every body that likes it can 0h t 
church on Sunda x. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I am ſorry that 10 canno 
2 of your invitation now that the day 
5 is explained, but I am e engaget 
on Saturday. | | 
Mrs. Layton. Engaged ! u ar bin 
Melmoth, I know you ſeldom go out with 
out a moon, but if there are any carriag 
. objections give me leave to make them e- 
* _ fy. Let me ſend my horſes; my coachina 
you know is uſed to be out at all times, lig. 
or dark, and you need not be afraid as wy 
1 might with'a poſtboy. ß nw 
C Ms. Melmoth. You are very obligin 
3 but J am, as I faid RY rt aeg engl 
ged at home. 83 
Mes. Layton. Well TE bür alough'y you 
or be Engaged vl people that cen 


5 We] 


andi put off, e you may let me have the boys 
ery atleaſt, and I will ſend my chaiſe for them. 
ou Mrs. Melmoth. Vou are very good to 
Buffchem, but we are all“ engaged im a manner 
ve that cannot be altere. 
t, « You certainly know your own engage 
t nents beſt,” ſaid Mrs. Layton, riſing and 
benz ſomewhat diſpleaſed; & nothing, 
erefore, remains to be ſaid, but that I 
am ſorry : and he took her leave immedi. 
ately, 0 5 
No ſooner was ſhe gone, itn the wdole 
et crowded round Mrs. Melmoth, to know 
hat could be the engagement which they 
ad not heard of; TO be ſure,“ ſaid Lu- 
y, © it was not for us to ſpeak a word 
ben you refuſed it ſo gravely, but I could 
ot but hope, Mamma, that you made a 
iſtake, and was thinking of Monday, when 
know we are to have company to dinner.“ | 
Charlotte. Oh! how lucky that would 
e, I hope, Mamma, you forgot, and then 
ou can ſo eaſily ſend to Mrs. Layton. 
George, I was traps” I own, nn 1 
card the. refuſal. "Br os BD - £44 
et. 0 8 Mrs. 


Mrs 
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| Mrs. Melmoth. And is it poſſible then, I ſu 
my dear children, that none of you gue pc 
what is my engagement? I have given no] 
anſwer, hoping that my reaſon muſt occur tl de 
ſome one of you. "ik if you rains fin 
me out. 3154 
James Dudley. 1 wal own that Go th 
moment Mrs. Layton named Saturday, a 
the day for her ball, it ſtruck me that Mn, 
Melmoth would not. approve of her e | 
going. „ Na 
George. I know my mother would: f 1 De 
indeed fo would every body, think it wromſ to 


to contrive Saturday, as the night for a ball; vit 
but in this particular caſe as Mrs: Laytoiſ the 
uſu 


has managed it all ſo well dere, can Ade no 
_— Herein © 1225 

Lucy. No, that's. PR very 1 th 
came into my mind; ſhe has contrived it : 
To cleverly to be over in good time 1 ani 
_— that you ſee, it could not be helped. 
Charlotte. No, there was no other nigh 
| me could have the ball; 31 ĩt dl 18 then, 0 
never. MN 1 MN . 134 
Mrs 15. Melmoth, 1 a hall is a ching a 0 


2 5 . 
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ſuch prodigious conſequence, hay it was im- 
ee to live without it! 

n no George and James Dua Oh! 1 un- 
ar to derſtand you completely. I know full well 
final what you mean; there would have been no 


ben, 
uel; 


engagement bad che ball been ns! or ate 


1 the] other evening. 5 5 
, Lucy. "NS he « boys right, 1 Mamma? or 
Mrs Hare they not? 
ily; Mrs. Melmoth. Aſk your own under- 
ſtandings, and then anſwer yourſelves, my 
Dears ; can you ſuppoſe it decent or proper 
to uſher in Sunday morning, if not attually 
with dancing, at leaſt with the merriment, 
the ſinging and the thoughtleſſneſs which 
uſually follow a ball? Can you ſuppoſe it 
decent or proper to prevent not only your- 
by the fatigue which follows amuſe- 
ment, but your ſervants likewiſe from at- 
tending the more neceſſary duty of church. 
Think of that, they muſt follow in taking care 
of the carriage and horſes, after the dancers 
are quietly got to bed, dreaming of the charm- 
ing hours they have juſt been ſpending : and 
even Wee it n for ſome of the 
We 3 company 
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company to hurry up the next 1 morning and hin 
appear at church, I would always wiſh, peo-fſghei 
ple to reflect that not only they are to do O 
their On themſelves! but they are in ſome 00. 


n 


wo rnd 4g 1 5 2 you. "think 
one could without conſiderable ſhame re. 
commend to any ſervant a practice, of which 
one did not feel one ſelf an example? 
Lucy. No, to be ſure, bu 
you know Mrs. Layton ſaid ſhe had con- 
trived ſo that every body who. choſe | it might 
go. on ne MD cot Pe TRIS OY 
Mrs. Melmoth.. Ya my ens I know Woo, 
ſhe /aid ſo, but 1 know full well what tha Nou 
means: none of the pęople who go to 
Delville houſe, vill be able to get to church 
on Sunday. They ſup at twelve ſhe ſays; Nratt 
nobody can get away before one or two Hour 
o clock at ſooneſt: nobody, ourſelyes and the 
the Scudamores excepted,, for ſhe wont II { 
think of inviting Mr. Boſville's family, 1 
conclude, as he is a clergyman ; nd other qui 
people have leſs than four miles to go home, hay 
few leſs than eight. How many of them hea 
"ns | think 


„ 


link you vill be able to get emden 50 
eir ſervants out again the next morning to 
go a mile or two to church? Setting afide 
oo the impropriety to chemſelves and fami- 
ies, think what an example it will be to 
heir poor uninſtrutted neighbours, and to 
he Sunday Schools which half of our ladies 
atroniſe, and as you know viſit. With 
hat face ſhould I dare to ſpeak to and ad- 
iſe my poor little ſchelars, think you, on 
he duty of keeping the ſabbath holy, when 
felt that they could anſwer me, true, 
Madam, it is right I ſuppoſe, for a good 
hook. lays ſo; but as for you, this morning 
you were ſinging and dancing away till 
broad day-light, and I was thinking of get- 
ting up; and then I heard your coach go 
rattling by our window ſo, that it waked 
our poor baby; and neither it nor my mo- 
ther got any more ſleep don vou think 
I ſhould blu); | 
IN George. Oh! my dear ak. you a are 
er ¶ quite right, as indeed you uſually are. ou 
e, have ſuch a way of putting thir 


m head that you always convince one. I own 
Kk 1 1 


I was forry at firſt but I 3 10 think 4085 are 
a en bs 
James Dudley. Imuſt FI I too 
felt a little diſappointed at firſt ; but Mrs, 
Melmoth's reaſon is certainly unanſwerable. 
Mrs. Layton may talk of her company's go- 
ing to church, but few of them vill do it. 
Lucy. 1 dare ſay that many vill be too 
much tired, and then to be ſure that would 
not be right. 


Mrs. Melmoth. There « ill anotherſ 


5 reaſon, beſides its being commonly a Satur- 
day, which would alone be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon againſt this particular ball—do N con- 
ſider what Saturday it is? 

Charlotte. What Saturday ? 1 
Mrs. Melnoth. Yes, what Saturday ! do 
you not recollect that this is the week, call. 

ed Paſſion Week? in which you are to 
commemorate the death of Him, who died 
for you! that to-morrow is the day ſet 

apart for the remembrance (which we ſhall 
I truſt, all of us feel with awe and thankful- 
neſs) of his ſufferings and his death—that 
on Sunday we are to celebrate his riſing from 
| | OB. the 


all- 
1ed 
ſet 
all 


lat 


89 
the grave! And do you think that the mid- 
dle day on which we are to think of our Sa- 
viour as ſunk into a ſtate of death can you 
think that that day of all others ought to op 
paſſed in joy and feſtivity 7 | 


Lucy, Sc. Oh! you are right, deareſt 
Mamma. Why would you not ſpeak to 
Mrs. Layton, and ſhe mult have given it 


| James Dudley. I think you are a little 


miſtaken in that expeQation! there is ſome 


difference between Mrs. Layton and us. - 
We are young, and the impropriety had not 
immediately ſtruck us; but at her time of 
life, ſhe muſt have conſidered the matter of- 
ten, and ſettled her own mind upon it; ſo 
that Mrs. Melmoth could not have altered . 
her opinion. 

Mrs. Melmoth. No, no, there Ba: no 
chance of my convincing her I promiſe you, 
or I ſhould willingly have tried, for I don't 
love that common way of many people—ne- 
ver giving advice to ſtrangers, becauſe as 
they ſay, it is no buſineſs of theirs. Moſt 


certainly I am more anxious for you all to 
ET „„ act 


JC 


act and think properly, than it is poſſible I 
ſhould feel myſelf about the conduct of a 
common - acquaintance like Mrs. Layton. 
Yet if I thought I had the ſmalleſt chance 
of ſerving her, I would at any time run the 
riſk of being called impertinent by giving 
her my opinion: and when you have lived a 


little longer in the world, my dear Lucy, 


vou will find that is the name beſtowed up- 
on uninvited adviſers, particularly if the 
advice is a little of the grave ſort. I am 
truly ſorry, my deareſt young people, to 
be forced to diſappoint you of what would 
have been a great pleaſure, but ſince you 
are all convinced that it would be a wrong 
thing, I am well aſſured that there is not 
one who left to determine alone, would for 
a moment heſitate at een apuſc- 
mentor du... | 
Mr. Neville mh "NOM his ride FIR 
alive! Mrs. Melmoth and the girls were re- 
tired to dreſs for dinner, ſo wet that he was 
forced to borrow the ſervants clothes whilſt 
his own were drying; but the charms of his 
_ . viſit fully compenſated for all the - wetting 
: #y he 
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tht experienced, He was in ſlo bi gb 
eſt, ſpirits. with all. the .fine people he had 
een, with the; thoughts © of the ball which he 
had heard Mrs: Layton mention, and con- 
ute his aunt and ber family would attend 

; io. that he had, ventured, he ſaid, to en- 
gage Lady Jane to dance with him: andtalk- 
ed with ſuch delight of Saturday, that the 
boys found ſome difficulty in getting him to 
attend to their intelligence of Mrs. Mel- 
moth's refuſal. His anger when he heard 
this was ungovernable, and to be deſcribed 
only by comparing it to the vehemence of 
his former pleaſure. * He ſwore, he called 
his aunt a formal old Methodiſt! in ſhort 
behaved ſo unreaſonably, that George grew 
moſt extremely angry with him, and had not 
Dudley pacified them both as much as was 
in his power, there would have been danger 
of Mrs. Melmoth hearing how outrageouſly 
her nephew was behaving. His chief griev- 
ance ſeemed to be what excuſe to make to 
Lady Jane Sedley, after having engaged her. 
Indeed, he was determined, he vowed, 
one way or other to get to the dance, whe- 


ther 


ther his aunt choſe to go or not, was no- 
thing to him; and he could ſee no 'reaſon 
why a fine young fellow like himſelf ſhould 
be confined at home, becauſe a ſtupid old 
woman liked better to ſit by her fire, 
and 4 her Prayer” than 80! to a ball! 
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THE mh family <a to pdt 

in one of the moſt lovely days that 
ever was ſeen; and even Mr. Neville's an- 
ger was a little abated againſt } his aunt. In. 
deed, the ſongs of the birds, and the gaiety 
of the appearance of the whole country was 
enough to inſpire any mind with pleaſure, 
and to baniſh the thoughts of diſcontent 
which had poſſeſſed him from the inſtant he 
heard of his diſappointment; which, never- 
theleſs, he was reſolved to repair in ſome 
way or other. And the moment that, he 


$2.3 


ter the church, a6 was ſettling 1 to join them | 


in their way out, and to get himſelf invited; 


D * 195 | EE . and 
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and no thoughts occupied him from thaf 


minute but thoſe of the ball, and contrivan. 

ces how to go to it. The ſervice was no 

IN ſooner « over than he flew out of the church, 
and planted himſelf at the door, with the 

hopes of ſucceeding in his attempt; he bow- 

= ed to Lady Cheſterley, but ſhe ſcarcely ſee- 
ing him was hurrying on to her coach, and 
the young ladies were obliged to follow her. 


Lord Elderfield was anſwering ſome  queſti- 


; | __ on Uf Dre Oakley's, who was not particu 

- larly deſirous of his having much converſa- 

1 tion with Mr. Neville, Who began to be in- 
: conſolable; when thinking he would try his 
chance with Mrs. Layton, he offered her 
his hand to lead her to her carriage, and faid, 
„ think, Madam, you called on Mrs. 
Melmoth after you left Harewell.“ 4 1 
did,” the anſwered, & and I was vety ſorry 
to find that I am to 1 none of you at my 
little dance to-morrow.” I ſhould like to 
wait on you very much,” „ epic Mr. Ne- 
ville.” „Oh! you may be ſure that you, 
or indeed any man will be welcome; if you 
he: to rome; for we are rather thinly offi. 


cered. 0 


- 


that 


an. 


- V8, 

cttich: #2 80 dying ſhe Raipped it into the car- 
riage, and left Neville a little mortified at 
the cold way in which be had been aſked; 

but who, notwithſtanding, returned to his 
aunt, boaſting of the very polite invitation 
he had received from Mrs. Layton, of which 
he ſhould certainly accept; adding that he 
thought her one of the moſt charming WO- 
men he ever met with, ſhe was elegance it- 
ſelf, and ſeemed in every thing ſo perfectly 
faſhionable that he was quite happy at the 


opportunity this offered him of becoming 
acquainted with her. Mrs. Melmoth return- 
ed him no kind of anſwer to any thing he 
ſaid, but obſerving to her own young peo- 
ple that ſhe was glad to ſee ſo large a collec- 
tion of the Sunday ſcholars at church, quic- 
kened her pace, telling them likewiſe that as 
the evening ſervice would be particularly 
early in order that it might be performed 
before dinner. time; ſhe thought it would be 
remarkably pleafant to take a long walk, 


and ſpend the intermediate time in Beech- 
hilt Wood; i inſtead of going home. The 
propoſal bias x no6epted with infinite ſatisfac- 


tion, 


tion: FO Edward aQtually jumped for. Joy. 
Mr. Neville alone did not appear to enjoy 
the ſcheme, and told Mrs. Melmoth that he 
ſhould walk and call on the Scudamores, 
vhom he thought very pleaſant people, and 
vould take care to be back by her hour of 
dinner. * You will do juſt ; as you, pleaſe, 
faid his aunt; and he. was gone in a mo- 
ment, whilſt George, and James Dudley 
looked at one another a little ſurpriſed at 
his manner, and rather ſorry to think how 

much Mr. Neville would hear at Mr. Scu- 

damore's of the Siggreeable JOUrney, from 

London. 1 5 
el ſee very clearly, my Jenn boys from 
your-countenances what is paſſing in your 
minds, ſaid Mrs. Melmoth. But theſe 
little mortifications will ariſe, and had you 
kept the peace in a quieter manner on Mon. 
day, you would not have felt the vexation 

which has refted upon your. minds almoſt 
ever ſince. If Mr. Scudamore ſhould men- 
tion, the circumſtance. to. Arthur Neville, 
you may depend upon it, that we ſhall hear 
of it An. if he ſhould Abs, it vill be clear 
5 5 e that 


the 
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that be wiſhes it not to, beknown in the neigh- 
bourhood; and I ſhall adviſe you both to 
be perfectly ſilent about it; for be it ever ſo 
much known ; you two, who acted the pro- 
per part of defending the poor old gentle- 
man, are not the proper perſons to publiſh 
your own praiſe.” I: 

Edward, who had been for ſome time 
loitering behind, now ran up, and caught 
his mother's hand, ſaying, „Mamma, I 
have made a promiſe for you; now, do 
promiſe me that you will do as I ſaid. 

Mrs. Melmoth. That is according to 
what it ſhall turn out to be. 

Edward. Why; Mamma, I have pro- 
miſed poor Blackman's little boy, (there he 
is, at the other ſide of the field) that you 
would call at their houſe as you go home. 
He ſays his mother is in ſad diſtreſs, and 
they have got another little boy, and his fa- 
ther is very ſick too; and fo I ſaid I knew 
you would, and I was very ſure you w 
give them a deal of money. 

Mrs. Melmoth. My poor Edward! I 


have not a deal of money to give; and you 
H o 


0 . 
» 
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d not to 0 promiſe, leaſt the poor poop 
ſhould be diſappointed.  _ | 

Edward. Oh! but you hang a great 
deal I know, and give away a great deal too. 
And then the poor boy was, ſo glad, and 
faid ſo much about you, and ſo much about 
my being good, and I was fo pleaſed—you 
vill call, won't you, Mamma? 

Mys. Melmoth. 1 certainly do, and ever 
will perform whatever is in my power to 
ſerve my neighbours: But, indeed,” my 
dear child, itis but little I am able to give. 
I will call, undoubtedly, on theſe poor 
Blackmans, whom I know to be not only 
in want, but very deſerving people. Yet, 
believe me, Edward, and I hope you will 
all obſerve what I ſay, as none of you will 
poſſeſs great riches, that true charity conſiſts 
as much in the manner as in the gift; and 
that it is not always he who. beſtows mol! 
money in charity, who is ther moſt charitable 


man. The leaſt oftentation in the manner 


of giving, or the ſmalleſt emotion of vanity 
in the heart of the giver, however carefully 


it _ be enen from human obſerva- 
| | tion, 
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tion, defleoys the whole merit of Fi gift. 
Of this the conduct of two boys, whom I 
ſaw the other day, is a ſtriking inſtance. A 
poor woman, with an infant in her arms, 

ſat mournfully at the corner of a ſtreet, and 
in a melancholy tone, but without begging; 
addrefled every paſſenger in theſe words; 
“J have eaten nothing theſe two days.” 

Two little boys paſſed almoſt at the ſame 
inſtant; the firſt with a large parcel of cakes 
in his hands, juſt given him by the friend 
who accompanied him, and who pointed to 
the poor wretch whoſe complaints juſtly de- 
ſerved attention. The boy took the hint 
readily enough, produced a glittering purſe 
filled with bright ſhillings and ſix-pences, 
pulled out one fix-pence, gave it to the 
woman, waited to hear her bleſſings, and 
walked off perfectly ſatisfied with himſelf, 
and with the commendations which his friend 
beſtowed on the generoſity of the action. 
The other boy, more meanly dreſſed than 
the former, was eating a large piece of cold 
plumb pudding; he ſtopped, watched the 


poor woman while ſhe received the ſix-pence, 
H and 


10 


and then walling up to ber, ſaid with a 
bluſh, I am ſorry I have no money, pray 
take this, for I have had a good breakfaſt, 
and I ſhall want no dinner.” The woman 
heſitated, half inclined to refuſe the pudding; 
of which the boy broke off a little bit, put 
it into the baby's mouth, puſhed the remain- 
der into the- mother's pocket; and then 
with his eyes full of tears, ran away as faſt 
as his legs would carry him. Now, pray, 
which of theſe two children do ow: think 
was moſt truly charitable ? 
Edward. The pudding boy, Mamma, 
to be ſure; and I do really feel ſorry that I 
was ſo glad when Tom Blackman ſaid I was 
the beſt little gentleman in the world, for 
that's being juſt like Gr boy and the fix- 
. 
Mxs. Melmoth. You need not Fn very 
ſorry, though I think you had no great oc. 
caſion to be glad when Tom paid you a lit- 


le compliment, which naturally flowed from 


a grateful heart, and from hopes, which 
what you had ſaid could not fail of raiſing. 
Edward. I can't help being ſorry, Mam- 
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ma, becauſe I feel I have done very wrong 
—but ſure you will give them ſomething ! 

George, catching his brother up in his 
arms, ſaid immediately: © You need not 
fear my mother, but, my dear little Edward, 
don't ery and be unhappy; your age is an 
excuſe for every thing, and I am ſure there 
was no vanity in your heart. You only 
meant to do right. | 

Edward. That I did. 

James Dudley. And how lucky you 
are, my ſweet little fellow, in having a mo- 
ther, that ſo well knows how to teach you 
the difference between right and wrong; for 
they often are ſo cloſely. connected that we 
young folks can ſcarcely diſcover which is 
which. 

Luty. Do be comforted, Ned; I am 
ſure you meant no harm. 73 

Mrs. Melmoth, having conſoled her little 
boy, they proceeded with their walk, and 
then to the cottage, where they found every 
thing in as bad a condition as had been re- 
preſented, and enjoyed the pleaſure of beſ- 
towing comfort upon the whole family”; not 
| H 3 e 
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e by a cif of money, though Mrs. 
Melmoth did not quit the houſe without 
leaving what was acceptable; but by a pro- 
miſe of ſome broth before night for the lay- 
ing-in woman, of a bed-gown, and a blan- 
| ket, both of which ſhe ſeemed very much to 
need. They then walked back towards the 
church; and to their great ſurpriſe, were by 
the way accoſted by young Scudamore, who 
preſenting his hand to George Melmoth, 
| faid, „J have been walking about all this 
morning in doubt whether I ſhould 'go to 
your houſe or not; but my father has com- 
manded me not to go home, or appear at 
church, till I have made it up with you and 
Dudley. So do, Melmoth, give me your 
hand, and let there be an end of it; and then 
let me walk into church with you: for, if 
my father ſees me in am he'll know 
it is all over.“ 
Mlelmoth and Dudley both en him 
they felt not the ſlighteſt reſentment towards 
him, © and even if I did,” added the former, 
< after attending the ſervice of to-day, I 
think I ſhould be aſhamed of barbouring any 
in my. heart.” VVV Scu- 
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e My father is ſo violently 
angry with me, that I am not ſure he will 
ſpeak to me when I go back, unleſs Mrs. 
Melmoth ſays ſomething to 1 oy way of 
appeaſing him. | 

Mrs. Melmoth. Your father is ach too 
unh a man for any thing of that kind: 1 
ſhall no farther interfere between you and 
him, than by taking you with me into my 
ſeat, and when he ſees us together he vill be 
ſure that there is no anger remaining amongſt 
you. Indeed, I ſhould have a wretched. 
opinion of you, if I thought it poſlible there 
was any. Sudden anger is wrong, but laſt- 
ing reſentment and an nn _ is 
the greateſt of faults. 

They were by this time arrived at the 
church, which they all entered, with the 
pleaſing conſctouf of having been doing 
their duty, and as far as was in the power of 
mortals following the precepts delivered to 
them by Him, whoſe virtues, ſufferings, 
and death they were that __ commemorat- 
ing. 

"0 the cont of the evenings Mrs. Mel- 

„„ moth 
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moth was a little ſurpriſed to find that, Mr. 
Neville, who ſeemed greatly out of humour, 
faid not a word about the dance he had ap- 
peared ſo anxious to attend, or about the 
viſit he had made in the morning to Mr, 
Scudamore ; ſhe, however, diſcovered that 
he had not been able to get himſelf invited 
to accompany that family, who ſhe rather 
! ſuſpected did not purpoſe going; but ſhe 
was determined to make no inquiries about 
it, being very ſure ſhe ſhould hear ſoon 
enough what were her nephew's intentions, 
and being reſalved not in any meaſure to 
farther his plans. Mr. Neville was extreme- 
ly ſilent the whole of the evening, and in. 
deed ſeemed to take no pleaſure in the con- 
verſation, which was rather ſerious, and 
Was, as might be ſuppoſed, ruled by the 
day itſelf, and by the events of the morning 
in Blackman's cottage, with which both 
George and Dudley were extremely inte- 
reſted. The poor boy,” ſaid George, 
vas ſo delighted when you ſaid you ſhould 
ſend his mother ſome broth, that I am very 
ſure had you made him the fineſt preſent, 
8 | NA 8 he 
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he would not have been happier: and how 
he cried, poor fellow! when he gave you | 
the reaſon for his not lately attending the 
Sunday Schools—that if he left home there 
would be nobody to nurſe Jack, for that 
mother had been too bad theſe three weeks 
to do any thing.” % | 
James Dudley. And did you take no- 
tice of Betſey, with the new-born babe in 
her arms, ſeeming as fond of it, as if ſhe 
herſelf had been the mother : though it was 
a diſtreſsful ſcene, it was a pleaſing one ; and 
I am ſure we are obliged to Edward for car- 
rying us to it. 5 
Lucy. Charlotte and I were thinking, 
Mamma, as it is really a fine evening, and 
no very great diſtance; if you would give 
us leave to go with jenny, when ſhe carries 
the things; we ſhould like it of all things, 
and it would be ſo charming to ſee them all 
ſo glad. 
Mes. Melmoth. That, my dear, is the 


very reaſon why, I ſhall ſay, No. They 


will, I hope, be glad ; but leave them to 
enjoy it by themſelyes, The going to ſee 
people 
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people enjoy your gifts, looks like going to 
aſk for thanks. Viſit the poor when you 
can ſerve them, but never to hear yourſelf 
. praiſed. On. | 
© Charltie, Oh ! Mamina, it would, not 
be ours, the praiſe would all be yours. 
Mrs. Melmoth. The Blackmans would Ml 7 
not diſtinguiſh between us, the affiſtance Nunc 
comes from this houſe, and the thanks would 
be returned from that. 
Mr. Neville. But in the country, Ma. 
dam, you know people are in ſuch want of 
amuſement that any thing ſerves, and a walk 
to a cottage is, I ſuppoſe, as much an ob- 
je to my couſins, as the ſmarteſt party of 
pleaſure is to my fiſters. You muſt, upon 
my ſoul, have a very dull time of it here, 
and be in monſtrous want of diverſion : but 
I conclude you will before it is long be 
thinking of coming to London. 
Mrs. Melmoth. To London ! For what 
_ Purpoſe, I wonder? . , 
Mr. Neville. If it is for nothing elſe, I Nas 
ſuppoſe you will ſoon have my couſins intro- him 
duced at St. James's? 243757" bor 
; Mrs. 


cor 


Mrs. Melmoth. Your couſins introduc- 
ed at St. James's! what are you dreaming 
about? If there was no other objeQion, 
fourteen and thirteen is not a very proper 
age. But I am aſtoniſhed at your queſtion 


_ 


for numerous reaſons. 
Mr. Neville. Well, they really are ſo 
ncommonly tall, that I forgot their age; 
and as my ſiſters are to be preſented this 
Spring, I expected that ſo would my couſins. 
Mrs. Melmoth. Your father will do as 
he pleaſes, But I can aſſure you I have 
ot the ſlighteſt intention of ſo uſeleſs an ex- 
pence, and ſo improper a pretenſion for 
girls in your couſins ſtation of life. 
Mr. Neville. Why, Madam, you uſed 
e to go I am ſure. 
ut Lucy. And I can remember being taken 
© Minto the hall, to ſee you and your great 
hoop pack yourſelves into a chair when you 
at Were dreſſed to go. | 
Mrs. Melmoth. Your father, my dear, 
I vas a general officer, and of courſe vent 
- himſelf from his rank in his profeſſion: and 
from the manner in which he 9 2 2— * T 
p | TO lived, 
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| lived, It was his choice that I ſhould go like. 


wiſe. I certainly conformed to his wiſh; 


but the caſe is greatly altered with regard to 
you and your ſiſter: neither your rank in 
the world, nor the manner in which we live, 
would make it prudent, or even decent in 
me to ſpend half what would ſupport my fa 
mily for a twelvemonth, in dreſſing you 
two, and in hiring a houſe for us to live in 
at the time. . | 

Mr. Neville. I know that my allen 
would think it very ſtrange, if my father was 
to refuſe their going, when Mrs. Neville 
goes, and indeed every body is preſented. 

Mrs. Melmoth. By Mrs. Neville, I ſup- 
poſe you mean your mother, and I think it 
| would ſound more proper, if you called her 
by that name. But if your own poor mo- 
ther was living, I will venture to aſſure your 
ſiſters that ſhe would not have perſuaded 
your father to wank 4 is ſo little N for 
them. | 

Mr. Neville. Good God! Madam, en 
every body goes to court. 

Lucy. 1 muſt own, Mamma, that I fo 

much 


% 
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uch thought every body did go, that tother 
lay when Lady Jane was walking with me, 
and giving me an account of her ſiſter's be- 
ing preſented this winter, I ſaid, I ſuppoſed 
I was to go to Court ſome time or other. 
And then ſhe faid ſhe was ſure her mamma 
vould be very happy to go with us, and I 
aid you would be much obliged. And 
then ſhe ſaid ſhe hoped we might go together 
as we were both ſo near of an age, and I 
thought that would be quite charming. And 
ſhe gave me an account how Lady Sophia 
was dreſſed ; all lilac and filver, the petti- 


coat all gauze and ſilver fringe — ſo beautiful! 


And then ſhe ſaid there was no occaſion to 
be ſo much frightened; for though Lady 
Sophia was quite terrified with the thought 
of it, the Queen was ſo gracious, and look- 
ed ſo good-humoured, there was n at 
all to be afraid of. 

Mrs. Melmoth. Do you think, my 
dear Lucy, there is no difference between 
you, and Lady Sophia Sedley? The Queen 
is good and gracious to every body, and 
would be ſo to our poor Dame Blackman, 
were 
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were ſhe to come in her way 3 nevertheleſ;, it 1: 
I dont believe you think that poor woman Il. 
would be a proper e to preſent a at NA 
Court? 
Lucy. Dear Mamma! 
Mys. Melmoth. Nearly as pepe a 
yourſelf. You have no ſort of pretenſion Idar 
to that ſtyle of life, and diſtinctions ought ſt 
to be kept up. It is right that an ears 
daughter ſhould be introduced at Court, 
from the rank ſhe holds in the kingdom, 
and becauſe her father can with eaſe afford 
the dreſs ſhe is to appear in; but for a girl 
like you to ſuppoſe ſhe is to keep pace with 
her in every circumſtance, and to have the 
fame beautiful ſilver petticoats, when your 
mother, perhaps, finds it a difficulty to buy 
you a muſlin one; is an abſurdity, for which 
I think you almoſt too old. And as to Ar- 
thur's every body that goes to Court, every 
body will I hope never be a rule for me, if 7 
or for any of you. It would be better if I? la 
fewer perſons went to Court than really do 7 
go, both for their own pockets and for the min 
propriety of the thing itſelf, However, as 


it 


it is impoſſible tO correct the world 1 In gene · | 
ral, the only thing to be, done, is to take 
care of ones ſelf, and ones own family, and 
let every body elſe alone to go their own way, 
which is I fear often not a very wiſe one. 
Mr. Neville. That is to ſay then, Ma- 
dam, that you think my father's letting ** 
liſters go is very fooliſh. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I have not ſaid that; 
but I do ſay I think it very unneceſſary, and 
that as many things are talked of before they 
actually happen, I ſhall not be at all ſurpri- 
ſed if your father changes his mind on this 
ſubject. 
Mr. Neville. Not at leaſt I hope upon | 
zur my account, Lam ſure I ſhall chuſe to go to 
uy N Court; all my acquaintance go, and I think 
ch FW! have as good a right as other people. In- 
\r- deed, if I go into the wand I ſhall go of 
-ry Neourſe. 
ge, Ms. Melmoth. I thought you were to be 
if Na lawyer yeſterday in a great hurry. 
do Mr. Neville. I am by no means deter- 
he {mined in my choice; but I think that as 
as Nr. Neville's eldeſt ſon, it would be ſtrange. 
it PS . i if 
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if 1 did not go to Court, when it is what a0 
every body, that is at all in the world does. I ev. 
I think it a very probable thing, that I may len 
have a ſeat in the houſe, . and then you will - 
allow that it would be ſtrange if I did not. N che 
Mrs. Melmoth. And pray, Arthur, how 
are you to obtain this ſeat ? for as Mr. Ne ya 
ville never was in Parliament himſelf, I ap. 7 
prehend you don't fancy that his intereſt foi feſs 
his eldeſt ſon, will be much greater chan pe. 
ever it was for himſelf. wk 
Mr. Neville. That, Madam, I don't ex that 
actly know; but having very good connec: 
tions in the world, ſince moſt genteel people 
do get into Parliament, I don't ſee why | 
may not do it as well as other young men ol 
ſpirit: and it is a kind of thing I ſhould like, 
Mrs. Melmoth. Alas! alas! for thoſe 
youths who wiſh for ſo ſerious an occup# 
tion, becauſe it is genteel, and very muck 
the thing! ET 
George. Surely, Couſin, you don't 
think of being a member of the Hqguſe, on. 
ly as you think of an amuſement ? 
Mr. Neville, Why, truly George, I 
Gd dont 
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half don't feel impudence enough to ſuppoſe that 
Des. ever I ſhould ſpeak. - I ſhould only be a ſi- 
nay lent hearer, and give my vote with my friends. 
will James Dudley. That is, if you og 
. chem in the right. 
wlll My. Neville. Oh! one's friends are e al- 
Ne. ways right. e 
ap George. Well, as to ſpeaking, I con- 
fon feſs if I was in Parliament I ſhould wiſh to 
han peak; and I don't ſee that it would require 
more impudence to deliver one's opinion in 
ex chat aſſembly, than is neceſſary for every 
cc-Wman to poſſeſs in ſome part of his life, when 
there may be occaſion for him to ſay what 
he thinks on ſubje&s of conſequence, and 
o ſupport what he thinks perhaps very 
rongly in contradiQtion to the opinions of 
other people. —Only, what you call impu- 
dence, I call courage. 
Fames Dudley. And when you are a 
lawyer you know, and are called to the bar, 
you muſt find courage or impudence, name 
pn. Mit as you pleaſe: but I fide with Melmoth 
n terming it courage to ſpeak in public. 
u,. Neville. Really, Gentlemen, 1 
nt VV have 
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have not thought ſo deeply on theſe matters 
as 1 find you have: as to Melmoth, he, we 
know, intends to enjoy the ſatisfaction of 
talking away as long as he pleaſes, with no- 
body to contradict him. And, as for you, 
| Dudley, when you and your wig are pro. 
ing in a ſick room, your patient will be too 
ill to oppoſe you, and will only wiſh you wc 
gone faſter than you came. So, notwith- fa 
ſtanding, all your fine ſayings, I ſtill think 1 
ſhall like to be in Parliament ; and as being 
an orator, is not one of my ambitions, | 
leave all that to you who chuſe it: every 
man to his mind, you know. You may alli 
fit round the fire to-morrow evening, whill| 
you are thinking of me dancing with all the 
pretty girls in the country at Toa 8 
Mrs. Layton's. | 
George, And, pray, who do you g0 
with? for I don't believe the Scudamore fa. 


mily are to be there. 


Mr. Neville, That is not quite determl- 
ned, but I fancy with the Harewell Park 
party, as I am engaged to dance with Lady 
Jane Sedley. I mean to dine there to- mor 

ron 


ark 
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row, and ſhall beg, Madam, that your man 
may not fit up for me, as I think in all pro- 
bability I ſhall likewiſe fleep there and join 
you the next morning at church. 

Mrs. Melmoth. | Indeed, Arthur, I 
meant to tell you that I could not ſuffer 
my ſervant to be of any uſe to you, as it 
would ſo totally derange the hours of my 
family. „ | 


1 SATUR- 


#16 
SATURDAY, 


ue Accident. 


To I 8 52500 withed for day being 3 arri- 
ved, Mr. Neville ſet forward with 
the full determination of forcing himſelf to 
be aſked to dinner at Lord. Cheſterley' $, 
and very certain of getting a conveyance in 
one of their carriages to Mrs. Layton'. 
He had provided himſelf with ſhoes and 
ſtockings in his pocket, and made ſure of 
being aſſiſted in dreſſing by ſome of the ſer 
vants; fo that he galloped off highly de- 
lighted with his ſcheme ; taking care, how. 
ever, to make ſuch a circuit as might occa- 
ſion his getting ſo late to Harewell, as to 
render it almoſt impoſſible for him not to 
| be aſked to dine ; totally regardleſs of all 
the 


all 
the 


11 


the hints he received from his aunt, of the 
want of modeſty in putting himſelf in that 
manner upon people with whom he was ſo 
lightly acquainted. 

| In the courſe of the mornin _ Lady 
Cheſterley with two of her daughters called 
on Mrs. Melmoth, and ſhe learnt from them 
that Mrs. Layton had rather miſrepreſented 


their intentions for the evening; Lady Cheſ- 


terley objecting as much to the day as Mrs. 
Melmoth did: but as Mrs. Layton made 
ſuch a point of her coming, and as there 
was nothing in the world that her poor fon 
loved ſo well as dancing; ſhe had promiſed 
to drink tea at Delville, and let the young 
people dance juſt the firſt dance, but then 
come away directly, ſo as that they might be 
home before ten o'clock ; that the poor old 
Duke might have the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
grand- daughter before he went to bed. 
« And indeed,” added Lady Cheſterley, 
« he is ſo charmed with the politeneſs of 
your two young men, and particularly with 
Mr. Melmoth's manner of ſpeaking French, 
that he longs to ſee them again; and you 
8 ; 3 ä 
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- muſt let them dine with us next Monday or 
Tueſday. I wiſh I could prevail on you 
to accompany them, but I know you ſo ſel- 
dom chule dining out that I dare not men- 
tion it.” Mrs. Melmoth fixed the dinner 
party for Tueſday, but ſaid ſhe muſt beg 
to add her nephew to the number, who 
would not leave her before that time, and 
her ſon could not go out whilſt he remain- 
ed at home. Lady Cheſterley anſwered, 
that ſhe knew Mr. Neville very well, 


and ſhould be extremely glad to ſee him. 


Thus every thing appeared properly ſettled, 
except that, as the Melmoths obſerved af. 
ter ſhe was gone, not a ſyllable was ſaid of 
their couſin's being expected to dance with 
Lady Jane in the evening; and certainly 
no appearance as if he would be invited to 
go with the Harewell party; ſo that they 
could not but ſuſpect it would all end in diſ- 
| appointment. And when the boys return- 
ed from a very pleaſant ride they had been 
taking, they were fo fully of the ladies opi- 
nion; that Mrs. Melmoth, who feared, ſhe 
law ſome little . of triumph riſing in 

| the 
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the minds of the young people, endeavour- 
ed to change the ſubje&, by talking of what 
ſhould be their evening's amuſement; when 
it was determined to read one of Mrs. Han- 
nah More's beautiful Sacred Dramas, in 
parts ; and David and Goliath was the one 
ſelected, becauſe little Edward read the 
part of David ſo well. 1 

Meanwhile Mr. Neville was W as 
much as poſſible not to get to Harewell till 
extremely late; and managed ſo well that it 
wanted but ten minutes of the uſual family 
hour. When he arrived he was ſhewn into 


the drawing-room, from which he did not 


ſtir till dinner was announced; when as he 
had flattered himſelf would be the caſe, 
Lord Cheſterley aſked him if he would not 
walk into the parlour. Nevertheleſs, tho 
the ball they were going to engroſſed almoſt 
the whole converſation, not a word was 


ſaid to aſk him to be of the party: on the 


contrary he repeatedly heard it nemarked, 
how much they ſhould be crowded, five in 
the coach and three in the chaiſe; for there 
were two gentlemen ſtaying at Harewell, 
14 who 
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who were to attend the ladies; ſo that he 
clearly ſaw there were no hopes for him; 
nor indeed any idea that he was to be at 
Mrs. Layton's, as none of Mrs. Melmoth's 
family were to be there. Completely mor- 
tified did he feel himſelf when the carriages 
came, and he ſaw them all ſet off in high 
ſpirits ; whilſt he was left to drink coffee 
with Lord Cheſterley, the old Duke, and 
Dr. Oakley; perſons, whom he would have 
dignified by the names of ſtrange Quiz's, or 
old Dons, had it not been for their titles, 
which were ſome degree of comfort to him, 
What to do he could not tell! He was 
aſhamed to return home, and relate what 
had happened; he could not remain much 
longer where he was; ſo he ordered his 
horſe in deſpair, not well knowing what to 
do with himſelf : but as he mounted, it oc- 
curred to his mind, to ride to the next poſt 
| town, and ſee if he could poſſibly hire a 
_ chaiſe to carry him to Delyille houſe; if fo, 
| he could dreſs at the i inn, return and ſleep 
: there, and go back the next day with the 
api of having been at the ball. But 

LE | Harevell 
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Harewell was a great way from any town, 
and when he got to one, (having loſt his way 
from not knowing the country) by the time 
he was dreſſed, and had got a chaiſe, it was 
ſo very late, that he was forced to make his 
poſtillion | drive at a moſt furious rate, for 
him to arrive at Mr. Layton's before twelve 
o'clock. But ſo near that hour was it, that | 
the laſt dance was nearly ended, and Mrs. 
Layton, who congluded his coming in ſo ex- 
tremely late, after he had heard it was to be 
an early party, was only an air to appear 
fine; received him in ſo cold, not to lay, 
haughty a ſtyle, that he could not but feel 
hurt at it. The Harewell party had long 
been gone, and the very few people in the 
room, with whom he was acquainted being 
all dancing, and ſo late in the evening there 
being no chance of his getting a partner ; he 
was forced to ſtand'as a looker on, endea- 
vouring to get a few words from Mrs. Lay- 
ton, who ſcarcely anſwered to any thing he 
ſad; and when ſhe did, only in monoſyl- 
lables. He however comforted himſelf 
with the > thoughts that it would be' better 
| when 
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when they went down to ſupper; but when Woo 
that time came, which it did in leſs than 
half an hour after his arrival, he found that nut 
as the whole company inſtead of joining a Nit 
he had hoped at one large table, were di- ſo | 
vided into ſeparate parties at ſmall round Nou 
ones, they all ſeemed ſo much taken up Muni 
With one another, and every one ſo buſi. Wbe 
J talking with their partner, that it was 2 by 
great difficulty for him to puſh himſelf into N wh 
company where he was ſo evidently not ¶ vo 
wiſhed for. And at thoſe tables, where he mi. 
did diſcover acquaintance, he did not much N cul 
5 like to preſent himſelf, leaſt they ſhould che 
find out the ſituation he was in; neither ine 
Vas he much relieved by the ſlights which tha 
Mrs. Layton ſtudied to put upon him, nor br. 
by her turning round and ſaying, « I de- m 
clare there's Mr. Neville in doubt whether ¶ ve 
he ſhall ſet down to ſupper, or amuſe him- 
felf with walking about the whole time— pe 
Sir, if you chuſe a ſeat, there's room at I ty 
_ that table, pointing to an empty one. in, 
Vexed at ſuch marked rudeneſs, he felt all 
himſelf moſt completely mortified, and as n 
ſoon 
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ſoon as poſſible after ſupper was over, 
hich he did juſt ſit down to for a few mi- 
nutes with a ſet he was but little acquainted 


- 25 Mvith; he flew to his chaiſe and from thence 
di. to his Inn, where he went to bed too much 
ind Hout of humour to get any fleep with the 


up Muncomfortable reflection of how he ſhould 
11i- ¶ be ridiculed when he returned to Oxford, 
a by wo young men of his acquaintance 
1to M whom he ſaw there, and who he was ſure 
a0t MI vould not ſpare him, though he was deter- 
he FW mined to plead a violent headach, as an ex- 
ich euſe for his ſpeedy retreat. Nor was the 
d thought very conſoling to him that his even- 
er MW ing amuſement had coſt him ſomewhat more 
ch MW than it was worth; as his night's lodging, 
or breakfaſt, carriage, and keep of his horſe 
le: muſt mount up a bill which SO mm ; 
er 25 empty his purſe. : 
n. At Mrs. Melmoth's, though is young 
people were fully convinced of the proprie- 
ty of her opinion with reſpe& to not attend- 
ing the dance that evening, yet they were 
all too honeſt not to confeſs that they could 
not ape wiſhing themſelves there, and that 
tunes, 
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tunes, fiddles, and figures were in their 
minds. Theſe things, ſaid Mrs. Mel. 
moth, muſt ſometimes happen, and there 
would be no merit, my dear children, in 
the world, if there was not ſome degree of 
mortification to produce it. — Seeing you 
yield with compoſure to circumſtances that 
are not quite agreeable, - leads me to hope 
that when events of more conſequence ſhall M - 
befall you hereafter, you will exert the fame of, 
temper which makes you now ſubmit as you dur 
ought; and ſubmiſſion 1s ſo much the duty the 
of every individual, and ſo particularly in if 


every reſpect that of young perſons; that eur 

you cannot too ſtrenuouſly accuſtom your- leet 

ſelves to do it with a good grace. The bet- MW'©? 

ter you liked what you have loſt, the more | 

merit, as I ſaid before, is there in loſing it }W* 

with good humour: for an example, do you ed 

think there is any vaſt merit in my not going Du 

to an ale-houſe and getting drunk, when I MW * © 

| ma 


feel no inclination as you may ſuppoſe to go?” 
James Dudley. No, Madam, I cannot tha 
fay there is; neither is there I fear any migh- A 
ty merit in our not going to the ball, for I 

do 
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do not believe that any one of us left to our- 
ſelves would have thought of refuſing it. 


George. No, not one of us, 1am ſure, 
though we are all conſcious that you were 
right to do it for us. | 

Lucy. I am poſitive that I ſhould not 
have had the courage, ſo all the merit, dear 
Mamma, is yours. | ; 

Mrs. Melmoth. The merit which I ſpeak 
of, is not relative to this refuſal, but to en- 
during the diſappointment, which I have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing very well done. But 
if we do not make haſte, we ſhall loſe all 
our time for David and Goliath, and I have 
ſen Edward with his book open, and __ 
ready this half hour. 

The parts being diſtributed, they began; 
and Edward read his in a manner that charm- 
ed Mrs. Melmoth, and ſurpriſed James 
Dudley, who was not uſed to hear ſo young 
a child read ſo uncommonly well: but this 
moſt intereſting drama had been read more 
than once in the family, and when the boy 
came to the very fine ſcene where the giant 


defies David, his anſwer was. delivered with 
| {ſuch 
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ſuch true modeſty, and ſuch a mixture of 
ſpirit, that Dudley could not help exclaim- 
ing, Oh! how I wiſh the writer of this 
was preſent, for the dear fellow does juſtice 
to her ſentiments, as well as to her poetry, 
and ſhe would think fo I am ſure ! ” Come, 
f come,” returned Mrs. Melmoth, “ we muſt 
have no praiſe to interrupt our performance, 
though perhaps, I think it deſerved, my 
young folks, for it is growing ſo late, tha 
we ſhall barely have time for the fifth part, 
which, juſt as they were going to begin, 
they were interrupted by a loud ſhriek, 
which being followed by. ſeveral more, 
_ alarmed them all ſo much, that Mrs. Mel. 
moth rung the bell, and the great boys ran 
out to inquire into the cauſe of it. Nobo- 
dy coming, and they not returning after a 
conſiderable time; ſhe followed, leaving the 
girls with ſtrict orders not to let Edward 
come too, as he could not poſſibly be of 
any uſe, She found nobody in the houſe; 


and proceeded as far as an out-building, be- 
fore ſhe could diſcover what had cauſed all 
the diſturbance, which ſhe then found to 


have 
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have been truly alarming. A maid- ſervant - 
had unfortunately dropped a candle upon a | 


large bundle of linen, juſt brought in from 
the waſh; it had caught fire, and from 
thence communicated itſelf to her clothes, 


and ſhe was moſt terribly burned. Whilſt 


the reſt of the ſervants were bulily employ- 
ed in aſſiſting her, the flames had ſpread 
with ſuch rapidity, that it had required the 
efforts and very hard work of the man-ſer- 
vant, and two boys, who were really men 
in ſize and ſtrength, to get them under with- 
out very ſerious miſchief to the reſt of the 


houſe. By the time Mrs, Melmoth arrived, 


all actual danger was over, but {till buckets 
of water were neceſſary, that part of the 
building was nearly overflowed, and there 
was nobody as yet at leiſure to carry the 
poor groaning ſcorched woman to her bed, 


or to go to the neighbouring town to fetch 


the apothecary, whoſe aſſiſtance appeared 


ſo neceſſary. However, Mrs. Melmoth be- 


ing a perſon who never hurried herſelf, or 
thoſe around her (as is ſo very common 
with people, who not poſſeſſing her com- 

| mand 
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mand of ſpirits, add to the diſtreſs of othen I bu 
by diſplaying their own) her quiet direct. Nit v 
ons were of the greateſt uſe, in reſtoring Wanc 
ſome degree of compoſure ; for though the Hand 
boys worked with the greateſt zeal, andthe 
were of infinite ſervice in extinguiſhing the wer 
conflagration; they ran againſt one another, ſſſthe 
and as much water was thrown upon the wh. 
| ground as upon the fire. But when once tho 
Mrs. Melmoth had prevailed upon one per- tha. 
ſon to pump, whilſt the others handed theWintc 
buckets, the miſchief was ſoon at an end ſWhe: 
and ſhe got the maids to aſſiſt her in con- no 
veying the poor ſufferer to a bed, which an 
ſhe and her daughters, whom ſhe now call. 
ed to help, prepared for her on the ground 
floor; and then determined to vatch by 
her, till the apothecary could be fetched, 
which muſt be a work of ſome time; and 
the maid-ſervants were ſo thoroughly ter- 
rified with the dreadful ſcene they had juſt 
witneſſed, that Mrs. Melmoth was very po- 
ſitive they were not proper people to leave 
with the care of the poor creature whoſe 
agonies were terrible. The man too had 
1 burnt 
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ner burnt one of his hands fo very much, that 
eddi. it was impoſſible for him to guide a horſe, 
ring and the foot-boy was out; ſo that Dudley 
the and George had to go to the ſtable, prepare 
and the horſe, and as the latter knew the way he 
the went over to the neighbouring town, whilſt 
her, the former took the care of poor Edward, 
theEwho was frightened almoſt out of his ſenſes, 
nce though ſomewhat comforted by a promiſe 
der- tat he ſhould fit up till Mamma came again 
the into the parlour. Mrs. Melmoth kept both 
her girls in the room with the poor maid, 
not being at all ſorry that they ſhould have 
an opportunity of learning what it was to 
nurſe the lick, and of finding that gentleneſs 
and compoſure is more ſerviceable than all 
the buſtle, which is ſo much the way of 
common people. Very fortunately, George 
found the apothecary at home, who return- 
er- Jed directly with him; and before twelve 
uſt Mo'clock, Mrs. Melmoth had the pleaſure of 
0- finding herſelf ſeated quietly round the ſup- 
per table with her family, and of knowing 
that the hurts of her ſervant, though very 
painful, were not likely to prove in the 

's e leaſt 
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leaft dangerous, or of an alarming nature, 
« Well ! ” ſaid Lucy, © I do think I never it 
was ſo frightened in all my life, as whilt _ 
Mamma was away; there, we heard ſuch a n 
ſcreaming, and did not know what about iſ | 
And then, while George was gone, I could 
not help thinking if ſome accident was to 
happen to him, to add to it all!“ 
Charlotte. No, never in my life, was Ill c 
Jo frightened! _ fo 
Mrs. Melmoih, My Dears, you never ry 
had ſo much reaſon, for you never befor: 
were witneſſes of any thing that was alarm. 
ing. But as there was no occaſion to in- 
_ creaſe the diſtreſs you were already in by 
fearful apprehenſions, why ſhould you, ny 
dear Lucy, think your brother in more dan. 
ger than Dick would have been in, if he 
had gone with the meſſage ? with which | 
ſhould certainly have ſent him, had he been 
at home. And he, you know, is but twelve 
- years old, and has neither more legs nor 
arms than George poſleſſes. 
Lucy. But you know it is not abſolute) 
George's buſineſs to go of meſſages, on 
korſeback at paſt ten o'clock. George. 


* 
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5 George. That is no reaſon, Lacy for 
its doing me any miſchief, 8 
Mrs. Melmoth. It would be his bufi- 


neſs if he had to get his living in the manner 


that Dick does; and it is every one's buſi- 
neſs to help another when they can. 
Charlotte. That is very true; but ſtill I 
am ſure, Mamma, you were a little uneaſy 
for my brother, though you ſaid nothing; I 


faw you looked in a fright, and liſtened eve- 


ry time you heard a noiſe. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I certainly did not think 


it a ſcheme of amuſement for George, to 


ride in ſo much hurry of ſpirits on ſo un- 
pleaſant an errand; for I was very much 
alarmed for poor Mary's hurt, till the arri- 
val of Mr. Nelſon ſet my mind at eaſe. 
James Dudley. It has been a fad fright _ 
indeed to us all ; but when once you came 
amongft us, Madam, it was quite ſurpriſing 
how much it leſſened. It was amazing to 
ſce with what coolneſs you told us all that 
was beſt to be done, and by your e 


quieted us. 


e She always i is ſo, Wann; 
| 5 K 2 | how 
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ho ſhe manages I cannot gueſs. But I re- 
member her being thrown from her horſe 
once, and monſtrouſly hurt; and ſhe it was 
that comforted the ſervant and me, inſtead 
of our comforting her; and contrived too 
all how ſhe ſhould be got home, inſtead of 
us whoſe buſineſs it ought to have been. 
Mrs, Melmoth. Is there any uſe, my 
good young people, in giving way to terror? 
Struggle againſt it, and believe me it will ne- 
ver overcome you. | 

Lucy. 1 only hope we may ever be able 
_ to imitate you, I am ſure we ſhall all try. 
But, oh! what a difference between this 
and the way my couſin Neville has been 
ſpending his evening. 
Charlotte. Ah! Iam ſure I have been 
comparing the two ſcenes in my own. Hind, 
ever ſince our fright began. 

James Dudley. And fo have I; and if 
I may be allowed the phraſe, with thankful- 
neſs. . Only think, if this ſad accident had 


happened in our abſence, what muſt have 
been the conſequence to poor Mary ! or, 
indeed, to the whole family! For it would 

have 


738 
have been quite impoſſible, without Mel- 
moth's aſſiſtance and mine, i get the fire 
Out. 

George. Aye, that it would, only think 
there would have been none but women in 
the houſe, for Thomas would have been 
with us, and how could they, frightened as 
they were, have either put out her burning 
clothes, the flames of the houſe, or fetched 
Mr. Nelſon to her? ſuppoſing the firſt miſ- 
chief at an end. No, I am truly happy at 
what I own, once made me ſad—our not go- 
ing to this dance. My mother judged right- 
ly at firſt, and as things have turned out we 
have every reaſon to rejoice that ſhe ſettled 
it all as ſhe did. 55 | 

Mrs. Melmoth. Ever WE you find it ſo, 
my dear children, what at firſt bears an un- 
pleaſing appearance will uſually turn out ve- 
ry differently! Do but determine to act ac- 
cording to the diQtates of conſcience, and 
on every occaſion ſtrictly to do your duty, 
leaving the event in the hands of a wiſer 
Judge than yourſelves; and however diſa- 


greeable the F protons may appear, the future 
Kg - will 


n moſt & afuredly Honey or later your fa- crit 
tisfaftory. £2 4k 
James Dudley. But . a chance! and 
what a lucky chance, dear Madam, that it 
has all happened juſt ſo! 
| Mrs. Melmoth. Not a chance, but— 
' Charlotte. Oh! Mamma, exactly what 
vou made me tranſlate into Engliſh this 
morning: one would think the ſtory was 
written upon this occaſion. Do let me ſhew ſj 
it to my brother and Mr. Dudley; I am ſure 0 
they will think the ſame. . 
Mrs. Melmoth. So you ſhall, my dion 
but as it grows very late, and quite time for 
us all to go to bed; inſtead of ſhewing it 
now, juſt mark the page in your book, and 
ay ſhall mn it at their R 8 


The Bull. 


ROBERT and Lewis bad a diſpute 4 
other day, vbilſt they were at play, and as 
happened to be in the way and heard i it; 1 
will tell you what it was. 

„Oh! bow e Papa is miſtaken, 


: cried 
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ried Robert, © how very thoroughly miſta- 
ken!” What is his grand miſtake, pray?” 
inquired Lewis. Why,” anſwered Ro- 
bert,“ he was, if you'll believe me, telling : 
e yeſterday morning, that God Almighty 
akes care of every thing in this world; that 
he does every thing, and manages that every 
bing which happens ſhould be for our good ; 
ſo I, who always uſed to believe Papa, be- 
lieved all he was ſaying: and ſo of courſe 
expected none but pleaſant things. Well! 
and the very next thing has been, that I 
have loſt my fine great bouncing ball, which 
oft me eighteen-pence! Be pleaſed now 
to tell me, is that mightily for my good? 
Poor I, who have no more money left 
with which to buy another? 

« Oh ! fye, for ſhame! brother,” ſaid 
the other boy, can you ſuppoſe that God 
Almighty troubles himſelf about ſuch little 


h 
1 matters? „ For ſhame yourſelf,” replied 
I Robert in tears, “ if we are to believe Papa, 


God Almighty commands and takes care of 
every thing, yes, of abſolutely every thing 
in the whole world; ſo then ones ball comes 
= <- | in 
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in for care, as well as all the reſt, and be. 


lieve that who can.” © We will diſpute no 
longer,” anſwered Lewis, © about what we 
don't underſtand, but inſtead of that, let us 
hunt for the ball,w hich cannot be far off, 


this very ſpot,” . 

Theſe children were on the ſea-ſhore, 
and climbing about among the rocks, hap- 
pened to ſtray to a ſpot where they found a 
man ſtretched along upon the ſands, and 
child-like immediately made up to him to 
Ire, if he had ſeen the ball; when they 
diſcoveted him to be ſo feeble as to appear 
almoſt d prived of every power of motion 
or of ſpeech, The ball was inſtantly for- 
gotten; they raiſed him, gave | him what lit- 
tle help was in their power, which conſiſted 
in a few apples, and ſome cakes that very 
| fortunately were in their pockets; ; and in- 
quiring what made him ſo extremely faint 
and languid, learnt with the utmoſt ſurpriſe 
that he was an unfortunate man, whoſe boat 
Vas loſt the night before, that he had ſaved 


8 his own life by nnn, whilſt there was 


reaſon 
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reaſon to ſuppoſe that his companions were 
drowned; and that worn out as he felt him- 
ſelf with fatigue, he ſhould probably have 
expired, had it not been for the aſſiſtance 
they had afforded him. The boys, whoſe 
hearts were melted by his recital, inſtantly. 
gave him all the riches they poſſeſſed, 

amounting to two ſhillings and two-pence 
half-penny ; and beſides offered to take him 
home to their father's, who, they were very : 
certain would receive him with kindneſs, 
The poor man accepted of the invitation, 
and accompanied them with many thanks; 
whilſt the brothers, quite delighted with this 
opportunity. of being uſeful, were rejoicing 
at the lucky meeting all the way they went. 
“What a happineſs, my dear Lewis,” faid 


Robert, „ that we were there! had it not 
| been for our timely care, this ſtout ſeaman 
would certainly have periſhed! What a 


ſtrange chance too it was, that we happened 
to walk that way, when we ſo very ſeldom 
take that turn!“ “ Yes, it is happy,” an- 
ſwered the other brother, © very happy that 
ve ſaw this poor man; and it gives one 

„„ more 
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more plesſure I think than finding twenty 
balls.” « Very true,” replied Robert, and 
| to tell the truth, I had forgotten the ball; 
| however, we are much obliged to it, for it 
was ſeeking for that, which made us find 
the poor man. Oh ! how glad I am that 1 
did loſe it: if I had not loſt that, we ſhould 
not have walked that way; if we had not 
walked that way, we ſhould not have ſeen 
this ſtranger; if we had not ſeen him 
« Well then,” cried Lewis interrupting him, 
« own that Papa was not ſo thoroughly miſ- 
taken, but may be in the right, when he 
ſays that every thing that happens is for the 
. beft; fince you now ſee that a provoking ac- 
cident has ſaved a man's life.” „Ob! I do 
confeſs it,” anſwered Robert, © and will all 
my life confeſs that all things are ordered by 
God Almighty; as I have fo convincingly 
found, that ſo trifling an accident has pro- 
duced a great a ng * 
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Vanity. 


HEN Mrs. Melmoth came out from 
church, ſhe found that her daugh- 
ters, inſtead of walking home, had been 
vaiting for her in the church- yard, with the 
two younger Lady Sedleys; who had like- 


wiſe been waiting for their family, and were 


in hopes that inſtead of returning directly 
home, ſhe would take a long walk with 
tbem. For the weather was inviting, and 
the whole country in the moſt tempting 
beauty. But Mrs. Melmoth told them, ſhe 
was rather ſurpriſed at their having forgotten 
poor Mary, whom they had not had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing in the morning, and 
that 


1 


that ſhe ſhould certainly go home, with a 
hope of their learning whether ſhe was more 
tolerably comfortable than when they went 
out. The girls were immediately ſtruck 
vith the unfeelingneſs of their having thought 


of their own amuſement, before they did of Nu 


the comfort of their poor ſervant ; and with 
great pleaſure on their return home, heard 
Mr. Nelſon confirm to their mother his re- 
port of the preceding night, that Mary 
would very ſoon recover from her hurts. 
On their way they met with the boys, who 
had walked forwards to ſee N eville, who 
they coneluded muſt by this time be got 
| home; but found he was not. yet arrived. 
« And only think, Mamma,” ſaid Lucy, 
that the Lady Sedleys ſay, though he di- 
ned at Harewell yeſterday; and they did 
not at all expect him, he never ſaid he was 
going to the Ball, and that they wondered 
whether he was there or not. And then 
that all the time they ſtayed, which was till 
near ten o'clock, they never ſaw him. So 
| where can he be gone to? | 

Charlotte. And Lady Jane 27% ſhe n ne- 
| ver 
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er underſtood that ſhe was engaged to him, 
for we told her what he had ſaid. She lays 


h a 


Ore 


ent ton Thurſday morning he met Mrs. Lay- 
ck Mon at Harewell, and the Ball was talked of; 
ght Ihe ſaid to her, he was fitting next her, I 
of Nuppoſe you are very fond of dancing, La- 


ith Mey Jane ? that ſhe ſaid, Ves; and he faid, 
am ſure ſo am I, So ſhe ſuppoſes he 
alled that an engagement. But ſhe went 
engaged to one of the gentlemen, who are 
ow ſtaying at Harewell, 

Lucy. They do long to know all about 
t; and as he is to dine there on Tueſday, 
hey. hope they ſhall find it all out. They 


d. Wo give ſuch an account of the houſe at 
y, Melville, Lady Louiſa ſays ſhe never in all 
li- er life ſaw any thing ſo beautiful! 


Charlotte, Oh! Mamma, it is ſuch a 
deſcription they gave! 

Mrs. Melmoth. Lady Louiſa, my th 
s not older than yourſelf, can have ſeen 
II Hut little, and is therefore not an adequate 
o udge of the grand affair of decorating 
Pooms; but as Mrs. Layton has much of 


hat ſort of taſte, 1 doubt 1 not it was pretty. 
F 
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I am, however, ſorry that you talked { 
much about your Couſin ; he has I fear ex 
poſed himſelf, but it was not your place t 
proclaim his folly.” 

They found no Mr. Neville, when the 
came home from a walk, which after viſitiny 
and conſoling the afflicted, Mrs. Melmoll 
very willingly took; neither did he mak: 
his appearance till the family were juſt { 
down to dinner, and then with marks of ye 
Ty ill humour on his countenance, did þ 
take his place at the table, complaining of 
moſt violent head- ach, and avoiding even 
queſtion which was put to him relative i 
the amuſements of the preceding evening 
and as to who were his partners? pleadiny 
as an excuſe for every thing, that he was i 
excruciating pain; as however he ate wit 
conſiderable appetite, could and did talk: 
much as uſual, whenever the converſatio 
took a different turn; his complaints di 
not meet with a great deal of pity. The ac 
cident of the fire ſeemed for him a fortunat 
one, as whenever any queſtion was put tt 
tim about Delville, he almoſt conſtant! 
ns ES begul 


e 
d begun his lamentations for Mrs. Mclmoth's 


rex fright and diſtreſs. This behaviour was ſo 
ce evident to every body, that Mrs. Melmoth 


hinking it right, that what had happened 


Y ſhould be explained, aſked him at once how 


in he went to Delville Houſe, as ſhe found 


from Lady Cheſterley that he had not ac- 
companied her? He was therefore obliged 


dreſſed and ſlept at an inn; and that having 
the ſame ſort of violent head-ach which now 


vhen at Mrs. Layton's. 


nM all about who was there; and about the 
ol rooms, which Lady Jane Sedley ſays were 
prettier than any thing ſhe ever beheld. 

Mr. Neville. I really ſeldom mind ſuch 
ſort of things ; pretty enough I believe. 
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green- houſe plants were ſet out, and lamps 
about them in the inner room, and o beau- 
tiful! 


Mr. Neville, I did FO much trouble 


Jormented him, he had danced but little 


Lucy. But tell us at leaſt, Mr. Nevis, 


— 


Jo acknowledge with conſiderable confuſion 
that as he found their carriages full, he had 


Charlotte. Lady Louiſa ſays, all the 


2. 


my head about that matter; I care but little 
about plants. 

George. But, pray can you tell me about 
che company ? were the Scudamores there ? 
James Dudley. You know, Melmoth, 
that Scudamore ſaid he was not to go. 
George. Aye, but ſtill his father might 

change his mind. Were they there? 

Mr. Neville. I tell you, I did not much 
mind about it; but _ I not, Madam, 
reach you your work? ; 

| Lucy. Dear, Couſin have you forgot- 

ten that it is Sunday ? 
Mx. Neville. No, upon my | life! Lu. 
cy, I am not aſleep, but I do ſuppoſe my 
aunt has too good ſenſe to object to work- 
ing on a Sunday, and I did not port her 
of. 

Charlotte, Work on a Sunday ! ho 
ever heard of ſuch a thing? El. 
M. Neville. Who ?—Every body, to 
be ſure; don't they, Madam ? and as your 
work is not labour with which you are to 
earn your living, I dare ſay you are too ſen- 
| ible to conſider ſuch ſort of 7 with your 


fingers 
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ur 
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fingers as more work than it is to uſe them | 
in carving at table, putting on your bonnet; 
or writing a note, or a letter; and no more 
real crime is there in working, than in play- 
ing at cards on a Sunday, which were you 
a card-player you would do, as you know 

every body does. 

Mrs. Melmoth. 1 have given you no 
anſwer, becauſe I perfettly knew what you 
would ſay to me if I had: and now that you 
have exhauſted all the wit you have in ſtore 
upon the ſubjett ; I ſhall only ſay that had it 
not been for the ſake of diſplaying it before us 
and appearing genteel, you would not have 
thought of offering to reach me my work— 
which on a week-day, never I believe yet 
entered into your head, and although I ſhall 
not attempt convincing you that working is 
wrong, and playing at cards fooliſh on a 
Sunday; yet you know as well as I do, 
that I think it an indecent cuſtom which I 
never prattiſe. 

Mr. Neville. Well, Madam, beg par- 
don; I did not mean to make you angry 
but, upon my life! I cannot think hoW 

N | ; - 3: an 


_ ” 


long Winter evenings paſs off in the coun. 


try, nor what you can do with yourſelves 
from four o'clock till you go to bed, when 
you are not even to work for your diverſion! 
What other amuſement can you find, for 
you can't be talking for fix hours together | 
ſhould ſuppoſe ? 
Mrs. Melmoth. I rather hope that your 
couſins and I, ſhall never grow tired of one 

another, and that they will not ever be at a 
loſs for amuſement. 
George. Sure you muſt ſuppoſe that 
reading, writing, and muſic * ſufficien 
employments for an evening. 

Mr. Neville, Oh! as to . I ſhould 
ſuppoſe that full as ſinful as paſling a bit of 

thread through a bit of muſlin! _ 
George. I don't tell you that I want my 
ſiſters to play or ſing any thing of the Judi 
crous kind on a Sunday evening, but there 


s ſuch a thing as ſacred muſic. - 


James Dudley. And J am ſure, I once 
heard Miſs Melmoth ſing a hymn in a man- 
ner which I never cæn forget, and hope 


ſome time or other to hear 1 it repeated. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Neville. Pſalm-ſinging is not parti- 
cularly charming to my taſte ! 
Mrs. Melmoth. Then you have but little 
taſte for muſic ; that is the real ſtate of the 
caſe ; for ſome of the fineſt muſic in the 
world is Church muſic. | 
Mr. Neville, Oh! I know many peo- 
ple are fond of it; but what is Church muſic ' 
unleſs you fairly go to a muſic meeting, 
where there is a great band, and 
Mrs. Melmoth. And a great deal of 
company, Arthur, and that every ay is to 
be there? - .. 45 
Mr. Neville. I have always loved ſocie- 
ty, and hope I always ſhall be of a cheerſul 
turn: to enjoy the pleaſures of long gloomy 
hours by a country fire-ſide I cannot under- 
ſtand, nor have I any ambition to do it. 
But I ſuppoſe my couſins are great botaniſts, 
that is ſomething to do in the country. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I cannot ſay they are. 
Mr. Neville. No! Why they are very 


fond of the garden, and botany is grown 

quite the thing. Every body ſtudies bota- 

ly ; my ſiſters have begun I know. 
"21 ol 


Mrs. 


„ 
* 
Mrs. Melmoth. Yes, it is quite the n. 
thing I know ; and therefore I do not wiſh dh 
your couſins to attempt what ſo many young | ta 
women expoſe themſelves by pretending to 

underſtand. Conſidered as a ſcience, bota- m 
ny is a ſtudy which may be uſeful to many I 
people, but very ſeldom to women; and as N cc 
a a mere ſmattering at any ſcience is really an I ye 
abſurdity, I do not like to ſee every Miſs, MW af! 
who buys a botanical fan, fancy ſhe has as w. 
much knowledge on the ſubjeR as the inge- Ml le, 
nious contriver of it muſt poſſeſs; or pride MW de 
herſelf, as I have known ſeveral do, on be- ¶ de 
ing able to ſpeak a few Greek and Latin I de 

names, Which are ofiener miſapplied and ill 
pronounced than not. And the merely call- iſ « 
ing a common flower by its botanical name, ¶ ed 
which I have known many women do, for 
the ſake as they think of exciting admirs. 
tion, is ſomething ſo completely ridiculous, 
A | that it muſt tempt whoever does know a lit- 
tle of the matter to laugh. No, your cou- 
ſins are gardeners, but don't pretend to be 

botaniſts. | 12 8 

Mr. Veville. However, Madam, it 1s 
N . not 


I 
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not every body who is quite ſo learned a la- 
dy as yourſelf; other people may ſtudy bo- 
tany without the fear of being laughed at. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I do not believe that 
my learning will much alarm any body; but 
I am greatly obliged to you, for the two 
compliments I have of late received from 
you; and I perfectly comprehend them, 1 
aſſure you. It was but two days ago, that I 
was ſo wondrous good, and to day I am a 
learned lady ; all which is very clearly un- 
derſtood by whoever is not a child, and un- 


der the ſemblance of a compliment is really 


deſigned as an inſult. _ 
All the young people inſtantly e 


& an inſult ! ” and Mrs. Melmoth proceed- 


ed, © Yes, an inſult; yet am I ſo contra- 
dictory that J actually take it well! The 
being called ſo vaſtiy good, which by Ar- 
thur is meant as a joke, and even ſometimes 
the title of Methodiſt, applied as a ridicule; 
ſeldom is the ſhare of any perſon but of one 
who from a little quietneſs and regularity of 
life, ſpends their time more creditably than 
is commonly the caſe with thoſe people who 
kg at 
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are quite the thing. So you ſhall call me 
mighty good, and vaſtly formal, for I know 
you mean them as ſynonymous terms, as of. 
ten as you pleaſe without my being affront- 
ed; on the contrary, I ſhall be pleaſed, 
And with regard to the learned lady, that 1s 
pretty much the ſame kind of thing. I 
know it is a name in general given to igno- 
rant pretenders, and that there is not a more 
laughable character in the world, than that 
of a woman, pretending to what ſhe in fact 
knows nothing at all of. Is it not, by the 
bye, juſt what I was deſcribing with regard 
to girls ſtudying botany ? However, thoſe 
people in general who bear the title of learn- 

ed ladies, are only ſuch, who having really 
taken a little more pains with themſelves than 
is quite uſual, envy applies to them an appel- 
lation which they do not aſpire to. Your 
therefore calling me by this deriſive title, I 

am determined to conſider as flattering to 


myſelf; for though without one grain of 


what in truth may be termed learning, I 
hope I do not quite want for common ſenſe.” 

Mr. Neville. W God! Madam, not 
. allow 


all 


thi 
thi 
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allow yourſelf a learned lady, when you 
were finding fault with people's ſpeaking 
Greek that they did not underſtand ? 

Mrs. Melmoth. Does it therefore follow 
that I underſtand it? There are many 
things, which I may know to be wrong, 
yet know not how to corrett. 

Mr. Neville. Well, but I have always 
heard it ſaid that you were very wiſe, and I 
of courſe have always believed it. 7 

George. My mother 1s extremely obliged 


to you, to be ſure, for the high opinion 1 


ſeem to entertain of her. | 
Mr. Neville. Ves, and as ſhe is ſo re- 
markably clever, I do wiſh ſhe would a lit- 
tle explain to me, how time can be ſpent to- 
lerably in the country, with ſo very few 
neighbours. | 

Lucy and Charlotte. Dear I think we 
have a great many; Iam ſure there ſeldom 


paſs many days without ſomebody's calling. 


Mr. Neville. Good God! that's nothing; 
I don't call a formal half hour's viſit compa- 
ny. Without evening company, and ſome 
public places, nothing can be called ſociety. 

L 4 James 
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James . You fave likewiſe for- 
gotten the excellent library, which ſeems one 
of the chief comforts of this houſe. : 


Mr. Neville. I am no 8 I 


own; and though books have their uſe to 
be ſure, there are other things that amuſe me, 
— Oh! a propos of worms, I ſuppoſe that 
conveniently ſituated as you are near the ri. 
ver, my: couſins fiſh a great deal. 

George, Weare continually on the Wa- 
ter, and enjoy the boat extremely, which 
my mother has been ſo good as to buy for 
us; but we don't fiſh. _ | 

Mr. Neville. Not fiſh ! TI think it one 
of the pleaſanteſt quiet amuſements that can 
be, and ſhould have ſuppoſed it would EX- 

attly have ſuited Mrs. Melmoth. | 
dane, You will think-ms e very 
ſtrange, when I appear to object to whatever 
you propoſe as an amuſement ; but the ex- 
ceſſive cruelty of fiſhing conſidered as a di- 
verſion made it, that I never liked it my- 
ſelf, or have recommended it to your cou- 
ſins; who, to my great ſatisfaction, have as 
much averſion to it as I have. 

a 5 James 


tre 


: E. | 
James Dudley. 1 ſhould have wonder- 
ed, if either Mrs. or Miſs Melmoths had 
been fond of it. 

Mr. Neville. But don't you hon. Ma- 
dam, that if you uſe an artificial fly, there is 
none of the OG which is ſo much talked 
about ? 3 . 

Mrs. Melmoth. Indeed I do not. There 
is an end of ſome of it, but by no means of 
all. Have you forgotten the ſtate of the 
fiſh that is drawn up into the air? It pro- 
bably ſuffers the ſame torment which you 
would, if immerſed under water. And I 
cannot think that ſeeing any thing which 
poſſeſſes life ſtruggling in the agonies of 
death ought to be a mere paſtime !_ 

Mr. Neville. This is very fine and feel- 
ing, certainly! but this very great delicacy 


and ſenſibility may be carried much too far, 


and produce great inconveniencies. At 
this rate, Madam, I ſuppoſe you would not 
kill a fly that was troubleſome, for fear of 
what the poor creature might feel! | 

Mrs. Melmoth. Whatever is ſeriouſly 


troubleſome or hurtful, one has a right to 
deſtroy ; 


deftroy ; but I ſhould be ſurpriſed at any 


one who deſtroyed inſe&s for amuſement. 
Mr. Neville. For amuſement ! no, not 
for amuſement. 9 — 
Mrs. Melmoth. Well, fiſhing, unleſs it 
is done for food by a perſon whoſe bufineſ; 
it is, is very much the ſame thing as OR 
flies for diverſion. CORES 
Mr. Neville. You eh ſay che ſame of 
hunting. 5 
Mrs. Melmoth. 80 I do: I think it a 
fooliſh amuſement, from the extreme waſte 
of time and of money which it occaſions; 
and from the cruelties which by that means 
are inflicted on three ſorts of animals— hor: 
ſes, dogs, and hares. N 
Mr. Neville. I don't think we ſhall ever 
agree on this ſubject; but as you have ſuch 
amazing pity for all animals that ſuffer from 
the cruelties of mankind, I think, Madam, 
you had better live in thoſe countries where 
it is held unlawful to eat any thing but vege- 
2 tables, as Bruce, the great traveller, tel] 
us was the caſe in Abiſſinia, where I think 
he was almoſt ſtarved to death for want of 
meat to eat. Mrs. 
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any ll Mrs. Melmoth. I would adviſe you, Ar- 
thur, another time before you tell us any 
hing you have read, juſt to recolle& your- 
ſelf a little. But, now, as Edward has not 
read a word to me the whole Gays ve will 
have a Bitte Kory. 


Ignorance ſometimes endeavours to con- 
eal itſelf under a veil of boldneſs, that ren- 
ders it ten times more diſguſting than in its 
atural deformity ; whilſt real knowledge IS 
ot unfrequently concealed by a modeſty, 
hich though pleaſing and amiable when 
kept within proper bounds, muſt yet not be 
ſuffered to amount to the ſhyneſs ſo painful 
0 the perſon oppreſſed by it, and to thoſe 
ho wiſh to ſee their friends appear in the 


ver 
ich Hnoſt advantageous light. 
om Of this truth, two boys, were lately a 


Iiriking inſtance. They were ſchool-fellows, 
and much of the ſame age and ſize, but one 
appeared a head taller than his companion, 
11; From the ereft poſture in which he ſtood, 
nk Mor walked careleſsly : about the room; whilſt 


of Wie undaunted air with which he looked 
75. 1 around 


e ! 1 ei, — — 
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was written.” „ Well, young man, your 
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around him beſpoke a mind thoroughly 
pleaſed with itſelf. The other boy fat in 
one corner of his chair, playing with his 
buttons, and pulling the fingers of his gloves; 
his head reclining on one ſhoulder, and 
turned from the company, as if afraid of be. 


ing ſeen. A friend, wiſhing to draw them * 
a little into notice, after receiving ſome al. bo) 
moſt unintelligible anſwers from the ſhy er 
boy, aſked the gay one what book he va“! 
reading ! ? to which without the leaſt heſita * 
tion he replied, that he was reading Ho- \ 
mer's Virgil. What ?” ſaid the i Inquirer, ine 
with the greateſt expreſſion of ſurpriſe, Pol 
& what can you mean? To anſwer your dea 
queſtion, to be ſure, Sir,” ſaid the boy; ©! 
& You have heard of Homer, Sir? He hea 
tranſlated all Virgil's Plays into Latin, be- dir; 
ſides our maſter ſays, his hiſtory of the Ro- * 
man Emperors is the pureſt Latin that ever Mo 
ro1 


learning does really aſtoniſh me,” ſaid the 
gentleman; „you are, I ſuppoſe equally 
verſed in modern as in ancient hiſtory ?” 
Oh! yes, Sir, we learn Geography, Al. 
1 tronomy, 
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ronomy, and every thing at our fchool.” 
And you know every thing, doubtleſs ? 
Why, pretty well as to. that,” anſwered. 
he youth.“ Will you do me the favour 
then,” ſaid the inquirer, eto tell me in 
what quarter of the world we may be?“ 
Why, in England, to be ſure,” ſaid the 
4 boy.” « I did not mean,” returned the 
ſhy gentleman, where you and I actually are 
<< at preſent ; Ican gueſs at that, but in what 
ita. {quarter of the globe England is ſituated.” 
4 Why, in Great Britain, Sir.“ “ Very 
ine, indeed ! and pray, young man, is. 
Portugal in Great Britain too?“ „Oh! 


ghly 
t in 

his 
es; 
and 
be- 


lem 


ret, 


le, a N 
0 dear, no, Sir; that you know is a warm 
” country; my Papa is gone there for his 


lle bealth, fo that is quite another thing. That, 
be. Lir, is in a different Zone, I don't juſt now 
remember. — Oh ! yes, it is in Aſia, in that 
warm country; ſugar, you know, comes 
from an iſland—Kamſchatka, in the Medi- 
terranean — yes, yes, Portugal is the capital 
of that —_ and is in Aſia, Sir, OY 
ou it.“ 
A faint ſmile, which I obſerved on ths 
: countenance 
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countenance of the timid boy, made me 
ſuſpect him to have ſomewhat more ſenſe 
than his companion, and as I was ſo near 


him, as to be able to ſpeak in a low voice, 


- which ſeemed to ſuit him; I attempted ſome 
queſtions which for a long time produced 

only, yes and no, by way of anſwer; till by 
perſeverance having forced him into ſome: 
thing like a converſation, I found him a 
well-informed, ſenſible, modeſt youth, tho 
every time he was ſpoken to, overwhelmed 
by anxiety, and by the fearful apprehenſion 
of making an improper anſwer. It will per- 
haps ſeem odd to aſcribe the very different 
| faults of theſe two boys. to the ſame ſource; 
yet I verily think that vanity occaſioned 
both. The vanity of the firſt was ſuffici- 
ently evident, in his abſurd endeavours to 
appear at his eaſe, and well acquainted with 
what he really knew nothing of. The va- 
nity of the latter, which could not endure to 
be found miſtaken in the ſlighteſt particular, 
prevented his anſwering readily leaſt he 
ſhould in ſome circumſtance betray his want 
of that knowledge, which as a child was not 
5 | expeRte 


ex) 


an 
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lied from him. True modeſty i is never 
baſhful, it aſſumes no knowledge, it bluſhes 
at no miſtake, it anſwers to what it does 
know, and when conſcious of ignorance is 


not aſhamed to aſk for inſtruftion. Nay, 


ſhould a ſhameful negligence occaſion any 
one to be ignorant of what it is their buſineſs 
to know, a free confeſſion of the fault is far 
more praiſe-worthy, than the diſguſting bold 
attempt to talk of what is not underſtood by 
the ſpeaker ; by way of concealing the 1g- 
norance, which will never fail to ſhew it- 
ſelf in the ſtyle of Homer's Virgil? 


Whilſt this was reading, Melmoth and 
Dudley looked rather ſignificantly at one 
another. The girls and Edward, who were 
not quite ſo well aware of their mother's 
meaning, were only entertained with the 
ſtory. But Mr. Neville's head-ach came on 
again with ſuch violence, that he left the 
room, and returned no more till ſupper- 
time; finding i it particularly agreeable to lay 
upon his bed and ſleep, during what rather 


{truck home to himſelf; and likewiſe, whilſt 
Mrs. 


— 
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Mrs. Melmoth read a ſermon to her whole 


family aſſembled together, as was her con- 
ſtant Sunday cuſtom. This evening ſhe 


had ſelected that moſt excellent diſcourſe of 
the late admirable Biſhop Horne, from the 
20th and 21ſt verſes of the grd Chapter of 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Philippians. * From 


whence alſo we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jeſas Chriſt : who ſhall change our 


vile body, that it may be faſhioned like un. 
to his glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to ſubdue all 
things unto himſelf.” 


MON DAY, 


F 


diſa 
dim 
was 
ſho! 
ladi 
Mrs 
Duc 
ville 
hou 


arri 
of; 
Whic 
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M o N D A v. 
OR 


Company at Home. 


fas in ſo ſmall a family i in the country, 
when two of the ſervants were nearly 
difabled, the reception of a large party to 
dinner, was a work of ſome difficulty; it 
was by no means convenient that any body 
ſhould go out this morning. But the young 
adies and Edward ſpent the whole day with 
Mrs. Melmoth, George was buſy reading, 
Dudley writing to his father, and Mr. Ne- 
ville paſſed his tinie ſauntering about the 
houſe and gardens, pretending to dread the 

arrival of people whom he knew but little 
of; though in fact he was glad of any thing, 


vhich could be termed company, and of re- 


M ceiving 
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ceiving perſons before whom he fancied he 
ſhould have an opportunity of ſhining. 
Mr. Boſville, who was the clergyman of the 
pariſh, his wife and eldeſt daughter, Dr, 
and Mrs. Danby and their niece Miſs Grim- 
ſton compoſed the party. As is uſually the 
eaſe in the country, the accident of Mr: 
| Melmoth's fire, and Mrs. 'Layton's ball 
were the chief ſubjects of converſation, 
None of this party had been to Delville 
Houſe; indeed, except Mrs. Melmoth's fi- 
mily none of them had been invited: being 
5 clergymen, it would not have been decent 
to aſk them; but though they would not 
have gone had they been aſked, ſtill the) 
were not altogether ſatisfied at having been 
neglected; and every little fooliſh thing 
which poſſibly was ſaid or done there, was 
fully remembered i in the intelligence which 
they ſeemed ſo perfectly to poſſeſs of the 
dance. Mr. Neville, who found that none 
of the company had been at Delville, | now 
grew. much more communicative than be 
had hitherto been about the ball, and deſ- 
1 the elegance of the ſupper with great 
We : exainels, 
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he ¶ exaQneſs, dwelt very much on the charms 


ng. and good breeding of Mrs. Layton herſelf, 
the whom he ſpoke of, as of an intimate ac- 
Dr. quaintance ; talked of the delightful finging 
un- which followed the ſupper, ſmiled with an 


the I air of contempt and ſuperiority, when Mr. 
Irs. WW Boſville obſerved, and with great truth, 


all W how ſadly thin the church appeared on Sun- 
on. day. But when Dr. Danby aſked Mrs. 


ile Melmoth whether ſhe had heard of the cir- 


1a cumſtance of the fine young man, who by 


ing vay of appearing extremely faſhionable, had 


ent not come in till juſt as the ſupper was ſer- 
not ved, and then all the tables being filled, 
ne I vas forced to take himſelf away, looking 


een completely aſhamed of his behaviour at 


that very moment, whilſt Dr. Danby was 
telling his ſtory, poor Mr. Neville's head- 


him with ſuch increaſed violence, that he 
for a conſiderable time; which of courſe 


made the ſtory perfectly clear to the whole 
family, who had not the ſmalleſt doubt of 


ach of the preceding evening returned upon 


inſtantly ſtarted up, and quitted the room 


his being the fine gentleman, with whoſe 
My - condutt 
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conduA and diſappointment the DoQtor ap- 
peared ſo thoroughly amuſed. None of the 
party bein g great card- players, Dr. Danby 


excepted, and Mrs. Melmoth not being 


able to contrive him a party quite to his 
taſte; they were all gone ſome what before 
nine o clock, when both the young ladies 
exclaimed with joy at their departure, 
« For, to be ſure, Mamma, of all the diſa- 
greeable people in the world" they are the 
moſt ſo.” 

Mrs. M elmoth. They : are very iy. 

Lucy. They may be very worthy ; but 
I cannot bear Miſs Grimſton, with her croſs 
looking countenance, her contraRted brow, 
and her ſharp loud voice; ſhe is enough to 
frighten one out of ones wits. 

Charlotte. And Mrs. Danby, ſuch a fi 
gure! with her waiſt—as long as—I do not 
know what myſelf |= _ 

Mrs. M elmoth. A moſt excellent ſimile! 
I muſt fay. 

Mr, Neville. But I hope you have not 
forgotten the curious old Doctor; 1 could 


| ſwear to * being a ſchool-maſter any where 
that 
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that I met him, with his ſtately ſtep and his 
decifive air ! and yet the little man is not, I 
am ſure, more than five feet high, though I 
verily believe he is as much round. I am 
very ſure I could ſafely from his appearance. 
take my oath to his having been uſed, to 
the agreeable buſineſs of flogging and 1 impo- 
fing tak?! 

_ Lucy. Aye, but Miſs Grimſton is my 
chief averfion—ſuch a countenance I never 
did behold ! | 

George. She is to be ſure unpleaſing to 
10 greateſt degree. 

James Dudley. She is ugly, that's true; 
but I can aſſure you, I had ſome converſa- 
tion with her whilſt tea was making, and I 
did not think her ſo very bad. 

Mrs. Melmoth. Do you know that you 
are extremely unreaſonable to that poor wo- 
man? Like Dudley, I ſay, ſhe is ugly, 
that's true ; but, in fact, that is all. And 
even for her appearance of ill nature ſome 
allowance ought to be made, ſince it is in re- 
ality only appearance; and that a better na- 
tured perſon does not I believe exiſt. You 

Mg are 


| 
| 
| 

| 

j 

| 

| 
4 
1 
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are to conſider that ſhe has for a long time 


: fuffered under a moſt tireſome and painful 


complaint, which ſhe bore with infinite re- 


ſignation to her fate; and was, therefore, 
| accuſtomed to hear herſelf, perhaps unrea- 


ſonably, commended by her uncle. and aunt 


| who, naturally enough, almoſt adore. her. 


Seeing no perſon wiſer than herfelf, and 


bearing herſelf called the wiſeſt of people, 
. of courſe gave her too high an opinion of 


her own underſtanding ; and you cannot be 
ſurpriſed at her ſeeming to think better of 
herſelf than you do of her. And as to her 
contracted brow, which gives you ſuch of- 
fence, you are to conſider that the conſtant 


exertion of bearing pain, always does, and 


ever wlll, give a ſeverity to the countenance, 
which it is very likely to retain ſor years, af. 
ter the endurance of ſuch torture as has come 


2 to Poor Miſs Grimſton's ſhare. 


Lucy. I really did not know that ſhe 
had ſuffered ſo much as you fay, Mamma; 
but ſurely there is no ſort of occafion for 
that inceſſant © 7 think,” and * in my opi- 
nion, vithout which ſhe ſcarcely ever 


Mrs. Melmoth. It would be certainly 


ne 

ul to her advantage, would any of her intimate 
= friends remind her that ſhe might be more 
pleaſing to common acquaintance, were ſhe 


8 
a. co break herſelf of that conſtant, and indeed 
nt uſeleſs phraſe. But you mult. allow-in . 


cuſe for her, that ſhe is ſo uſed to Dr. and 
Mrs. Danby's thinking all that ſhe thinks 
wiſe, and her opinion always right; that it 
Joes not occur to her that any body can 
think otherwiſe, and that ſhe fancies ſhe is 
expreſſing herſelf with extreme modeſty, 
when. perhaps the reſt of the company con- 
ſider her as rather overbearing. Vet could 
her manner be a little altered, and were you 


would find more real good ſenſe in it than 
c n that of moſt other people's converſation. 
And always would you diſcover when you 


4 took the pains of liſtening, great tenderneſs _ 
e Jof heart towards whoever is diſtreſſed, great 

| I inclination to relieve thoſe who may be in 

. want, and to promote any ſcheme for the 

. benefit of the poor. 

1 Ken, But does ſhe look like. a perſon 


M 4 from 


ſeriouſly to attend to what ſhe ſays, you 
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from whom one ſhould expect benevolence? 

Mrs. Melmoth. Are ve, George, to 
judge of people only by their countenance, 
or even by their outward manner alone? 
ſuppoſing that to be unpleaſing, as is I ac. 
knowledge the caſe with Miſs Grimſton. 

George. No, to be ſure not entirely, but 
one cannot help being guided in ſome de- 
gree by appearance. | th 
Mrs. Melmoth. Very young ende are, 
but when you have lived a little longer in 
the world, you will find how extremely de- 
ceitful appearance is. One of the clevereſt 
men this country ever produced had ſo much 
the look-and eyen motions of a fool, that [ 
have known thoſe, who were unacquainted 
with him, miſtake him for a downright idiot. 

James Dudley. Well, nobody would 
think Miſs Grimſton wanting in good ſenſe, 
ſhe may look ill. tempered, but I am ſure far 
from filly. 

Mrs. Melmoth. And I know her ſo EX- 
tremely well, that her being ill-tempered no 
more comes into my mind, than her being 
fooliſh does into yours. I have known fo 
many 
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many inſtances of her kindneſs to people, 
who have ſtood in need of her aſſiſtance, 
that it hurts me to hear her character miſta- 
ken. | 45 
Mr. Neville. RO ber to be all 

perfection, you will acknowledge,. Madam, 
that her charming uncle is a moſt diſagreea- 
ble man, with his haughty airs and his au- 
thoritative manner. He does not walk, he 
ſtruts; he does not ſpeak, he pronounces. 
Nobody ever has common ſenſe but him- 
felf, and when he gives an opinion, ne 
creature is to dare to controvert it. 

F George. Unleſs it be Miſs Grimftcs, 

My. Neville. Yes, ſhe, I dare ſay, may 


even inform us that black is white, and the 


Doddor would think her in the right. | 
Mrs. Melmoth. I ſhall defend even Dr. 

Danby, though I do not ſay that I think 
his manner pleaſing ; neither do I, believe 
me, recommend either of the two as models 


for imitation; yet they are, aſſuredly, not 


proper objects for ridicule. And as to him, 
he is excuſable, from having paſſed ſo many 


you as a ſchoolmaſter. Continual living 


with 


„ 


wich PRAM ſo much your 88 as "Me 
are to their maſter, always gives a degree of 
pride to the manner, which it is very diffi- 
cult to ſhake off; and which I have ſeldom 
known quite got the better of, rer 


800 ahe. mind cannot be conceived. I 
therefore extremely diſlike to hear fooliſh 
| boys; venting their idle wit againſt thoſe cha- 
 ratters which they .ought to reverence. 
Dr. Danby has now led a retired life up- 
wards of ten years; yet I agree with you 
that, there is a ſort of ſtate in his manner, 


. Neville. He may | be PPE but 1 
dm certain he is diſagreeable and formal; and 
then his being amiahle or not is nothing to 
S 
Lucy. Oh! ! TH think ee e 
if one knows that a perſon is good, it makes 
wikis for a thouſand things. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I ſhould hope it "PF in 


. your mind, my dear Lucy. The moſt un- 
* 


which is not e 198 he i in an ami- 


* | 
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* circumſtance, I think in Dr. Daw 
by, is a trick, which I wiſh you all to 
avoid, but which he has to ſo violent a de- 
gree that he ſcarcely fays any thing without 

it. || mean, a fort of finding fault with 
himſelf and his family, which is deſigned as 
1- a tacit admiration: of their own conduct. I 
I I mean theſe two phraſes, * we are ſuch; old 
h faſhioned people,” d we are fo ſtupid,” If 
vou obſerve, you will find that nobody ever 
-- 8 fays of himſelf, I am ſo old-faſhioned; as to 
do a thing of which Iam really aſhamed. It 
is uſually faid of ſomething which he thinks 
„a little ſingular, and means to be admired 
for. For inſtance, I aſked the Danbys 
whether they would. play at cards, and the 
anſwer from the DoQor was, © It is rather 
too late, for we are ſuch old faſhioned, peo- 
ple as always to have family prayers before 
we ſeparate for the night.” And when I in- 
quired whether they meant to viſit the family 

who! are newly come into the neighbour- 
hood, his anſwer was, © We are fo ſtupid 
as to be perfectly fatisfied with the ſociety 
of our old friends.“ Now, can you not 
ee o Ancerſtand 
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underſtand that both theſe ſpeeches were in 
fa N for the e of the com. 
"pay 4 

Age I do think i it was; 2 1 hve 
often obſerved that Dr. RY. is continual- 
* doing ſo. 

| Charlotte. But. to tell ihe truth, I was 
alittle ſurpriſed, Mamma, at his ſaying, As 
we are old-faſhioned people, we have pray- 


ers. Why every body has prayers, have 
they not ? It is ſurely a general, not a ſin- 


ban or an old faſhioned cuſtom 5 
Mr. Neville. On ! 5 your” Innocent 


g Couſin ! 


_ Mrs. Melmoth. I am very forry' to "Ml 


my dear, that when you are a little older 


you will know it to be not quite ſo general a 
cuſtom as you ſeem to think it. It is how- 


ever much more ſo than many perſons ſeem 


inclined to believe ; for there is many a fa- 


mily, where it is a cuſtom in private, and is 


omitted when they have company ſtaying in 
the houſe; which is, I think, but a poor 
compliment t to thoſe friends, who are admit. 
ted as gueſts: ſince chere cannot be a more 

E pleaſinę 
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ricaGing ſenſation than that of a * fami- 
ly uniting in praiſe and adoration of that 


Being to whom we are all equally beholden. 


Mr. Neville. There was one ching, that 
ſurpriſed me, Madam, full as much as the 
ſpeech about the prayers could ſurpriſe my 
Couſin Charlotte; and that was, your pro- 


poſing cards to Dr. Danby. I thought you 


never played yourſelf, and would not have 
ſuffered a card in your houſe. 
James Dudley. I thought Mrs. Mel- 
moth never played at cards? 4 
Mrs. Melmoth. I do not love cards my- 
ſelf; but that is no reaſon for my not al lor. 
ing an amuſement to others, which is none 
to me. Dr. Danby is extremely fond of 
them ; Mr. and Mrs. Boſville both play, 
and with the help of Mrs. Danby, they could 
have contrived a rubber at whiſt, if- they 
had very much wiſhed for it. I own, I 
am glad they declined it. | 
Mr. Neville. I really concluded you 
thought cards almoſt a ſin. 15 
Mrs. Melmoth. 1 ſhould. you FO 
„„ poſe 
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| 1 1 think them finful, only becauſe they 
afford me no pleaſure? That they may 


lead to fin is true; for they are a terrible 


waſte of time, and with moſt people.of mo- 


ney and of temper: ſo that I always rejoice 


when I find young people who have no re- 
Iſh for them. They are certainly a moſt 


dangerous and bewitching paſtime, ſince ve- 


ry few indeed are there who have courage 
to fay, „So far will I go, and no-farther.” 


It generally, on the contrary, hurries its 
votaries on, till they are fo entangled in the 
maze of company and of gentility, which 
ſurrounds the gaming-table, that there i is no 
ſuch thing as retreating. 
Mr. Neville. Lord! Madam, you al- 
ways paint every thing in ſo dreadful a light. 
George. In a very true one, I believe; 
and truth, you know, is not 8 8050 quite 
charming. Fo 
Mr. Neville. Perhaps not, and wen for 


8 part I don't much deſire to hear it, 
Pray, Madam, can you tell me, What is Ve- 


ry ſurpriſing to every body, and that is how 
| ,ñrf 1 
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it happens that Mr. Boſville's ſon has got the 
place which Mr. Gray applied for ? Tknow - 
that Mr. Boſville told you, and if it is no 
ſecret I wiſh to know, and I dare tay you 
can tell us all about it. 

' Mrs. Melmoth. It ſo happens that I teal: 
ly can, and as it is no ſecret, but is indeed 
a circumſtance greatly to the credit of the 
gentleman who beſtowed the place, I will 


tell you that both Mr. Gray and Mr. Charles 


Boſville, who were very intimate with him 
in his youth, applied to Lord Edgeworth 
for this place, which is both of profit and 
honour, and ſolely in his gift; when to the 
ſurpriſe of every one, his choice fell as you 
know on the latter, who' 1s much the leaſt 
amiable of the two in outward appearance. 
Being queſtioned on the reaſon of his pre- 
ference, Lord Edgeworth's s anſwer was what 
I will read to you; and he ſent it in a letter 
to a friend who communicated it to Mr. 
Boſville : and he this day left it with me, in 
order that I might ſhew it to my children ; 
for it is really a leſſon worth following, and 

| Ee it 
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it will 1; REI make due impreſſion on the 


2 minds of my young | hearers. _ 
Mrs. Melmoth then read the e following 


3, letter. 5 


« J am not at al ſuigrifes that 17 choice 


= of Charles Boſville ſhould excite wonder. 


It is true, that I am moſt intimate with Ed- 
mund Gray ; I really like him, but dare 


not confide in him; he has a good heart, 


pleaſing manners, underſtanding, and I be- 
lieve good inclinations  - but he wants for 
| what beſtows uſefulneſs on all theſe quali- 
ties, attention. He means, perhaps, to do 
well; but as he always forgets to do ſo, his 
meaning is of little conſequence. We were 

ſchool-fellows, and J perfectly recollect 
| that with as good a capacity as any boy in 
the ſchool, he was in perpetual diſgrace, for 
errors which did not ſo much proceed from 
want of knowledge, as from total want of 
attention. He would write one word for 
another, ſo that a ſtranger muſt have ſuppo- 
ſed him quite ignorant of the language he 


1 n 1 . 
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4 writing in. Yet a moment's attention 


made him always diſcover his faults bimſelf; 
a clear proof that he could have done well, 
had he permitted himſelf to think. The 
ſame terrible inattention purſued him even 
in his hours of recreation; he never took 
the trouble of contriving any means of plea- 
ſure, and frequently loſt whatever he moſt 
valued, for want of the trifling attention re- 
quired to remember where he had put it. 
He had, I firmly believe, a grateful heart; 
at leaſt if one may truſt his looks, one has 
reaſon to think ſo; but as I never knew him 
remember to thank any one for a favour 
(although I have known bim ſpeak with 

gratitude of the circumſtance itſelf ) his 
companions at length grew weary of oblig- 
ing him at ſchool; and now that we are all 
three entered on the ſtage of life, 1 think 
myſelf bound to act up to, what were my 


former opinions, and to remember that my 


old friend Charles Boſville, though seither 
lively, nor bleſſed with very uncommon 
abilities, yet by conſtant attention and un- 
wearied application, has actually acquired 

5 . more 
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more knowledge; and though not altogether 

ſo entertaining, makes more figure in his 

profeſſion than, I fear, will ever be the 

' ſhare of poor Gray. I never knew Boſ- 

ville forget any thing which it was his duty 

do remember at ſchool, and have every rea- 

ſon to ſuppoſe that the attentive boy will 
now be an attentive man.” 
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EN Mrs. Melmoth came down to 
breakfaſt, ſhe found the whole com- 
pany afſembled, and laughing ſo merrily 
that ſhe very much wiſhed to be admitted 
to the mirth ; which was immediately done, 
by their all coming up to her open-mouthed 
on the ſubje& of their amuſement. - 4 Oh! 
dear Mamma, what do you think we have 
juſt heard? ſaid Edward, “ Jack is n 
to leave Dr. Danby.“ 

Mrs. Melmoth. That I know; but it is, 
I ſuppoſe, not ſo very comical a circum- 


ſtance, as to occaſion all this laughter. 
| oo Lucy. 
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Lucy. No, it 1s not h it is the man- 
„ — > / 
Cbaplowe,. He! cannot Hari to „ Ray; with 
ſuch ridiculous people ; lo he 1s going to 
leave them. an” 
Mr. Neville. Yes, they are curious, in- 
deed; and for my part, I think the lad is. 


S-+ 1 eee 


in the right. : 
Urs. Melmoth. Well, what is it? I . 

. want to laugh too. 23 1 
James Dudley. I am ſure you will when : 

vou know. 5 

' George. What do you think is Heir eu By 

| nn? to be ſure, no other people would : 
think of ſuch a thing. I 
Mrs. Melmoth. Let me then knon, if it 

is ſo very comical. . 1 
George. Would you bis it - poſſible; p 

_ _ that the DoQtor is ſo wondrouſly afraid of a 
-  Jpoiling his livery, that whenever it rains, ky 
| | he makes the poſtillion lead the ſaddle-horſe, 55 
and takes the boy into the chaiſe to ſave his iy 


clothes? So he ſits down upon the ground 

with his head juſt perking up at the window, 4; 
a 5 for Miſs Grimſton, you know, has the mid- | 
= dle coat 6 Fe + 


pretty ſiyle. 
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1 Neville,” 80, as che boy IS aſhamed a 
of being laughed at in the manner they are, 
as they go through towns and villages, he 
has given warning; and I 255 do not 
wonder at him. 

James Dudley. 1 think it muſt be diſ- 

derecable to live with ſo very: particular a 
maſter, 
George... Oh! there would be no bear: 
ing to hear one's maſter laughed at where- 
ever one went; and that muſt be the caſe, 
with Whoever ſecs the party travelling in that 
But my mother does nat 
laugh, which ſurpriſes mT, you muſt 
think i it ridiculous | # + 

Mrs. Melmoth. I did not "laugh, becauſe 
I was not tempted to ſmile, at a downright ' 
falſehood ; which I know this to be; and 
will explain to you, as ſoon as your merri- 
ment has a little ſubſided; and then you 
ſhall hear what i is the whole foundation for 


A ſtory, which has appeared ſo ludicrous to 


you, but commonly ſpeaking the moſt ri- 
diculous circumſtance if traced to the bot- 
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tom, W be found to he's as Nightly 8 
ed in truth as this is. ; 

George, Why, what can you know 
5 about i © 


Mrs. Melmoth. 1 as "LEA to know a 


good deal from Mrs. Danby, herſelf. You 


may recolle& that nearly a twelvemonth 


ago, I recommended John to Dr. and Mrs. 
Danby ; he was one of our Sunday School 
children, and I had a good opinion of him: 
ſhe yeſterday told me with great concern, 
that they ſhould be obliged to part with 
him, having found after repeated trials that 
he was a notorious liar; and in particular 
mentioned to me the circumſtance of his 
having been very dangerouſly ill of a vio- 
lent fever, and that the firſt time he went 
out after it, they were caught i in a moſt ſud- 
den and ſevere ſtorm of ſnow, rain, and 
Hail; upon which, out of kindneſs and cha- 
rity, being in the midſt of a wide heath, 
- without poſſibility of ſhelter, they took the 
poor fellow third into the chaiſe (not fourth, 
young people,) thinking, if he had ſtayed 
out it might haye col him his life : oy that 

| * 
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they found upon coming home, from the 
reſt of their ſervants, that he had the ingra- 
titude to turn what they had done into ridi- 
cule; which, ſhe ſaid, they could really not 
overlook. And the manner, in which J 
find he has magnified the tale in telling it 
here, is a confirmation of the infamous cha- 
rafter which Mrs. Danby gave of him. 
But I muſt now deſire to know how you 
came by all this important information. 

George. To tell the truth, we received 
it from Thomas and Dick, whilit we were 
ſceing the horſes cleaned in the ſtable. 

Lucy. Our's, Mamma, came from Jen- 
ny, whilſt ſhe was putting our room to 
rights, after we were up. 

Edward. And 1 heard my news from 
the gardener. 

Mrs. Melmoth. And can you ſuppoſe 


any of theſe people are proper companions 


for you to converſe with? or even, if 
chance or buſineſs ſhould occaſion conver- 
ſation of ſome ſort, do you think that the 
follies and errors of our equals (in rank the 


| Danbys are your equals, but from age they 
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are far your ſuperiors) can you ſuppoſe 
theſe proper ſubjects to talk upon to thoſe, 
who from their education and ſituation in 

the world are aſſuredly in an inferior con- 
dition to your own ? Can you think it de- 
licate, ſenſible, or the mark of a feeling 
mind? Anſwer yourſelves, whether you 
would like to have your little failings expo- 
ſed in the ſame manner by your acquaint- 
ance to their ſervants? Your own hearts 
will anſwer you full as well as I could.- 
But, hark ! what is all that running over 
head? Open the door, that I may call up 
ſtairs and inquire. Jenny, Is any thing the 
matter? 

Jenny. No, Madam, there is nothing 
at all the matter, not to ſignify! and you 
need not be, not at all frightened. I did 
not know, not what this ſmell of fire could 
be, fo I comed up ſtairs to ſee, and it was 
not nothing but one of the rooms were all 
in a ſmother; ſo I was only a opening all 
the doors and windows, that the ſmoke 
might not get not all over the houſe, but 
go ſtreight up the chimleys— | 
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' Mrs. Melmoth. Very wa; Jenny, you 
are doing very right.—You ſee, my dear 
girls, what very elegant Engliſh you are 
likely to learn from ſuch ſort of compa- 
nions. | | 

Lucy. To be ſure, e it is not 
the prettieſt language in the world. | 
Charlotte. But all en ſurely, do 
not ſpeak lo? 

Lucy. No, that they don't, and if 1 


might, I ſhould remind Mamma that ſhe 


herſelf can converſe with Mrs. Jones. 
George. I was "thinking of her; only I 
was waiting for an opportunity to mention 
err 
Mrs. Melmoth. There is no general rule 
without an exception to it, and every thing 
ſhould be done with moderation. When EF 
ſay, do not make your ſervants your com- 
panions, I do not mean that you are never 
to ſpeak to them: but is there not a conſide- 
rable difference between ſpeaking ſometimes 
and familiarly aſſiſting in the ſtable at the 
dreſſing of a horſe; or ſtanding by whilſt a 


bed is making, chattering upon the news of 
the 
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the neighbourhood, and the follies . of our Io 
neighbours? Is this like converſing with a Nd 
worthy old ſervant? ſuch as the excellent WW nc 
woman you have juſt mentioned, on the af. ſſo 
fairs of her own family, or on thoſe of my ne 
own, in which I believe her as much inte- Min 
' reſted as if we were near relations. | 

George, I do believe Mrs. Jones loves Ino 
my Mother as if the was her daughter; for 
ſhe never comes to the houſe without ſhed. 
ding tears of pleaſure. ; 

Mrs. Melmoth. And it is one of my 
great pleaſures, that I have been by means 
of a friend in ſome degree able to provide 
for her, by procuring for her the place ſhe 
now holds, and ſo in ſome meaſure reward- 
ing her for her generoſity in chuſing to live 
on with me, when my circumſtances. were 
confiderably altered. Never ſhall I forget 

the anſwer I received from her when I advi- 
fed her to ſeek for ſome more eligible ſituz- I the 
tion—* Surely, Madam, if you can bear al- tw 
teration in your way of life, it will not be ff tha 
too great a hardſhip for me!” ani 


Lucy. She 1 is, to be . a charming 
D old 
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old woman; but annie; Mamma, you are 
the laſt of all people, that ſhould tell one 
not to talk to the ſervants, when you do it 
ſo much yourſelf. Mary ſays of you, there 
never was ſuch a kind condeſcending lady ; 
in all the world ! 
Mrs. Melmoth. 1 ſpeak to them! "Wh do 
not converſe with them; and thoſe are very - 
different things. Obſerve, if ever I talk 
ed- WM news with them, tell theni any, or hear any 
from them? Yet, on any ſubje& of the 
my MW ſmalleſt conſequence to them, or their fami- 
ans lies, I hold it my duty to give my advice to 
ide Na ſervant, as I would to one of my children. 
ſhe And as to this condeſcenſion, which you 
rd. Wl tell me poor Mary talks about, I think it 
ve would be rather a hard heart which could go 
re I into ſo ſick a perſon's chamber, and not 
zelt I ſpeak to the ſufferer with kindneſs. 
vi. James Dudley. I perfectly underſtand 
12- the diſtinctions Mrs. Melmoth makes be- 
al- tween familiarity and condeſcenſion; and 
be that it is equally neceſſary to avoid pride, 
and intimacy with ſervants. 


19 Mrs, Meimoth. Juſt ſo. 1 by n no means 
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recommend the auſtere cold manner which 
ſome people pra&til ſe towards thoſe whom 
fortune has placed beneath them : but more 
of your age' are apt to run into the oppoſie 
extreme of goſſipping and chattering, which 
I objett to. But, as I, ſaid before, a pro. 
4 per medium 1s to be abſerved i in all things, 
or we ſhall never get . through 
our journey. - 
Edward. What j journey, Mamma ? arc 
we going any where * 
James Dudley. Oh! poor little Ned! 
hat journey! 
George. It is begun, my good fellow 
and you are SE. away as faſt as any 
or us.” | 
Mrs, Melmoth. It is a very common 
phraſe, my Love, to call the whole of this 
life a journey; and it would require more 
explanation than can give you to make 
you underſtand it. Indeed, at your age, it 
would be I think an impoſſibility. Suffice 
it to ſay, that you will underſtand what we 
mean before you are many years older. 
James Dudley. And, ſurely, Madam, 
P one 
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one. of the great miracles of this world is, 
that the journey does ſteal on ſo i impercep- 
bly without our being at all ſenſible of the 
ſtrange alterations, which happen to us eve- 
y day, almoſt every hour! 

Mr. Neville. Miracles ! that is a Corky 
phraſe ; pray, what do you mean by it ? 
The days of miracles are at an end, and na- 
ure does not alter its courſe for ſuch inſig- 
nificant beings as we are. 

Mrs. Melmoth. That is one of the com- 
mon place objeftions which is uſually made 
when any thing very wonderful and ſome- 
chat incomprehenſible i is mentioned to one 
of thoſe unfortunate people, who have no 
pleaſure i in tracing the hand of the Almigh- 
ly in every one of his works. But what 
Dudley ſaid is very true, the procedure of 
ime is a ſtanding miracle. We none of us 
ever felt our growth, yet we are all ſenſible 
of it: and ſurely have been ſurpriſed at . 
ourſelves, as well as at the increaſe of a 
plant; which is, aſſuredly, an object of ad- 
miration to whoever opens their eyes ! 

Mr. Neville. At that rate, Madam, one 
might call every thing a miracle. Fames 
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e Dudley, Why every thing is es 
and is not a miracle: every thing is wonder. vl 
ful, yet every thing is poſſible. N pe 

Mr. Neville. Surely, Madam, you "Oo ha 
believe i in miracles ? If any body was tl" 
come in, and tell you what ſounded impol. in 


fible, would you believe it? tor 
Mrs. Melmoth. 80 hat is . oon! 
who told the ſtory. 1 9 niet 
Mr. Neville, Would you believe am uh 
ching that ſeemed quite impoſſible ? ar 


Mrs. Melmoth. I have already anſwered 
| that that depends upon the relater. I wil 
tell you a circumſtance, which I know to 
be truth; and which almoſt deſerves to be 
called a miracle, from being ſo very extht 
ordinary an interpoſition of the Divine 
power. If you will not believe che fact, 1 
cannot help i it; Treally do, and yu may al 
do as you pleaſe. | 
Some years ago, in a very rainy ſeaſon, 
- when the hay ſuffered extremely from the ouſ 
weather; a very covetous man thought him- ling 
ſelf particularly lucky, and triumphed over bis 
his neighbours, in having taken the advan- 
tage 
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age of three or four tolerable days, in 


which he cut down his graſs, and ſet all his 
people to work, with a hope that he ſhould 
have the good fortune of getting his crop 
n dry. Juſt, however, at the moſt critical 
ime a violent ſtorm diſappointed his hopes ; 
orrents of rain and violent guſts of wind not 
only ſpoilt what lay on the ground, but hur- 


ned vaſt quantities of graſs into the river, 


which ran by the fide of his meadows. His 
harveſt was entirely deſtroyed. He had 
obſerved the approaches of bad weather with 
he greateſt ill humour ; his oaths and exe- 
cations increaſed with the ftorm, and when 
he found himſelf obliged to quit the field, 
giving himſelf up to the moſt furious rage, 
be caught up a handful of hay, and looking 
towards the heavens with a menacing air, 
& You ſhall not ſpoil this,” he cried, thruſt 


it into his boſom, buttoned his great coat 


over it, mounted his horſe, and rode furi- 
ouſly toward his own home. But, in croſ- 
ling a rivulet ſomewhat ſwelled by the rains, 
his horſe ſtumbled, he fell, and being got 
out with difficulty, was carried home drop- 

ping 
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ping wet, and extremely ill. He went to 
bed immediately, and when on undreſſing 
he found the hay, which he had determinet 
to keep dry i in his boſom, drenched through 
and through; he was inſtantly ſtruck with 
the folly and impiety of ſuffering a dilay 
pointment to occaſion ſuch indecent paſſion, 
The fever, therefore, which endangered his 
life in conſequence of his accident, may be 
conſidered as a moſt fortunate circumſtance: 
| ſince the reflections it created quite altere 
his temper and behaviour for the remaind: 
of his life, which became as remarkable fo 


mildneſs, as it formerly had been for fury. 24 
I be plans of to day were a prodigiou 12 
puzzle to Mr. Neville; ; be had heard no- * 
thing of being to dine at Harewell Park ſur 
| when he was there ; a clear proof of hi ou 
company's not being very anxiouſly deſired, pe 
He knew he ſhould hear a great deal about * 
the Delville ball, and be forced to talk "0 
about it himſelf, which he had ſtudioully wy 
avoided ever ſince he returned to bis Aunt's; mM 
and had no great difficulty in the ſucceſs ol » 
that e from the extreme care ſhe had 10 


taken 


| taked to ; bent her young people's doing 


what was really ſo natural, their triumphing 
in his diſappointment, which as he had ſo 


completely drawn upon himſelf, he deſer- 


ved. Vet, as in them it would have been 
cruel and unfeeling, ſhe wiſhed them not to 


fall into an-error, which is but too apt to in- 
creaſe with thoſe who once indulge the ill- 


natured ſatisfaction of ridiculing the impro- 


per behaviour of their neighbours. Mr. 
Neville dreaded meeting any of the compa- 


ny, who had feen him make his ſhort ap- 
pearance at Mrs. Layton's. He dreaded 
likewiſe the ſtaying to dine only with Mrs. 
Melmoth and the three children; the plea- 
ſure of going out, merely for going out 
lake, joined to their being ſuch fine peo- 


ple, and having them to talk about when he 
went back to Oxford; theſe conſiderations 


veighed ſo ſtrongly in the oppoſite ſcale, 
that they overcame the inclination he more 
than once felt to have a return of his head- 
ach, and go to bed inſtead of accompany- 
ing the boys to Harewell; which he at laſt 


dd, OP" determined to ſpeak as little as 
© poſſible 


E . 
poffible about Delville Houſe: When i 


grew paſt ten o'clock, Mrs. Melmoth began 
co be rather ſurpriſed that the young men il | 
did not return, as ſhe well knew that they Ml | 
vere very early people at Harewell, and that 
there was no chance of their being unreaſon- MW | 
ably detained there. At length, however, 
ber ſon and Mr. Dudley came into the room 
| looking both hurried and diſtreſſed, and 
George, who was the firſt ſpeaker, faid, Ml + 
We have been very much afraid that 70 
would be alarmed for us. 
Mes. Melmoth. Not alarmed, "oo l 
have been ſurpriſed. vv, 
George. I am ſure we have A both! 
and indeed I am aſhamed of. ns on 
what has happened. 
James Dudley. We iced not be aſham. 
ed, dear Melmoth, of what was ho fault of 
ours, though we are truly ſorr . 


WWP 


George. My Couſin has done ſuch «if 6, 
thing! He is not yet come home; but ve v 
left Thomas with him, who ſaid he would 
fee him ſaſe home; and we have brought he 
hore the — . becauſe we ſettled thai q 


walking 
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wakking would be che fiel. But be 1 is ſo 


drunk ! 2 
Mrs. Helmoth, Drunk how ods _ 
nage that at Harowel Park? Lord 


Chefterley not only never drinks W 5 


but never encourages drinking. 
James Dudley. That is what arprifed 


us; nobody elſe appeared fo, and neither 
Melmoth nor I found it out in Mr. Neville, 
till we were come away. 

George. And then, I believe, the air 
coming out, made his head turn round, for 
he did begin ſuch a pack of nonſenſe, that 
I ſaſpected him directly; and then when he 
fell into the ditch, it was quite a clear caſe : 
fo then when be tried to. mount his horſe 
again, Thomas ſaid it would be quite mad- 
neſs to let him ride, and we e it beſt 
10 take his advioe. 

Mrs. Melmoth,” Certainly : ach; more- 
over, I beg he may be wken direly to bed, 
without making his appearance an this room 
when he does come home. But ſtill, I ſay, 
how could this happen if others were not in 


. condition ? 


0 2 nk 
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James Dudley. Tnieed, we TM nobody 


| that was; but then, to be ſure, Melmoth 


and I preſently followed the ladies. Lord 
' Elderfield and Dr. Oakley roſe from table, 
and'we being boys, thought we might do 
the ſame. And it was far pleaſanter to us to 
go, and hear ſuch charming muſic, and en- 
joy Dr. Oakley 8 e than to ſtay 
beloW). | 

George. But the gentlemen followed 
Pre ſoon; and I am ſure nobody appear: 


ed fo. Indeed, you know we did not ob- 
_ ſerve it even in my Couſin till he went out, 
except that I took notice he talked a great 
deal more than he had done before dinner. 


James Dudley. He had ſeemed very 
low and out of ſpirits, and extremely Hurt 


at all that was ſaid about the ball. He was 


alked twenty queſtions about it. Who he 
- danced with in particular? To which he 
anſwered, Vou know one dances with any 
body at a private ball, whether one knows 
OO or not, ſo I can tell no names. 
George. And then, Lady Cheſterle/ 


dad, 1 1 1 heard, Mr. Neville, that you 
did 


2 


didn not b . at al 2 And his an- 
ſwer was only, * Did you really, Madam ? I 
was not very well; beſides, I am not re- 


markably fond of dancing, and think the 


thing rather more trouble than it is worth.“ 
« I am glad to know your mind,” replied Lady 
Cheſterley, for I have a ballin contempla- 
tion when I return to town, and had you 
been there too ſhould certainly have ſent 
you a card; as I ſhall ſend of courſe to Mrs. 
Neville and your ſiſters : but now I won't 
trouble you.” Next one of the young ladies 
attacked him, ſaying, * You never told us 
you were going, and I was ſo ſurpriſed 

when Mrs. Layton called here yeſterday 

and told us you came after we were gone.” 


In ſhort, he was ſo Plagued that he was 


_ miſerable.' 
James Dudley. J did obſerve, FO he 


5 — for wine ſeveral times during dinner, 


of every different kind too, and you know 
there were a great many. He drank a glaſs 
likewiſe with 2 one of aa ladies at che 
table. | | 
Mrs. Melmoth, No * by this ac- 
5455 | : O 3 : | count, 


both will, and it will be to your credit if you 


count, that be found u on mach. for his 
George: He was very flew, 3 all 
0 dinner time; but he did talk away when be 
came into the drawing room afterwards, 
juſt as he does at home; which did not 
much ſurpriſe me, who am uſed to him. 

Vet, if you obſerved, Dudley; Lord Cheſ- 
terley did once give him a ſet down, which 
I ſhould have thought, might have made any 
body aſhamed. We were very much pleal- 
a great deal about our ſtaying to ſupper, 


and that as we had a ſervant with us, it would 


| be juſt as ſafe riding home as after tea. But 


I ſaid, that as we had. not. mentioned it to 


you before we came out, we bad rather be 
excuſed. So my Couſin cried out in his 


uſual way) J hope you will both be fuch 


pretty good little Maſters. when you come to 
Oxford, and as careful for fear of frightening 
dear Mamma! 1 wiſh you had heard Dudley's 
ſhort anſwer to him I hope we ſhall.—To 
which Lord Cheſterley replied, I truſt you 


Axe; 
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as 


perſuade young people to alarm their pa- 
rents, though I don't believe that in this in- 


Rance Mrs. Melmoth would be lo, I ſhall 
lay. no more on the ſubje& ; nor even preſs. 


Mr. Neville to ſtay !—And vet, would you 


believe it ? my Couſin never once looked . 
confounded. | 

James Dudley. And he * all bis 
jokes about our coming home the moment 
we got out, laughing at us, and promiſing 
how we ſhould be laughed at, as ſoon as We 
get to Oxford, if we meath to make ſuch 
fools of ourſelves. 

Ms. Melmoith. And ſo, patboph, you 
may. But if you cannot ſtand a little laugh- 
ing whilſt you are Fręſbmen, and determine 
to act on according to the light of your own 
reaſon ; you will paſs your time but ill: 
and you will uſually find that in the end, as 
has now been the caſe with Arthur N eville, 
the laugher tumbles into the ditch, whilſt 
the laughed. at travels ſafely home. 

George. Indeed, I think we may take it 


Ga D OH GE FURNY 7 but yet I don't think 
E 4 | that 
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ben” 


"a either L bude) or 1, ever can be drun- 


. for ve neither hath us are fond of 


wine. . | 
Mes. Melmoth. Do not be too ſure of 
yourſelves. Few people ever get drunk 
from love of the taſte of the liquor; but 
in ſociety, one glaſs draws on another; and 
a man is diſordered before he knows what he 
is about. The thing to avoid, is drinking 
company; never aſſociate with drinkers, or 
truſt yourſelf to a club, and fancy that you 
ſhall find prudence enough to refrain from 
the exceſſes into which they fall. In every 
thing, the firſt ſtep is that, to be guarded; 3 
the reſt will take care of themſelves, and 
one will quietly follow the other in gs 
ſucceſſion. - In this caſe, it ſeems to 
that the ſhame of one folly evidently led 
N eville i into the commiſſion of another; he 
was ſo hurt at finding himſelf ridiculed for 
his behaviour, that he drank, to give him- 
ſelf temporary ſpirits, though nobody invi- 
ted him to it. And I ſuſpect that he was 
| perceived to be intoxicated by the reſt of 
the company, —_ you two did not diſ- 
cover it. | _m 


In 
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James Dudley. Well, it might be ſo; 
for to be ſure Lady : Cheſterley ſaid when : 
we went out, I am afraid you will have but 
a diſagreeable ride home,” and I thought ſhe- 
alluded to its not being a very fine night. | 

George. So thought I, I am ſur2. But 
il it had not been for this, we have ſpent the 
pleaſanteſt day every body ſo good to us, 
the French gentleman ſo extremely civil, ö 
and Dr. Oakley took ſo much notice of us, 
u and queſtioned us ſo much about what we 
m are reading, and about the ways of our. 
y ſchool—not in the uncomfortable pompous 
; manner that Dr. Danby does, but with ſo 
d much good humour and condeſcenſion, that 
r ve were no more afraid of him, than we are 
e of you; and he knows Dudley's father fo 
d vell—only think, __ were at college toge- 
Y | 
r 


ther! 5 s 
James Dudley. Ves, it Was indeed a 
N Re. pleaſant day: and the Duke ſays, Ma- 
dam, that he never met with any perſon who 
had not been 1 in F rance, that talks F rench 


$ 
f like Melmoth. | 
f * Georges: Tha, to be ſure, was his od; : 


5 : nels; 


. h 202 | | 


needy one. eee 


from the ladies when we went up, and when 
poor Mademoiſelle de Marillac was out of 
the room; for there would be no talking of 
ſuch ſad things before her. Her poor Mam- 
ma died of a broken heart about ſix months 
ago, juſt when they landed; run away as 


they were from thoſe murderers the French, 


with fearcely money enough to. bring them 
up to London. But before they could get 


near ſo far, they received the intelligence 
ol the death of her Papa, who was an offi- 


cer, and eould not get off when they did ; 
| fo that, you ſee, was the death-ſtroke to 
Madame de Marillac. And then the Duke 
and his grand-daughter lived in the greateſt 

diſtreſs imaginable in alittle ſhabby lodging, 
| known to nobody, and without a friend to 
_ conſole or to aſſiſt them; till by a great 


piece of good fortune, Lord Cheſterley 


happened to find them out. And then, on- 
ly think how things do come round in this 
world ! when he was quite a young man up- 
on his nee the Duke had ſhewn him par- 
ticular 
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2034 
ticular kindneſs » {0 now, he returns it by 
offering Harewell Park to him as a. home, y 
till, ſomething can he ſettled about him. 
And they had juſt received a letter, inviting 
them to come down when we travelled to- 
gether. Mademoiſelle de Marillac i is to go 
o a ſchool, and it is hoped that the Duke 
will get ſufficient to live en without bur- 
thening his friends. But come what come | 
may, Harewell is to. he his home for a * 
while. 

Mrs. M elmoth. 1 can believe any iy thing | 
from the goodneſs and generoſity of Lord 
Cheſterley.— But I hear a noiſe, | which 
makes me ſure that your Couſin is return- 
ed; ſo, go, my Dear, and ſpeak about his 
going to bed: and, indeed, it is. ſo late, | 
that it is time for us all to retire, 
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MM; is very long,” ſaid Mrs. Memel, 
ce f ince I have ſeen poor Mrs. Port- 
5 man; fo we will take our walk that way, 
and I ſhall defire you, young men, to join 
us for ſhe has always great pleaſure 1 in ſee- 
| Ing George, and ſhe has by no means for- 
gotten James Dudley, who called upon her 
when laſt he was here. And, by the time 
we return home, 1 ſuppoſe your Couſin 
may make his appearance below ſtairs.” 

George. Oh! my dear Mother, below! 


| = do you not know he is both up, and out? 


M 17s. Melmoth, - Out! without his break- 
| 1 5 : George. 


Co 
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06 He got that ahi we vere at 
ours ; but he told Dudley and me, whilſt 


you were buſy with my brother and ſiſters, 
he ſuppoſed he ſhould receive ſo fine a jo- 
bation from you, that he ſhould be off; and 
not expoſe himſelf. to it. I told him, he 
knew but little of you, for that poſſibly as 


you were not his mother, what had happened 
would not even be named. But he ſaid, he 
knew you ſo well! So he ran to the ſtable. 

James Dudley. Aye, but I don't think 


he can go, for his horſe is lamed by the 
tumble; ſo I ſuſpe& he is ſomewhere about 


the houſe. e 5 
George. And he has cut his noſe, and 


made himſelf ſuch a figure! B 
Mrs. Melmoth. 1 underſtood he badnot 


hurt himſelf. 

George. So we ens 105 Thomas 
ſays they had a ſad walk home, for he was 
very bad indeed, and went reeling about in 
a ſtrange manner; and then when Thomas 


vent to help him, he grew mighty quarrel- 


ſome, and wanted to fight him, ſaying, he 


could BOX as well as any ns and I don't 


know 


— - 


1 e ah” And a, as he "Was 
ſtrutting and ſwaggering about, don he 
Fell; and as there was a flint in the way, hr 

out his face. It is nothing to'call a ſerious 

Hurt, but you never beheld fach a figure 
Ms. Melmoth. He - certainty deſerves 
+ this vexation: but I cant think what be 

will do, for we are all, you know, engaged 
10 Mir. Bofville's 10 tea this evening, and! 
ſappoſe he would not like to ſhew his noſe 
there, by your account of him; and belides 
if his horſe is lame, there wall n 
in getting to Oxford. ; 

James Dudley. 4550 Madam, I be. 
dieve it will be out of his power. 
Mrs. Melmoth, Well, we ſhall ſee, 
when we return from our walk; on which 
it is time to ſet out; and if I find my ne- 
phew when I come home, he may make 
himſelf very eaſy on the foore of the joba- 
tion he dreads, which would. I . be a 
you! deal thrown away. 

In their way to Mrs. Parka, the 
young people could not help expreffing 
their ſurpriſe to Mrs. Melmoth, that ſhe ſo 
„ : of ver 
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very often called on fo unpleaſant, and fo. 


chattering a woman; who feemed in every 
reſpect ſo perfectly different from every 
thing ſhe liked or recommended to their no- 
tice. ** She certainly is,” ſaid Mrs. Mel- 
with, 6 very unlike all that I wiſh you to | 
be; but ſhe is ſo completely neglefted by 

the whole country, that I, who remember 
her about twenty years ago, the Mrs. Lay- 
ton of the neighbourhood, think it my poki.. 
tive duty to pay her every little civility in my 
power. Her circumſtances, and her il} 
health, make it that ſhe is confined to her 


own home: ſhe has none of thoſe powers of 


employment, which are ſo much a part of 
every one's intereſt to cultivate. There- 
fore, every accidental viſit is to her an ob- 
je& of great and pleaſurable conſequence: 
and if ſhe can in the moon. light evenings 


make up her party at 0 K is ROPE 
ly happy. . 

LTucy. 1 own, Agha, there are ſome 
lines, which have frequently occurred to 
me, when Mrs. Portman has been talking 
about her whiſt, and caſino pleaſures, or 
misfortunes, = „ "oe, - 


05 


oz See, how tie world its veterans rewards, | 
A youth of folly ! an old age of cards! 


; Mrs. Melmoth. It is, my Dear, but too 
applicable t to that poor woman, and to many 
other people; but, nevertheleſs, we are all 
to endeavour to make old-age as comfor- 
table as we can, by every attention we cah 
15 ſhew; whilſt we uſe every power we poſſeſs, 
to axdid the follies of which we ſo firongh 
| behold the glaring examples. 55 
_ * George. But pray, except that ſhe lived 
at Delville Houſe i in former days, and then 

upon Mr. Portman's death found it prudent 

to ſell it to the Layton' s hat other cir- 
cumſtance can you mean to hint at, when 
you ſay, the” was the Mrs. of ag kr of the 
4 ena | 5 | 

James Dully.. 1 wanted that bel 
Mrs. Portman never could be the elegant 


. winning woman that the other is. 
' Mrs. Melmoth. Faſhions alter. But I 


remember her quite what was the faſhion of 
the day. Her houſe, like Mrs. Layton 95 


was the reſort of all the gay world: Mrs. 


Portman 8 dinners were the beſt; Mrs. 
ne 


all 
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Portman” 8 parties were the pleaſanteſt; Mrs, 
Portman oftener had a ball, or mufic than 


any body elſe; and there was no one, who 


did not wiſh to belong to her ſets. Things 
are altered by time! So they will with Mrs. 
Layton, in all probability ; and -when you 
ſee it, remember this poor woman, whom 
weare going to, and pay the ſame attentions 
to that fallen ſtar, which I now pay to this 
once faſhionable being! 

Charlotte. To be i ure, 1 believe ſhe 


vas, becauſe you ſay ſo, Mamma; ; but you 


cannot remember her ſo young as Mrs, Lay- 
ton 1s. 

Mrs. Melmoth. - Lidia” Ft Ben, I 
can; neither is Mrs. Portman ſo old, Hor is 
Mrs. Layton fo young as you fancy : Mrs. 
Layton is quite as old as I am. 

George. Mrs. Layton as old as you l ' 

Mrs. Melmoth. Yes, George; older I 
believe. I am under the dreaded age of 
forty, and ſhe, I believe, is turned that age. 

James Dudley. F Gs. certainly, * 
ot appear ſo. 

Gunze. As old as s youl why the d are 
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ſes le the 04 perſon, and is fo hand 
2 ſome when ſhe goes out quite dreſſed. 
"Lucy. I never ſhould have Hough of 
| er being as old as Mamma, that's certain; 
but then, as to her beauty, when we is Tone N 
dreſſed, I do fancy OT 14 1 u 
Mrs. Melmoth, We all know what you 
fancy ; andit is no buſineſs of ours. As 0 4 
a miſtake of age, young people always think n. 
their own parents « older than any of their] ,, 
lively acquaintance ; ; anda very natural mil 00 
take it is. But we are arrived at Mrs. Por 
man's door, which. puts a fortunate mo to 


our ſcandal. at 
When they came out of the bouſe 3 F 
they made rather a long viſit, and: where vit 
they were received with great ſatisfaction h inc, 
the poor invalid, who was miſtreſs. of ü you 
Lucy could not help faying to her Mother tea 

| * Now, dear Mamma, if I may without be « 
ing very impertinent, ſay one thing which Jute 
bas ſurpriſed me extremely ; I ffiall aſk youſſ hoy 
one queſtion, to which we all wiſh' for a mor 
anſwer, and the boys wonder as much as I of i 


"do; for we whiſpered to one another as vY 7 
were e down ſtairs,” . Mr: 


5 
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Ms. Melmoth. Pray aſk, my Dear; and 
I ſhall eee not be . 1 promiſe 5 
you. | 

Lucy. Well then, 8 to tell the 
real truth, we are quite aſtoniſhed, when 
the whole converſation of the country turns 


upon Mrs. Layton's ball, how it happened = 


that you ſhould lead the diſcourſe to what 
made Mrs. Portman tell the old ſtory, which 
we have heard at leaſt an hundred times, and 
could not amuſe you ſo well as talking 
about Delville Houſe; I mean all the cir- 
cumſtances of the firſt county ball you were 
at in this neighbourhood twenty years ago! 
George, Aye! and all how you danced 
vith Sir John—Somebody—and how ſhe 
introduced you, and all the world admired 
you, and fancied you my Father's Siſter in- 
ſtead of his wife. | 
Charlotte. And all about your white 
luteſtring ſacks and your diamonds, and 
how handſome you looked ! and how much 
more becoming a hoop was, than the faſhion 


of theſe days!—_ 


_ 80 Janmaking 1 that's word, 
1 8 Pa 1 and 


and fo ugly, compared to the Wsdel ele- 
. "gant manner of drefling, and carrying them- 
ſelves, which was the way in her time. 
Charlotte. Now; ſtalking along, in 
waſhing gowns like houſemaids, with their 

arms, ſwing ſwang of each ſide like men 
- George. Oh! my dear Mother, we 
have, as Lucy ſays,” heard all theſe things 
ſo often, that we can ſay them by heart. 
Mrs. Melmoth. And do you ſuppoſe, 
my dear children, that it was either for 
your improvement, or my own information, 
that Tled the poor old woman to tell me 
what we all ſo well knew ſhe would ſay ? 
Tuch.“ No, Mamma; and chat is her 
occaſions our furpriſe. _— 

Mrs. Melmoth. I wiſh you wh try 
to find out for yourſelves; I think you can. 

George. Nay, I can't tell, unleſs i it was 
juſt to pleaſe her. N 

James Dudley. 1 have pas cnc at 
chat reaſon, from the moment Miſs Mel- 
moth mentioned her ſurpriſe; but then 1 
cannot imagine why it was to pleaſe Mrs. 
Portman better to tell an old Rory, than to 
hear a nn GL TO * 
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Mrs. Melmoth. Becauſe ſhe is old her- 
ſelf. And that you will always find to be 
the way with people of her age. We went 
to viſit her, not to gratify ourſelves, but 
meaning to give her pleaſure; and it would 
have been none to her, to have been enter- 
tained with the hiſtories of gaieties which ſhe 
gs WM could not partake of; and was not even in- 
vited to, as Mrs. Layton has always treated 
le, ber with a fort of height, which ſeverely 
for mortifies the poor inoffenſive creature. 
009 George. That is ſo true, that I know 
ne; Mrs. Portman takes downright pleaſure in 
hearing any of the little trifling tales, which 
nat WW many of the neighbourhood frequently tell 
| her, relative to Mrs. Layton, and the man- 
ry WW ner of living at Delville. 


m. Mrs. Melmoth. That is the very reaſon 


as why I declined mentioning the ball. Its 
pleaſures would have given her no delight; 


at W andany of its follies, if there were any, 
cl- W would only have ſerved for an improper ſort 


I of gratification, to which I hope and truſt it 
rs. is not, and never will be in my nature to 


to eontribute. I thought i it therefore beſt to 
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lead to. a ſubjea, which 8 "ay no 
means intereſting to any of us, I knew 
would engage Mrs. Portman, and keep her 
employed till the moment of our departure. 
Moſt earneſtly do I adviſe you all, to follow 


my counſel, and I vill ſay my example on 


this occaſion, of always ſuiting your diſ- 
courſe, not nearly ſo much to your own in- 
elinations, as to thoſe of your hearers; par- 
ticularly, when you chance to be in compa- 
ny with ſick or old people. And as to you, 
my dear young man, who deſign yourſelf 
for a phyfician, my advice is peculiarly 


A dapted to your ſituation; never think you 


are raiſing the ſpirits of the ſick and the ſor- 
rowful by a diſplay of ſpirits yourſelf: it is 
as likely to depreſs them, as the moſt ill 


timed gloom poſſibly could. A proper me- 
dium is the point to be attended to: you 


would not aſk a lame perſon how he enjoy- 


ed a dance, or a blind one how he was 
charmed with a proſpect! As little ought 
you, if you mean to be attentively conſide- 
rate, to amuſe the confined. ſufferer with 


Y the IO of "ron in which it is 
| 3 


re. 


AS 


impoſſible for him to be a ſharer. Neither 
ought you to congranilate and parade vi 
great' afſeQation of cheerfulneſs on every 
rifling amendment in- illneſs, before it is 
ſufficient really to delight the perſon, who 
feels it; and who will but feel the diſappoint» 
ment the ſtronger from your exaggerations. 
Do, not ſuppoſe, when you! mean to com- 
tod: let the nurſe ſoothe, let the phyſici- 
an ſtrengthen by the compoſure and tender 
ſteadineſs of his manner; but never, dear 
Dudley, fancy that any one will be the bet- 
ter. for your goſſipping, or your viſhing 
them joy, for flight alterations; which, al- 
though your ſkill may ſhew you to be amend- 
ments, cannot appear ſo to thoſe who. til 
feel conſiderable pain. 3 

James Dudley. 25 do think,” Madam, 
Fo I ana ſenſible of the juſtice of your re- 
marks; and that, to a-perſon of Mrs. Port- 
man's turn of mind, converſation on the 
amuſements to which fhe was not invited 
could only have been proguf ive of moriifi 
cation. 
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George. Juſt ſo— but then, vas it quite 
like my Mother, ſo ſtudiouſiy to avoid a 
mortification, which I am ſure ſhe thinks 
merited ? ſinee there is, ſurely, ſome ill 
nature in Mrs. Portman's feeling no 'plea- 
ſure in other people's amuſements, even 
though ſhe did not make one. e 
Tucy. Surely, ſurely, - Mamma, you 
would not have indulged many people s ill- 
nature ſo P and ill- natured indeed it was. 
© Charlotte, | Sure,” Mrs. Portman 0 a 
croſs pen. PEE e 
Mrs. Melmoth. And were W young 
enough, that there was the ſlighteſt chance 
of her mending, I would not, what you 
call indulge her folly; but at her age, and 
ſhe is nearer ſeventy than ſixty, it is a poſi- 
tive duty to indulge. I recommend it to 
you all, and-hope to feel the effects of your 
allowance for my alteration, mould I live 
to be as old as ſhe is. B . 
Lucy. But you can never be like Mrs. 
Portman! 
| George. No, never; : el f that Iam x poſi 
tive, | 


M 75. 
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Mrs. Melmoth. I defire you not to be 


extremely ſure, for fear of a diſappoint- 
ment. 80 far as this I do flatter myſelf 
ith the hope of being leſs trifling when I 
am equally old; for 1 had more occupa- 
tions for my younger years, and endeavour- 
ed as far as I was able, to-paſs them more 
reaſonably than ſhe: did hers. . But, again, 
age, or illneſs, ſo entirely alters people's 
diſpoſitions, that any thing may happen; and 
it is the duty of the young to endure what- 
ever does befal their friends, with patience 
for themſelves, and every aſſiſtance that can 
be furniſhed to alleviate the ſad condition of 
the ſick or helpleſs ſufferer. Therefore, 
the beſt way is to make up your winde to 
bear whatever does come. 0 

James Dudley. That is „e my Bai 
Madam; but we never can 1 1 885 to 
reſemble Mrs. Portman. | js 

_ George. Never; no, b 

e * Charlotte. Of that, 1 Iam ve- 
ry ſure. | e 

Mrs. Melmoth. 1 . much d to 
you, my Dears, for your good opinion; but 


F think Edward's iet on the ſubjeA, 


who has been ſkipping twenty paces before 
us all the DR is full e to ee 
ed am 5 

When they returhed. tow to Shaver 
flop found, that as they had expected, Mr. 
Neville was not departed for Oxford, as 


was imagined, owing to the lameneſs of his 


horſe; and till the dinner was ſerved, he 
never made his appearance; when he again 


_ complained of his head-ach, and was very li- 


tent, except when, Edward ſaid to him, 
& Dear me! Couſin, what have you done 
to your noſe?” To which Mr. Neville 


anſwered very pettiſhly, + Hurt myſeli.” 
& But how. Couſin? inquired Edward, 
e I am ſure Mamma vill give you ſome. black 
1 plaiſter.“ I don't want it,” replied Mr. 


Neville. Then how are you to go to 


Mr. Boſville's this evening? aſked: the 


child. I don't want to go,” was the young 


man's anſwer. On which the boys ſmiled 


at one another, ſcarcely able to refrain 
from laughter; the girls played with the dogs 


to conceal their merriment. Mrs. Melmoth 


looked 


looked vexed at fo much PF Me" all 
was ſilence till the ſeryant had quitted the 
room; when Mr. Neville broke the ſtillneſs 
by ſaying in the moſt pretended gay manner 
imaginable, I ſuppoſe, - Madam, you 
know the hiſtory of my noſe, which ſeems 
luch an amuſement to the company. 4 fell 
down as I. came home yeſterday; J the wine 
t Harewell being of rather a Rconger for. 
than that I drink here,” 

Mrs. Melmoth. 1 heard you had a . 

Mr. Neville. And I ſuppoſe you do me 
oo much credit to believe me aſhamed L of | 
ſuch a—nothing, _ 

Mrs. Melmoth. You are aſhamed 0 or not 
according to your own. feelings, and it is 
very little to me. | 4,7 

Mr. Neville: But you cannot think + me 
ahamed of ſuch a trifle ! or that I ſtay. 
away from the Boſville's, becauſe 1 don't 
he: to How my noſe there? I pron you 
you ane 1 1 a violent head ach. ; 

Mrs. Melmoth. So you ſay. 

Myr. Neville. I wonder ar you 1 * 


th Iam very liable to head. achs. Mrs. 


* >, « I * 
s ; 1 
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Mrs. Melmoth. 80 you iy 

Mr. Neville. I am aſtoniſhed at you, 1 
confeſs; ; and for what reaſon rag can hen 
i bly doubt of it ! Mc 
"Mrs. M elmotß. cle ſeidom ley 
7 themſelves ſuſpected, Arthur, unleſs con. 

fei ce ect them; adore; at [ have 
3 ach, 1 have Nan your « own word, 55 110 to 
ſuppoſe 2 it is not of the moſt violent 
ſon. ff.. 
Mx. Neville.” x 4 hang, Walen do not 
pretend to underſtand all your nice diſtine- 
tons; I only know that my head aches too 
much for me to think of accompanying you 


135 to Mr. Boſville's, which I think no mighty 


loſs ! and that, as to the affair of yeſterday, 
ſo far from being aſhamed of it; I ſhould 
be more aſhamed, were I the fort of man to 
whom ſuch a thing never happens. Sobrie- 
ty may be a good thing, but the ſort of ani- 
mal, who can under every temptation at all 
times and in all companies, remain a cold 
inſenſible brute, is one whom I do not wiſh 


to imitate in bis unſeeling temperance ! 
| AY Mr S. 


S. 


5 „ 


have ſpoken to you on this ſubje&, had you 


not begun yourſelf; but when a fault is to 
be covered by the kind of effrontery with 
which you ſeek to conceal your own opini- 
on of your error, which after all only oc- 
caſions your making it the more glaringly 
perceptible; it then becomes the duty of 
every reaſonable perſon who hears you, 
and in particular, of one who is your near 
relation, to tell you how very ſtrongly im- 
proper your conduct is, and has been; in- 
deed, ever ſince you came here. Vou 
know,as well as I can tell you, in what lighs 
your behaviour was looked upon at Del- 
vile Houſe. You know that yeſterday you 
had no temptation for drunkenneſs at Hare-. 
well, ſince not one of the company were 
hard drinkers ; therefore, that poor excuſe 
was none at all, and as to the other, of the 
want of feeling in the inſenſible man, who 
can be ſober in all companies, even had 
you when you did not remain ſober, only 
yielded to the incitements of gay prefling 
companions, and been guilty of chat which 

; Fn 5 your 


your ovn unde alig telt you is fooliſh 
and wrong; even then, what you have ſaid, 
is, I am ſorry to obſerve it to you, a moſt 
common Place and ity argument, which I 
have heard in more mouths than your own, 
but which i is not the leſs abſurd for not being 
of your own invention. 'Your horſe, I am 
ſorry to hear it, is lamed in yelterday” s ad- 
venture; but, 1 ſuppoſe, it will be able to 
carry you in the courſe of to-morrow to 

Oxford; which I wiſh it may be able to do, 
as going was ſo much your wiſh this morn- 
ing. At preſent, it is time for us to ſet out 
on our walk to Mr. Boſvilles; ſo, young 
ladies, get your hats and cloak ane be 
ready, 


„„ e 0 © 65 Lat 


7 THURSDAY, 


, 3 8 : 
n 


Jule Departure. 


R. | Neville, who! was 3 angry 
with his Aunt, did not ſet up to re- 


ceive her, the night before; and, indeed, 
intended if poſſible to ſet out before ſhe 


came down. But his horſe wanting ſhoeing, 


and not being ready, he was forced to ſit 
down to breakfaſt with the reſt of the family, 
which he did in exceſſive ill humour; and 
heard all their admirations of the remarka- 
bly pleaſant evening they had paſſed at Mr. 5 


Boſrilles, with every contradiction in his 
A , nen, who was 


mentioned 


* 
e 
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mentioned by the other boys, as a very 
agreeable worthy man, was in his opinion 
4 a pedantic-Prig :,” Maſs Boſvilles, two of 
whom were reckoned pretty, were in his 
opinion, « yulgar Frights;” every piece of 
muſic that was played, was * tireſome ;” 
| every” ſong that was ſung, was * ill cho- 
ſen; in ſhort, the whole evening, though 
it had given great pleaſure to the Melmoth 
family, * muſt have been ſo complete a 
Bore,” and would have been ſo « thorough- 
tf diſagreeable to Mr. Neville; 3 that his 
Aunt at laſt ſaid, © ſhe thought it was very 
- -fortunate that he was not preſent, as it all 
ſeemed ſo dull to his taſte.· , 
Mr. Neville. Why, you 1 Ma- 
dam, that to any one accuſtomed as I am to 
muſical parties in T. own, any | lttle. r 
— muſt be-ſtupid indeed! 
Mrs. Melmoth. I therefore ook you 
ſhould ever think of viſiting a part of the 
World, which muſt be ſo ne, to one 
A ol your refined taſte. NE 2 3. 


Mr. Neville. The pleaſure 1 Fry in . 


ing your family, muſt you know, my dear 


Madam, more than compenſate for any 
other unpleaſant thing I may meet with in 
other parts of the country : but, I confeſs, 
that I am ſurpriſed, how you, who have 
been uſed to what is ſo much better, can 
take up with ſuch ſort of people as the Boſ- 


villes and the Danbys. Now, as to the 


Scudamores, I really think they are extreme- 


ly tolerable, ' and they live I proteſt very 


much in ſtyle. I met their carriage too 
tother day, which was very much in the 
right way ; and the ſon, I declare, looks 
quite as if he would be a knowing-one ! WW 
Mrs. Melmothi Vet, although I have 


ſome reſpe& for Mr. Scudamore's character 


on many accounts; I like both the other 
families you have mentioned conſiderably 


better. Such you ſee is the difference of 


„ M Fe 

Mr. Nevilla. Well, I am ca we 
ſhall never agree; but I ſuppoſe you will, 
however, agree with me in thinking Mr. 
Boſville's ſecond ſon a vulgar awkward 
bore ? 

Mrs. Meimoth. 4 do think him damn, 


Q if 


* 
3 


- it 


if that is what you mean by your latter 


_ phraſe; but I am not ar enou gh to 


uſe that kind öf Engliſh, 


George. William Boſville | is certainly 


" vulgar and unpleaſin g, and he is faid to 


drink: but that is no wonder for all the boys 


are ſaid to love arp 2660 who are ace 
* __ 
Mrs. Melmoth, I 45 not debe to hear 
where. All great ſchools ſpeak ill of others, 
and Inever believe what is faid of any one 
in particular. Not but that I firmly believe 
they have all their faults, and do not at al 
ſuppoſe one fet of boys more faultleſs than 
another: but I never ſhall fancy that any 

- one ſchool has a general fault belonging to 
it as a general character; and if J could rule 
every thing to my own taſte, never would! 
hear any ſchool-boy finding faults with the 
bad management, or other errors, of any 
| ſchool whatever. To the one he is a mem. 
ber of, it is diſreſpectful; of others he is re 
ally entirely ignorant: ſo that he, in fact 
does his own character infinite miſchich 
whilſt he is ſeeking to injure that of othe 
. . Jams 


kter 


to 
I jure any perſon, in what hè ſaid of the 
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| James Dudley. I am very fure, Nla- 
dam, that Melmoth was not ſeeking to in- 


boys of that / ſchool, frequently turning out 
drinkers; it is a very common report. 

Mrs. Melmoth. Perhaps he did not, and 
indeed I am willing to think ſo ; but it be- 


hoves you all, young people, to be careful | 


in what you ſay; ſince ſpeaking without 
thought is no atonement for the miſchief of- 
ten done by an idle accuſation, _ 

Mr. Neville. It is a pity not to have 
you. always preſent, Madam, to guard one 
againſt theſe ſaid unthinking evils; which 
one is ſo apt to fall into! but as that is not 
he caſe, I fear, both I and my Couſin may 
in the courſe of our lives very often ſuffer 
our tongues to run before our wits! But, 
in the mean time, Madam, I muſt beg of 
you to lend me a couple of guineas, or in- 
deed five, if you pleaſe, which I will cer- 
tainly repay in a day or two; but having 
had a large bill to pay at the inn where I 
ſept, and another to the farrier, owing to 
tat curſed jade who threw me as I was com- 

22 i 
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ing home on Tueſday night, I have really 
no money leſt, and it would be awkward 
not to be _-_ to pay even Ly pile as 
I go back. 25 10 

Mrs. Melmoth.. 1 moſt n will not 
1 114 to ſupply you, as you tell me you 
are in adtual diſtreſs; but at the ſame time 
I will fay, that I think you managed very 
ill to leave Oxford with Jo little in your 
purſe; orif you knew you had no more, 
you ought not to have run yourſelf into 
thoſe abſurd expences on the night of the 
ball. And it is but a poor return to your 

"father's generoſity, in ſupporting you at the 
\ Univerſity, to be forced to apply to your 
friends for aſſiſtance, of which you vil 
probably want ſtill more; for the man 
whoſe horſe you ſpoilt when you were in li 
quor, will of courſe mer: to be. paid for 

the damage. 

Mr. Neville. My uber ee 
Madam, is not one of his failings ! and as to 
the fellow from whom I hired the mare, 1 
ſhould like to ſee him have the impudence 
10 aſk for any thing ! how did he dare to let 

TE me 
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me ſuch a good-for-nothing brute, ' who 
could not ſtand upon her legs? However, 
[thank you for this ſupply; and ſo, Farewell. 
With this leave-taking, Mr. Neville quit- 
ted the room ; and he ſoon after rode out of 
the court-yard, when the boys returned and 
informed Mrs. Melmoth that he was gone, 
ſwearing moſt violently at her for all her ad- 
vice, at his horſe for being ſtill rather lame, 
and at himſelf for having made ſo unplea- 
lant a viſit; * infomuch,” ſaid George, 
that I could not, I hope you won't think 
| was very rude, help ſaying, Well then, 5 
Couſin, I think it would be a pity to trou- 
ble yourſelf again.“ So then his anſwer was, 
„Very well, Melmoth, I find you improve 
from your Mother's lectures; I. perfectly 
underſtood her obliging diſmiſſion laſt night. 
knew well enough what ſhe was at; but 1 
can tell her, I was quite as impatient to be 
zone, as ſhe could be to be rid of me; and 
b your humble ſervant!ꝰ | 
James Dudley. And then he galopped | 
way as faſt as he could make his horſe go. 
Mrs. Melmoth. 


23 ſaid 


He may take what 1 78 
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ſaid to him as he pleaſes; I only wiſh it 
could in any way amend him. Were he 
fully ſenſible how very unpleaſing he makes 
himſelf, I think he would endeavour to al- 
ter his conduct; and then I ſhould be truly 


happy that I had taught him to ſee into his 


_ own character. 

George. However, I pen we ſhall 
not have him any more here, for he ſeems 
gone off quite in anger. 

James Dudley. I don't know what to 
ſay as to that; this place is a convenient diſ- 
tance from Oxford, and whenever he has 
any time to ſpare, a viſit here” muſt be 
agreeable to him. 

Mrs. Melmoth. I am rather of Dudleyt 
mind, that he will find my houſe a conve- 
nience to him, and that we ſhall ſee him 
pretty frequently. He has not, I am ſorry 
to ſay it, modeſty enough to feel a rebuff as 
one would wiſh, in order to its being ſer- 
viceable. In ſhort, poor youth ! moſt fins 
cerely do I pity him. 

Lucy. Indeed, Mamma, you need not, 
for he ſeems moſt perfeAly well fatisfied 
with himſelf. „ Char- 


23t 


| George. . Oh ! it does not admit of a 
doubt; and could you hear how he talks 


fon as ſuch a mighty thing. 
James Dudley. He laughed at your no- 


much about his great expectations. 
Mrs. Melmotſi. So much nonſenſe would 


to but increaſe my pity: but as to his expetta- 


ic. tions, pray, what are they? 

* James Dudley. Very great, indeed, 

be Madam. ö : | ; 
George. Firſt, as elder ſon; next, if it 


Ty and then, his aunt Caroline's money, which 
m can go to nobody elſe. : 
Mrs. Melmoth. Miſs Neville does he 
mean? his father's ſingle ſiſter. 


1 and that he 1 is {ure of it. 
. Mrs. M 195 In the firſt place; his 


. . 


- Charlotte, That he does, I am ſure. 


about himſelf, particularly after you had 
ſeemed not to look upon his being an elder 


tions, Madam, ſo prodigiouſly, and ſaid ſo 


N was nothing elſe, his own mother's fortune; 


George. Ves; he ſays it muſt be his 


"muſt be pretty well acquainted with, ad 
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the third of that, ſmall as it was, will not be 
very ſatisfactory to Arthur's wants: in the 


ſecond place, his aunt's fortune is far from 


being very large: and, thirdly, I would not 
adviſe him to be too ſure of it, whatever it 
may be, as ſhe may marry; or if ſhe ſhould 
not, having ſix more nephews and nieces, 
brothers and ſiſters of his own, and eight 
more the children of her other ſiſters; I 
don't at all know why he ſhould ſuppoſe 
himſelf preferred to all the reſt. And it is 
a ſort of conceit I would recommend all 
young people to avoid, fince it uſually very 
properly ends in diſappointment, | 
George. I ſaid to my Couſin, ſuppoſe 
ſhe ſhould marry ? and he ſaid, 1 
ſhould be hanged #6 

Mrs. Melmoth. I hope that neither may 
happen; ſince I think Miſs Neville would 
be happier a fingle, than a married woman. 
But either you know is a poſſibility. 
George. To be ſure ſo is every thing; 
but I think the laſt ſomewhat more impoſſi 
ble than the firſt too! | 
M rs. M eee 80 o perhaps do 'L yet I 

15 would 


- 


To 


would have Arthur take great care, for 
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there is-no knowing how far ſuch thorough 
careleſſneſs of right and wrong may lead a 
perſon, and if he was to draw even that up- 
on himſelf our hearts might be ſo hardened 
as to pity him no more than one does the 


puppy in the fable, whoſe ſtory Edward 


ſhall read to you. 
The Warning. 


HE Cloth remov'd, the dinner done, 
With haſty ſtep comes honeſt John; 
«© The doctor's man, Sir, is below, | 
Of Madam's and your health to know; 


Fe brings, I ſaw e'er I could aſk it, 


A ſpaniel puppy in a baſket. 

„% You wiſh'd for one of Chloe's breed, 

“ Tis a fine preſent, Sir, indeed.“ 

Eager, the Squire and Lady riſe, 

And on the puppy feaſt their eyes; 

How fine its coat, each limb, each feature! 

Was ever ſuch a pretty creature ! 

The doctor's man declares its merit, 

The breed, Sir, are all fam'd for ſpirit.” 
The little Rover all admire, | 

His cuſhion's plac'd before the fire; 

The choiceſt bones are Rover's fee, 

The ſweeteſt milk he laps at tea. | Soon 
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Soon his inſtinctive worth is known, 


By early marks, his talents ſhewn; 
Now ſcudding o'er the flow'ry lawn, | 


By ſcent of game, you ſee him drawn; 
With noſe depreſs'd he ſnuffs the gale, 
He barks, he jumps, he wags his tail, 
And each prognoſtic clearly ſnews 


F rom what a race the puppy role k 


Yet when the tranſient ſport was o'er, 
The fool would try his {kill no more; 


And call'd to wait the horſe or gun, 
Sullen to corners us'd to run. 
% A dog, who's willing to be taught, 


2s better, though with many a fault: 
This lazy brute is of no uſe, _ 

Since not one talent he'll produce; 

Go, bang him! tis a cur's reward.” 


The Lady thought the ſentence hard ; 
His life miſtaken pity gave; 
Ah! kinder far to kill than fave, 


For, now a beggar paſs'd the door, 


A wretched beggar! blind and poor; 


His fault'ring ſteps with care to guide 
See, Rover to his ſtick is ty'd. | 
Througli many a deep and wintry way 
He picks his path, in mire and clay; 


Beneath a hedge he finds his bed, 


The wild wind whiſtling o'er his head: 
| Neer taſtes the dainty half-pick'd bone, 
But feeds on mouldy ſcraps alone. ; 
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Too late, neglecled ſkill he ſhews, = _ 
Too late, the birds attract his noſe ; - -. 
Inhuman blows 'F {kill chaſtiſe; | 
* as a beggar' s dog he dies 

ad Rover own'd the pow'r of f reach 
This uſeful leſſon he might teach; 
That Nature's gifts, if you employ, . 
All pleaſures you may free enjoy; | 
Whilſt ſelf-conceit, and ſullen pride, - 
Senſe unexerted, miſapply'd, 
Inſure neglect, contempt, and hate, 
And the unpity'd puppy's fate! Tr * 
For, ah ! you'll find it to your coſt, 
Age can't regain what Vouth has loſt, 


TTY 


George, Well, this fable does, to be 
ſure juſt ſuit my poor Couſin. _ Like Ro- 1 
ver, he might be any thing he pleaſed to be, 
for I remember him an upper boy when I — _ 
was an under one, and he was reckoned 
one of the clevereſt in the ſchool; was not 
he, Dudley ? | 

James Dudley. Ves, that be 1 was; he 
was an excellent ING. and ee 
too. 


Mrs, MeImoth. His ralems were, and 
are 


are equal to any thing ; but range as it is to 
ſay it, beſides lazineſs, his good. nature 


{that is, what falſely goes in the world by 
that name), his good - nature has been of in- 


finite diſſervice to him: what any fool did, 
he always has been ready to join in, for want 


of the proper courage requiſite to ſay, No, 
and ſhew an opinion of his own ; and for the 
filly ſake of appearing genteel, he has at 
any time been ready .to do what his own 
conſcience told him was improper. 
George. I muſt fay I think him by no 
means ſhy of giving his opinion, on the con- 
trary, I think he ſeems a good deal to de- 
| n in contradiction. 
Mrs. Melmoth. True: here "ey is fond 
of ſo doing; but remember, George, that 
here he is ſurrounded by children, accom- 
panied by an old woman; and he fancies 
he has an opportunity of ſhining. But let 
the company conſiſt of daſhing young men, 


and you would ſee that he would agree to 


every thing they ſaid. 

James Dudley. That is fo true, Ma- 

dam, that at Harewell, when Mr. Egerton 
talked 
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talked of any thing as a faſhion, Mr. Ne- 
ville was all attention; and though here he 


likes to dictate on the ſubject of hunting, 
horſes, and riding, there he aſked all man- 


ner of queſtions; and except that he talked 
of ſeveral horſes of his own, he did not 
ſeem to pretend to any knowledge of the 


George. Mr. Egerton is famous for his 


ſtable, and I ſuppoſe my Couſin knew it; 


but we all know that Neville _ no horſes 


of his own. 


Mrs. M clocks: So. 9 80 the 3 


is a folly the. leſs—though pretending to 
what he does not do, is, alas! aver great 


one; and I moſt extremely griava: for his 
poor Father. 

George. Oh 1 my (der Mother! ſo 
you vould in a Rill greater degree, had you 
heard all that Dudley and I have; for much 


as he talked away before you, it is nothing 


to what he ſays when you are not preſent. 
He talks as careleſsly of a row in the ſtreets, 


or of a ſcheme up to London for a day or 


two, perhaps only for the ſake of going to 


the 


* 
8 
* 
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the play, as you would of taking a common 
afternoon's walk. And then, of his vaſt 
good Juck in never meeting with his Father 


in any of his excurſions, for that, as he 


Ne would not be quite ſo convenient. 


James Dudley. And one bash: 


h ſcheme he' told us of; when at the play, 
whilſt he was thinking not at all about them, 
Mrs. Neville and his ſiſters made their ap- 
pearance in one of the boxes. So then he 
thought, Why ſhould I be diſconcerted ? 
and he fat out to the end of the performance, 
being very ſure they would not think of his 
being there, followed them to their coach, 
till he ſaw them off; wen ſtepped into his 
own chaiſe, which had been in waiting for 
him and two more knowing men like him- 
ſelf, during the whole time, and whirled 


18 away for Oxford as faſt as four n qu 


dls. them. 

Mrs. Melmoth. And ks is as bend of 
telling this ſtory, as he ought to be aſhamed 
of it. Indeed, ſo thoroughly is he blinded 
to all diſtinctions between right and wrong, 
that I ſhould not be * were there as 
muck 


much of invention as of truth in this moſt 


ſcandalous proceeding, That he has been 


on ſchemes up to Town, is, I dare ſay, 
truth, in'the courſe of his life; becauſe he 
ſeems equal to any imprudence; but with 


all theſe aggravations of abſurdity moſt pro- 
bably not, and he neither met his Mother at - 


the play, nor paid for the waiting of a car- 
riage when he did not want it. That boys 
at ſchool get out when they ought not, that 


boys at college do the ſame, is to be ſure 


ſometimes a certainty ; ' but it 1s always re- 


pented of by common-ſenſe, though folly 


boaſts of its acts. And youth ought always 


to refle& that parents do not put themſelves 


to the extreme inconvenience of ſupporting 
the expence of a public ſchool; and then, 


that of an univerſity, only to have the mo- 
ney which is ſpared from their own wants, 
fquandered upon idle amuſement; and in 


paying for chaiſes that are kept' waiting 


whillt the abſurd maſter is in the play-houſey 


giving his opinion on the merit of an actor. 
George. Moſt true ; but could my Cou- 
in hear what * ſay, it would produce 
nothing 


1 
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than he does. 

Mrs. Melmeth. I am afraid that be i is far 
gone indeed in the road to ruin! he, how- 
ever, does not ſwear violently in my pre- 

fence. I believe he knows that it is vulgar 
before ladies, and what is genteel has more 
weight with him than a reaſon of greater 
conſequence. But do you know, that 7 
call much of what he ſays real ſwearing ? 
By God—upon my life—upon my foul— 
or damn it; which frequently eſcapes him, 
is taking the name of God in vain, and 
therefore breaking a poſitive commandment, 
George, By God, to be ſure is; but I 


don't ſee, how when the name of God is 


not mentioned, it can be termed. ne it 

min vain, E350 

James Dudley. On that das have 

| heard numbers of boys maintain that, Damn 

it, was not to be reckoned ſwearing. 
Mrs. Melmoth. Wherever the name of 


God is in that manner implied, although it 


is not literally pronounced, ill it is taken 


nothing but oaths at you for your notions, 
and at his father for allowing him no more 
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in vain ; for it has been mentally called up- 


on without due reſpect.“ For example; 
Upon my life. Is your life in your own pow 

&? did you give it to yourſelf? or can 
you end it, without a crime I ſhudder even 
to think of, and that excepted is it not in the 
bands of Him who gave it? Upon my 


ful—the very mention of your foul cannot 


one would think, fail of recalling reflection 
on the power which enables you to know 
how you are diſtinguiſhed from the brute 
creation! And as to, Damn it; that fo 
ſtrongly implies the name of God, that I 


ſcarcely need remind you, that as he alone 


has the power of dooming any creature to 
eternal miſery, the calling upon Him upon 
every trivial occaſion to condemn your fel- 
low-creatures to everlaſting ſorrow, is as 
linful an expletive as can be uſed; for that, 


Damn it, even though not preceded by the 
name of God, which makes the found ſtill 


— n 
1 


* He that ſhall ſwear by heaven, ſweareth by 
the throne of God, and by him that ſitteth there- 
on, St. Matthew, chap. xxiii. verſe 22. 
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more diſgaſting, is certainly as much fwear. 
ing, as if you had uſed the awful name. 
But even ſuppoſing that theſe ways of ex- 


preſſing himſelf were not ſwearing, ſtill they 


are unpleaſant and ſhocking to moſt hear- 
ers; uſeleſs as to helping. converſation 
along, and what would be of prodigious 
conſequence in Arthur Neville's eſtimation 
of things very un -gentlemanlike. 


. 


RID AV, 
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The Maſters 
— — 4 F N Ek — : 


THIS was always a very buſy day, as 


mores and Miſs Boſvilles, Mrs. Melmoth's 


houſe was quite full, with almoſt the appear- 


ance of a ſchool. © All the young ladies did 


not learn Muſic, nor had all a taſte for 


Drawing ; ſo that they received their in- 
ſtruQions in ſeparate apartments: but when 
theſe were over, they all joined in a good 
ized hall, where particularly in the time of 


holidays, with their brothers aſſiſtance they 
OY made up a little dance, with which 


Re all 


the Maſters came over from Oxford, 
and * the attendance of the Miſs Scuda- 
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all the leffons ended. When all was con- 


eluded, and the company had taken their 


leave, the young people had almoſt always 
a great deal of news to entertain their Mo- 
ther with; for though it was her conſtant 
cuſtom to attend all the leſſons, yet as they 
were given in different rooms and laſted 2 
conſiderable time, ſhe was unavoidably ab- 
ſent from ſome; ſo that there was in gene- 
ral, much to be told. But this time they 
were remarkably eager to communicate, a 
moſt extraordinary piece of intelligence,” 
which was, that notwithſtanding Mr. Ne- 
ville's going off in ſuch wonderful haſte the 
day before, his horſe had fallen ſo lame in 
about a mile, that he had been forced to 
lead him back to the farrier's, where he at 
this moment was, and this was known by 
means of the . Scudamores, who had ſeen 
him come into the village: he then ſet out 
to walk to Oxford, but certainly did not 
get there at night, for the Maſters had met 
him walking into the town, with his leg 
bound round with a handkerchief and look- 
ing extremely fatigued, as they came out in 

5 = the 
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the morning; moreover, at the public houſe. 


where they ſtopped to water their chaiſe | 
horſe, the man aſked them if they had met 


the poor gentleman, who had ſlept all night 


at that houſe, and had hurt his leg fo ſadly 


the evening before, when he ſlipped down 
from the top of a ſtage coach. 


Mrs. Melmoth. And all this was as free 


ly talked of before all theſe young people, 
and theſe three . as you no tell it to 
me? | / 

Lucy. Dear Mamma! the Scudamores 
told us they ſaw him, after we- had men- 
tioned him as being gone; and then it was 


very natural for the Maſters to ſay how they 


ſaw him going into Oxford. But I dare 
ſay, he is not at all aſhamed about it. 

| George, And if he is, there is ſtill more; 
for Miſs Scudamore told a great deal about 


his behaviour at Mrs. Layton's; for ſhe 


was there, though her papa would not let 


her brother go, becauſe of Mademoiſelle 


de Marillac ; and ſhe ſays her papa was de- 


termined he ſhould ſuffer for his ill- conduct 


in the ſtage coach. Her Papa and Mamma 


Rg 1 would. 


would not go; becauſe it was Saturday; but 


as ſhe was ſtaying at ſome diſtance with a 


friend, they would not ſend to ſtop her. 
N rs. Melmoth. And all this was chatter- 

ed away, before what we may call ſtran- 

gers; for though we very well know, and 


are much beholden to thoſe who inſtruct us 


in any art, yet they are not people who are 
to be let into every family ſecret at the 
houſes where they attend. Do you conſi- 
der that Mr. Neville is your very near rela- 
tion? and that Miſs Scudamore told her 
ſtory of a brother's mortification? Do you 
then think it was proper to deſcant upon 


their follies, before men who will without 


doubt ſpeak of them again; and much to 
their diſcredit, particularly to Neville's, 
when they return to Oxford. 


Lucy. I am fo ſure he will not be 


aſhamed. 
Charlotte. 1 rather think Ry wilt be 
proud of it, for he was proud of Oe 
been drunk! 

James Dudley. Of ſome . I agree 
vith you that he would, but not of his ad- 
e A. venture 


— 


a. 
venture at Mrs. Layton's, nor of his entree 
into Oxford, which to a daſhing man like 
himſelf will be an eternal diſgrace, and 4 
fine ſum he will probably have to acts at the 
farrier's. 
George. Your five guineas, my dear 
Mother, are I think in ſome danger. 

Mrs. Melmoth. I am not half ſo uneaſy 


© if on their account, as I am upon his for hav- 
1 ing borrowed them; or as I am upon 
a WW yours, for having allowed yourſelves to 


I WW talk fo lightly upon any one's character, 
u particularly that of a perſon with whom you 
n i are ſo cloſely connetted ; when you cannot 
i WW conſiſtently with truth ſpeak well of any 
Oo I perſon, ſpeak not at all, for flattery is as. 
7 much to be avoided as abuſe. But never 
join in finding fault, unleſs that finding 
fault is likely to lead to the correction of 
error, which I dor't fancy you imagine this 
© converſation poſſibly could. 

8 George. Oh! impoſſible! 
Mrs. Melmoth. - And as to your imagi- 
nation of his being proud of having his faults 

? known ; even ſuppoſing that to be truth; 
| LE | would 


3 
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would not niaking them known be only i in; 
giting him to fall into an error the more! p 
Is not pride an addition to every r . 
George. Certainly. 


Mrs. Melmoth. Then 9 be is walk- 


ing about Oxford, priding himſelf on the 
ridicule he has ſo juſtly incurred, as you 
my dear children, expect him to do; who 
are the people, who by making the ſtory 
known, helped him to all this pride ? 

All the young people together cried out, 


I am afraid we muſt acknowledge that we 


have helped.” Mrs. Melmoth then went 
on: Now, though I do clearly ſee, that 
there are faults, of which inſtead of feeling 
as he ought, aſhamed, he unfortunately 
does ſeem in a degree proud from conſider- 
ing them as genteel; yet as we are not to 
judge for other people, which of their faults 
they will be pleaſed with having told, which 


they will wiſh to keep concealed, and ſo to 


tattle accordingly; our only buſineſs is to 
guard our own tongues, and to take care 
not to furniſh others with that moſt agreeable 
of all nen, a recital of what is 


wrong. 


— — 
=) 


wrong. I warn you all to refle& when you 
are going to amuſe the company with a ſto- 


ry, whether if the perſon you are going to 
tell it of was preſent, that perſon would like 


to hear it told, or could join cheerfully in 


the laugh you mean to excite ?, or, if what 


you are about to mention is at all injurious 
to the perſon's character, juſt aſk yourſelf, 
am I doing as I would be done by? When 
you have done that, if your conſcience fair- 
ly anſwers, Yes—then proceed; 7 have no 


more to ſay: for do but accuſtom yourſelf ' 
to converſations with it, its anſwers will be 
candid, and you are quite ſafe, 


James Dudley. This is very juſt, and 


I am ſure we are all ſorry, my dear Ma- 
dam, for having ſaid ſo much: but the miſ- 


fortune is, one does not always think. 

Mrs. M elmoth. But one always may. 

Lucy. When one's young, you know, 
one 1s apt to be giddy and merry. 

Mrs. Melmoth. Merry as much as you 
pleaſe, and the more the better; but I ſee 
no occaſion for the giddy ; and as you grow 
older, you will I wall grow wiſer, and con- 


quer 
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quer that giddinefs which can only ſerve to 
give you forrow when you reflect, and in- 
troduce you into thoſe paths in which your 
poor Coufin walks, now much to his ſatis- 
faction, but which lead to infallible deſ- 
truQtionn. As to the five guineas, which you 
tell me, George, are in ſome danger, and 
to which I anſwered that I grieve more for 


him who borrowed, than for myſelf, even 


though I fhould lofe them; I muſt explain 
my meaning, more for you boys, than for 
Lucy and Charlotte, ſince girls are not ve- 
ry likely to be drawn into the miſeries of 
debt. Now, though it is better that Ar- 


thur Neville ſhould be in debt to ſo near a 


relation than to any other perſon; yet, he, 
who with fo little baſhfulneſs, could borrow 
: money of Even an Aunt, is probably not 
free from the diſgrace of debt in other 
places: and a diſgrace it is of the deepeſt 


dye, though filly unthinking youths like 


him ſometimes pride themſelves upon that 
fault as well as others. 
George. Aye, that they do: and you 
ean't think how my Coufin talks of tradeſ- 
5 ** 
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ng the faucy raſcals who do it. 


Mrs, Melmoth. Such is, alas! the wit 
of eighteen, and will be the inevitable ruin 


of eight and twenty, or thirty, if he lives ſo 
long: but the ſort of life he leads, if not al- 
tered, will probably. produce ill health and 
death; or, if he eſcapes that, conduct him 
to the King's-Bench long before; whither, 
as was ſaid at the end of the F able, he will 
be folowed molt juſtly by _ 


3 . contempt, and hate, 


And the unpity d puppy s fate,” 


Beware, however, of becoming the very 
characters which you at preſent very reaſon- 


ably look upon as contemptible. I fear 


you both know too many inſtances at ſchool ; 


of boys, who as well know what it is to be 
in debt, though not to ſo large an extent as 


young men at college do. There are in all 
places wretches, who gain their livehhood 


upon the follies and diſtreſſes of their neigh- 


bours: There are people enough near 
large ſchools willing to ſupply the extrava- 


ee 


men daring to bring in bills! and of. rom | 
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their friends, as they are called! a ſupper ; 


or who in any other way may wiſh for more 


than their allowance can provide: the good- 


natured man is content to wait for his mo- 


ney; till at length when the bill is brought 
in, there are twenty unreaſonable, and per- 
haps falſe charges, which the poor fool who 
ran it up knows not how to pay; then, by 
degrees, money is borrowed, anda ſecond, 
and a ſtill larger deht is incurred in order to 
get rid of the firſt; and ſo on, till it riſes to 
a frightful ſize. 

James Dudley. This i is unfortunately ſo 
true, that Melmoth and I know of an in- 
| ftance at our ſchool of a young man, who 
owed fo much when he left us to go to col- 
lege, that he did not dare acquaint his fa- 
ther with it; but by borrowing more and 
more, diſtreſſed himſelf to ſuch a terrible 
degree, for he went on in that way after he 
got to college; that now his father being 
dead, and he being one and twenty, as his 
_ ereditors can ſeize upon what little fortune 


he is come ny: he has been forced to ab- 
|  ſcond, 


ganee of the ſilly lads, who wiſh to give 
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ſcond, and nobody knows What is become 


of him; only this we know, that to fly his 
country he has been abſolutely forced. 


Mrs. Melmoth. Care, to confine your 


wiſhes within your powers, is the only way 
to avoid ſimilar misfortunes; for if you en- 


courage ſtrong wiſhes to vie with your ſupe- 


riors in rank or fortune, and to equal them 
in all their pleafure and enjoyments; before 


it is long, the eagerneſs of youth will prompt 
you at any hazard to indulge the wiſh, which 


V once indulged, will aſſuredly produce a 
repetition of the ſame thing. Young peo- 
ple deceive themſelves with the idea of on- 
ly for once—but no human being ever ſtop- 
ped at one folly. Be imprudent once, and 


you will proceed till you are undone. Dif- 
ficulties relative to money are ſure to bring 


on every other evil; and the good-natured 


men I alluded to juſt now, will ſwarm 


around you, when you enter the world, if 


you have not reſolution enough to be œco- 


nomical at ſchool: be ſteady there, and I 
{hall have ſome hopes for you hereafter. + 
George. I hope, my dear Mother, you 

| | have 
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have more than ſome hopes for us hereafter, 

1 truſt you have expectations too. 
James Dudley. And if we do well at 
the top of a great ſchool, which my Father 
fays I ought to think almoſt as great a trial 
as college (and I hope we ſhall get through 


both properly), then, Madam, you will I 


hope, think that we ſhall do well in the 
world'; and both of us be a credit to our 


pirofeſſions. 
Us. Melmoth. Do but . in „ 


and there is no doubt of ſucceſs; that is a 
ſort of trial, in which the arduous endea- 
vourer was never yet diſappointed. With 

regard to care of money, be but cautious 

regularly to pay for every thing you have 
the moment you have it, and there can be 
no danger of debt. Only when you feel 
an inclination to what is beyond your poc- 
ket, conſole yourſelf by comparing your 


condition with that of many people, who 


have not one quarter of the comforts, plea- 
ſures, or even of the need-nots, which you 
from daily uſe of them have taught yourſelf 
to overlook as trifles; and although there 
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are certainly likewiſe many who. poſſeſs 
things which your parents cannot afford 
you, do not, like Neville, blame them for 
what perhaps they cannot help, or even if 
they could, may. have ſome reaſon againſt, 
which they are aſſuredly not bound. to ex- 
plain te you. But do not be guilty at any 
time of the childiſh folly, ſo common to 
ſchool boys and college boys, of always 
terming œconomy, covetoulneſsy. in who- 
ever practiſes it. 

Fames Dudley. That they N 
you remember, Melmoth, how covetous 
we were called when we refuſed putting into 
chat lottery juſt before we came home? 

George. Yes that I do; and my Couſin 


calls his F ather covetous without merey, 


becauſe his allowance is no larger. 

. Mrs. Melmoth. And I know, becauſe 
I was told by Mr. Neville himſelf, when 
firſt my Nephew went to the Univerſity; that 
his income, and the ſize of his family conſi- 
dered, what he allows his Son is really very 


| handſome. If he expeQs to be equal with all 


we noblemen's ſons, and men of high family, 
with 
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wich whom he boaſts of being acquainted, he 
will be ſorely miſtaken; and it will be to 
every body s advantage to limit their wiſhes 
vithin the poſſibility of gratifying them. 

Eeorge. 
15 thought ſuch a quantity of horſes as he 
talked of hiring, would make a figure in his 
quarter's allowance; my Couſin took me 


ap ſhort, with, © I would not adviſe you if 


you mean to get into any good fets, when 
you come to Oxford, to continue ſuch a 
n genius as you are at preſent.” 
Lucy. Well ! to be ſure, he has ſuch 
comical words, there is no underſtanding 
them.—A quizical genius—and à ro. 
and a bore—and a thouſand more 
Charlotte: 
but I never can. 3; | 
* George, In time you'll hs; the mean- 
ing of them all — nonſenſe, to be ſure; but 
knowing nonſenſe ! is it not, Madam? 
Lucy. Knowing nonſenſe } now, George, 
you are as puzzling as my Couſin, and you 
talk nonſenſe like him. Now, don't he 


walk nonſenſe now, Mamma 9 N 
ä bh 5 | Mrs. 


Once when I ventured to fay, 


I do want to make them out, 
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Mrs. Melmoth, Indeed, my dear, he 
does; but he means it as ſuch, and I muſt 
confeſs that I underſtand the meaning of it. 
Silly phraſes grow into faſhion with young 
people, and they are uſed in joke at firſt 
till at length cuſtom introduces them into al- 
moſt all converſations and on almoſt all oc- 
caſions. 

Lucy. 1 know that half of what my Cou- 
ſin ſays puzzles me, and I don't care that 
it does; for I am certain it does not ſignify 
a pin. But, Mamma, we too well under- 
ſtand about being in debt, though you ſaid 
girls are not ſo much in the way of it as 
boys; for we have heard ſuch a ſhocking 
ſtory from Miſs Scudamore, about a young 
lady ſhe has heard of, who has ſuch a debt 
at a ſhop, that ſhe does not know what to 
do; and that her parents know nothing 
about it. And yet the young lady (a 
grown-up. young lady of courſe ſhe is) goes 
about every where, dreſſed as ſmart, and 
looking as gay as any body! Now, only 
think !—and Miſs Scudamore ſays ſhe heard 
it when ſhe was out to ſtay, and ſhe knows 


it to be true. S Mrs. 
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Mrs. Mel moch. J think; my dear, that 
ſhe muſt have been miſerably ill-educated, 1 

to have ſo little confidence in her parents. 
For ill as ſhe has ated to run into a debt, . 
the beſt, indeed, the only poſſible way of 
' repairing her error, is openly and immedi- v 
tl 

8 


ately to avow it to the beſt friends ſhe has in 
the world, her father and mother, who 
would moſt probably diſcharge it, upon a Ir. 
. folemn promiſe of doing ſo no more; and iſ Y 
any debt, however trifling at firſt, if let I 
alone for any length of time, always riſes to rc 
ſuch a pitch as no fortune can ſatisfy, But ru 
ſilly girls over fond of dreſs, are ſo apt I to 
when they meet with thoſe civil tradeſmen, || de 
who do not ſend in their bills directly, to X. 
order more than they can pay for, that it is ſta 
certainly poſſible for even girls to be in debt, as 
though happily it is not common. But ſo wit 
completely ruinous to their charatters i is iii ma 
that I doubt not this young lady you are ma 
ſpeaking of, would as willingly have the 
moſt ſhameful ſcandal told of her, as this, 
which I ſuppoſe ſhe imagines to be thorough 

1 concealed. Vet all "IE —_ may 
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. 
reſt aſſured that every fault ſooner or later 


makes its way inte the world; and in this 


particular inſtance, the ſhopkeeper - who 
truſts her, 1s I dare fay, the very perſon 
who publiſhes the ſtory. Never ſhall I look 
upon thoſe tradeſmen, as really entitled to 
the appellation of good-natured; civil, or 
generous, ſo much as thoſe who poſitively 
refuſe to truſt, or to lend money to their 
young cuſtomers : and that miſery of bor- 
rowing money, and then being to pay inte- 
reſt for the borrowed money, is ſuch ſure 
ruin to the borrower, and ſuch ſure profit 


to the lender, that they muſt be young in- 
deed whoſe eyes are not open to the ſnare. . 
You young men are old enough to under- 


ſtand the meaning of what intereſt is; but 
as I ſee Lucy and Charlotte looking at me 
with inquiring eyes, I will tell them that if a 
man lends five ſhillings, an agreement is 
made between the borrower and the len- 
der, that the former ſhall pay we will ſay 
one ſhilling every week, till he is able to 
reſtore the whole five; by which means you 


ſee; if the borrower ſhould not for the ſpace 
| | 8 5 of 
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of ten or twenty weeks, poſleſs the ſum of 
five ſhillings at a time, he will have paid 
away twenty ſhillings for the uſe of the five, 
and yet be to pay them likewiſe in the end. 
Charlotte. So that the perſon who lent, 
would have gained four times what he lent ! 
dear me ! how very ſtrange ! 
Mrs. Melmoth. It is no more ſtrange 


than true, and a money-lender is always 


looked upon as one of the loweſt and moſt 
diſhoneſt of men. The man alſo who truſts 
for any length of time, is ſo far to be blamed, 
that he certainly encourages the follies and 
imprudencies of youth. Much more truly 
noble was the condu of a tradeſman, whom 
your Father knew when he was very young, 
and which I have frequently heard him men- 
tion much to the credit of both parties con- 
cerned. This man made it a rule never to 
| ſuffer a bill to run to any length at his ſhop, 
without ſending it in, and aſking repeatedly 
though in a-modeſt way, for what was his 
due; a young man, the eldeſt ſon of. a no- 
bleman having dealt with him for ſome time 


wagon much e intention of paying 
| an 


him, one day fairly told him that he muſt 
not expett it to be ſpeedily diſcharged ; but 
that if he would lend him, a ſum which he 
named, it would be to himſelf particularly 
convenient, as he was uſt then in great want 
of money, .and to him the tradeſman a very 
conſiderable advantage, as the money was 
ſafe, and ſo ſhould be his gratitude for the 


obligation. The ſhopkeeper poſitively re- 


fuſed to do it. The young man was ex- 
tremely offended, and preſſed very much 
on the ſcore of the exceſſive advantage he 
would find it, aſſuring him he ſhould have 
good intereſt for his money, and that as to 
the preſent debt he never could expect ſix- 
pence of that; adding, I am now under 
age, and you can't get it, and when once I 
come to my title you know you can get no- 
thing from me. The man was till poſitive. 
The youth then threatened him with with- 
drawing his cuſtom; and upon the ſhop- 
keeper's faintly ſmiling, as thinking the loſs 
would not be very great, the filly angry 
boy, whoſe conſcience explained the looks 
of. the tradeſman, flew into a moſt violent 
Do paſſion, 
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paſſion, Fad that he ſhould repent of 
his behaviour; and was but the more irri- | 
tated when he was anſwered in the calmeſt 
\ manner, that it was impoſſible ever to re- 
pent of afling up to principles once ſteadily 
reſolved upon, for that honeſty was the beſt 
Policy. As this youth was quite a leading 
man amongſt thoſe of his own age, he did 
occaſion the tradeſman the loſs of ſeveral 
cuſtomers; and it grew quite a faſhion to go iſ i 
in crowds to his ſhop,” and inſult him in the f 
groſſeſt manner. But as the faſhionable ſet t 
at a univerſity are like the ſwarms of ſum- e 
mer-flies that infeſt the air, and are trouble- b 
ſome for a few days, when they make way Un 
for others of a different kind; this was not a { 
laſting inconvenience to him, and his up- tl 
right conduct and invariable honeſty in all t 
his dealings, ſecuring to him the cuſtom of v 
the ſerious people who were ſettled in the n 
town; he foon realized a fortune, which | © 
enabled him to retire from buſineſs, and to | fc 
give a liberal education to his fon. When d 
many years after he had been ſettled very ir 
much to his fatisfaQtion in a fmall country I 
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town, he was ohe day very much ſurpriſed 
by a viſit from a, gentleman whom be did 
not know, and W 0 ſaid to bim, I am 


come, Sir, to return you my very ſincere 


thanks for your behaviour to me, when I 
was a lad at College; and to tell you that I 
firmly believe your condutt then (for which 
I treated you in a manner I bluſh to think 
of ) has eventually been the complete fav- 
ing of me. I ſoon met with a man of not 
ſuch probity as yourſelf, but what I then 
thought more liberality, he encouraged my 
extravagancies by lending me what I wanted, 

but he ſoon inſiſted upon payment, which 


my inability then prevented, and I ran my- 


ſelf Into difficulties of which, when 1 
thought of you I grew ſorely aſhamed; and 
thank God, was by fuch reflettions preſer- 


ved from going on as I had begun. I am 
now come to the ſituation in life which I 


once idly wiſhed for; but my conſolation 
for the unfortunate event of my father's 
death, which brings me to it, is; that I can 
in ſome meaſure repair my former follies. 


"> therefore now wait upon you, to beg to 
84 diſcharge 


i 
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diſcharge the debt I incurred ſo long ago; 


and beſides to prove my gratitude, by pre- 


ſenting your ſon, who is I underſtand in 
Orders, to a living, which is fortunately 
Jun now in my gift. 


„ = SATURDAY, 


Al 


on 
Diſcontent. 


Ms Melmoth had bid the bi 
a long ride by the river-ſide; and 
this being a moſt lovely day, they ſet out 
upon it; while the young ladies were buſied 
in performing their own taſks, and over- 


looking that of their little brother. The 
ride was chiefly by the ſide of the Thames, 
whoſe ſmooth winding ſtream reflected the 

glittering of the ſun-beams with almoſt daz- 

zling ſplendour, and the freſhneſs of the 
morning adding to the uſual beauty of the 
meadows, filled with the brighteſt verdure, 


gay 
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gay with the golden flowers of the n 
and cowſlip, ſpreading a perfume as pleaſing 
to the ſcent, as the proſpect was to the 
view; made the airing truly delightful ; 
fo that George could not help ſaying with a 

fort of ſigh, that although he was conſcious 

his return to ſchool was not only uſeful. but 
proper, yet that it was impoſſible to ſee fo 
many charms . without in ſome meaſure 
grieving at quitting them; and that moſt 
certainly were he at liberty to decide every 
thing for himſelf, his wiſhes would lead him 
to a conſtant reſidence in the country. = 

Mrs. Melmoth. And then, iber, 

905 would not half fo much reliſh it, as 

you do now when the pleaſure is merely a 

temporary one. | You, know. I do not lay 

bis from a preference to towns, for no crea- 
ure more truly enjoys the country, or 
more really diſlikes a woman's town liſe than 

Ido. | Nevertheleſs, and you know. we 


were talking on this very ſubject a few days 


ago, I do not wiſh boys to fancy there is no 


| 30 to be found out of the eountry, for the 
3 too often e them to place 
their 
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"what muſt for ſo long be your fate. 
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their whole delight in country ſports, from 


a want of thoſe purſuits which intercourſe 
with ſociety muſt preſent to a man. All 
men who like yourſelves are to work their 
way in ſome one of the learned profeſſions, 


muſt work it in the mixture of the world, 
and not in the retirement of ſolitude. 


George. No, my dear Mother, not 8 | 
clergyman, a country clergyman ! .. 
Mrs. Melmoth. © Yes, my dear ſon; a 
clergyman, a country clergyman! You 
cannot become one at once: there muſt be 


much previous time given up to your edu- 


cation, which time muſt have been paſſed 
in the buſtle of a ſchool life, and then in+ 
that of a univerſity; ſo that I cannot ſuppoſe 
you ſettled in this life (which I confeſs ap- 
pears to me the moſt deſirable of all others), 
that of a worthy miniſter of ſome country 
pariſh, till you are a man near thirty years 


old. Therefore, you ſee it is neceſſary, 
though I really wiſh you to have love and 


feeling for all the 'charms of the country, 
not to ſet your mind fo violently againſt 


James 


7 , . 5 1 


James Dudley. Have I not, Melmoth, 
often ſaid this very thing to you ?—we muſt 
not give up our whole minds to a country 
life, as if we were the elder ſons of country 
gentlemen with great eſtates coming io us, | 
and need apply to no profeſſions. 12 ; 
George. And if 1 could, you know 1 1 
would not, I am ſure; and I think I know | 
of you, Dudley, that you would not be 
without the thought of ſome profeſſion for 
ever ſo much. But ſtill I do long to ſpend 
my whole time amongſt trees and meadows ; 
and as to my growing tired, as my Mother 
days I ſhould—I ſhould like to ry l- 
Mrs. Melmoth. I repeat that you at your 
age, and with your continual abſences, 
-which are one ſource of your extreme fond- 
nels for the country, are no Judge of what 
_ would like yourſelf. 8 
James Dudley. I have heard my F aher 
N declare, and you know, Madam, bis 
profeſſion confines him almoſt conſtantly to 1 
London, that no man ever was more partia  { 
to a country life, than he was in his youth; E 
but lince neceſſity and convenience have t. 
e ht 
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taught him to alter his ideas, that he is ex- 
ally as comfortable and as happy as in for- 
mer days; and now as little gives a thought 
to living only for the enjoyments of: rural 
beauty, as he formerly did to the pleaſure 
of a town life, in hot dulty ones in the 
month of Augult! 

| George, Oh! I have no doubt one 
may be happy any where; 3 * only mean, 
happieſt in the count). 

Mrs. Melmoth. Much as I love a rural 
life, I ſcarcely allow the happieſt, but agree 
with the beginning of your ſpeech—one 
may be happy any where ; and moſt entirely 
do I: agree, I am ſure, with Dr. Dudley's 
perfect good ſenſe, in making his wiſhes 
conform with that line of life, which was 
ſuited to the plan he had traced out as moſt 
proper for himſelf to purſue. All which I 
very ſtrongly recommend to you both on 
the ſubjett of ſituation, is never very eager- 
; ly to fix your minds upon any thing. Reſt 
ſatisfied that whatever is, is beſt: that in 
every rank of life you may equally be wor- 
thy and uſeful members of ſociety ; content- 


ed 
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ed wherever your fate may place you, and 

well aſſured that virtue and happineſs are no 
more the growth of the country than of 
town; but the product of every well diſpo- 


: ſed heart. And as to the trivial preference 


io one place over another, you mult nearly 
double your years before I can think you 


13 poſitivel 7 underſtand every difference ſo 


neceſſary to be known, before one 9 0 
one's opinion. 

The ride was not finiſhed ll 0 very / late 
that Mrs. Melmoth found the dinner ready, 
and fat down immediately: ſhe had, there- 
fore, but little converſation with her young 
people. Yet ſhe ſoon obſerved that every 
thing had not gone on in a ſatisfactory man- 


ner; and as ſoon as ſhe could inquired into 


what occaſioned Edward's ſeeming in ſuch 
_ prodigious tribulation ; upon which he burſt 
into tears, and Lucy ſaid, „Why, Mamma, 
he went without his luncheon.” 

Mrs. Melmothi. And is that ſo very. fad 


an affair? 


Lucy. No, Mamma, that i is not quite 
all; he would not have it, 


11 YSs 
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Mrs. Melmoth. Then the leſs reaſon 
ſtill for theſe tears, you know, Edward, if 


you pleaſed yourſelf. 


Edward. 1 am ſure I was not pleaſed. 


all ? 
3 Why, Mamma, when we were 


to have our luncheon, there was none. of 


the common cake; fo the cook gave us a 


piece of bread, which Charlotte and I took, 


but Edward did not hike it, and wanted 


ſome butter to it. The cook ſaid, you 


would not chuſe he ſhould have any but- 


ter; Charlotte and I ſaid we did not think 
you would object; but ſtill if ſhe thought it 


wrong, we wanted him not to mind; but he 


would, and ſo he went without any thing; 
for the cook ſaid he ſhould have plain 
a Wend, or nothing. 


Mrs. Melmoth. And very right ſhe was. 
Edward. And 1 have been ſo hungtys 


waiting ſuch a time. 


Mrs. Melmoth. You pleaſed yourſelf, 


as I ſaid before, Ned; never ſhall I pity 


any child, who loſes any thing from his own 
| | fan- 


Mrs. Melmoth. 2 then, what was it 
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fantaſtical temper; and much leſs ſhould I 


think of blaming the reaſonable ſervant who 


_ refuſes it to them. Confider too, and be 


aſhamed of what a trifle it was whether your 
bread was eaten with butter or without but- 


ter! and of how many poor children would 


have been thankful for the morſel you 


would not even taſte. I wiſh that you had 


been with me one very damp morning not 
very long ago, when I ſaw a poor woman 
laying along on the ground, employed.in 
weeding; near her ſtood a little girl about 


ſix years old, apparently cramped and quite 


purple with the cold. I ſpoke to the wo- 
man, who ſeemed ill, and inqulred the na- 
ture of her complaint. I have laboured,” 
ſhe ſaid, © theſe three months under violent 
rheumatiſms, which have almoſt deprived 
me of the uſe of my limbs; but I muſt go 
out to work for bread for my four father- 
leis children: yet my rheumatiſm makes me 
ſuffer leſs than this child does. She never 
will leave me—if I ſay—Go, go home, and 


warm yourſelf, you are half periſhed; her 


anſwer, dear creature! always is, © Sup- 


ä - 
poſe, mother; you were to be taken very 


* 


bad with nobody near to help vou? 


What a leſſon this would have been for a 


delicate ſpoilt child, whom I lately heard 
lamenting the violent pain he ſuffered from a 


little cut on his left hand, which would, he 


declared, prevent his finiſhing the taſk ſet 


him by his writing-maſter ; and then refu- 
ſing his rice-milk for ſupper, becauſe it was, 
he ſaid, * ſo very naſty for want of more 
ſugar,” that he emptied the whole ſugar-ba- 


ſon into it, to make it, as he ſaid, © fit to 


eat. — Oh! how little do people of eaſy 


circumſtances know what is endured by the 
poor, whoſe hours of ſickneſs are relieved 
by no kind attendant, but who like the wo- 
man I juſt now mentioned work for their 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence under the preſſure of diſ- 
orders, which the great think intolerable ; 
whilſt the wholeſome good food, which the 
children of the rich are ſuffered to refuſe, or 
complain of, would by their indigent neigh- 
bours be conſidered as luxury. What fond 
compaſſion does one feel for one of the _ 
children I have told you of, and what con- 

'Þ + tempt 
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tempt. for 5 * 8 we mak 
even what ſeem reaſonable, much leſs, fri- 
volous complaints; let us conſider, whether 


there are not many people, though in a 


lower rank of life, yet more worthy than 


ourſelves, bearing with patience infinitely 


greater evils than ours; and if ſo, let us be 
- aſhamed not to derive from the benefits of 


uperior education and knowledge, a 


fo fortitude at leaſt equal to theirs. 


p 
Eduard. Sure, Mamma, you do, not fl {1 


call me ſuch a boy, as the boy and his rice. e 


milk? I only went without any thing. t 


Mrs. Melmoth. Andy . 7 not a fool 


For ſo doing? ki 


Edward. I am 40 00 Mama, 1 was; ve 


55580 be ſure, I did before dinner came, 


wiſh for the piece of bread, plain as it was, ha 


| though 1 had refuſed it when Imight. have I ha 


had it. liv 


ſelf; as is regularly the caſe wth: all *con- 
. ceited filly children. f 


Mrs. Meimath. So you re, you i brought we 
inconvenience and puniſhment upon your- 


Edward. Indeed 1 did, . angther 
time f will be coment, „„ 


ler 
75. 
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Mrs. Melmoth. 1 hope you lt take. 


: care and remember the hupger and the ſor- 
rows of to-day, and all will do well. But 8 


you have not, either of you girls, told me 


the events of the morning: n did you 
employ yourſelves! WE | 
Tucy. Oh! we ws: bona, very bh; * 
and hard at work _ | 

Charlotte. And had a 8 com- 


pany too, I aſſure you, Mamma; for all 


the Boſvilles called upon us; and we ſhew- 

ed them all the Roter 98 every thing in 

the green-houſe. 4 
Edward. Yes, and the 1 and a 


kittens, and every thing; and we. were all 


very happy; „ 
Lucy. That we vere indeed; almoſt as 


happy as yeſterday, when to be ſure we 
had the pleaſanteſt dance we ever hadi in our 
lives. But, notwithſtanding their coming, 
we worked very hard after they were gone; 
and I have finiſhed the drawing I had ſet 


about, and played a leſſon upon the harp. 


Charlotte. And I have finiſhed my draw- 
ing; but 1 am afraid you won't like it, for 
5 T2 3 1 
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"4 think i it's not well Ave myſelf” and I am 


| ſure you won't be pleaſed with it. 
Lucy. Oh! Mamma, and Mary Bol. 


ville ſung that pretty new ſong, that was 


talked of yeſterday. I did ſo wiſh for you. 


Did not you think her moſt ſurpriſingly im- 


proved upon the harp when you heard her ? 


Mrs. Melmoth. I thought her improved, 


but my ſurpriſe was not very great. 
Tuch. Dear Mamma! I am ſure ſhe 
© . will very ſoon be quite a capital performer. 
Mrs. Melmoth. I do not love exagge- 
ration; and therefore wonder how Miſs 
 Melmoth, living in a retired village, hear- 
ing no muſic but what proceeds from her 
maſter, or ſome of her young friends, and 
certainly never in her life having enjoyed 
the opportunity of hearing any famous ei- 
ther vocal or inſtrumental performer; is to 
| pretend to determine who is likely to be- 
come very capital in either line. 
Tucy. ILovn J cannot know ſo exaQly 
as many people ; ; but I faid it only as a 
common phraſe, which is. very frequently 
uſed. I only meant that Mary Bofville was 
es. oo oO is. Mrs. 
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Mrs. MeImoth. A 3 I think as 


L you do' that ſhe i improves, really conſidera- ; 


bly; you do not, and never will hear me 
ſo abſurdly violent in my commendations. | 
It is poſſible to beſtow praiſe, yet to do it 
with moderation, and then there will be 
ſome chance of its being believed : whereas 
in your way, the only emotion which what 
you fay can raiſe in the minds of the hear- 


ers, is ridicule for the ſilly exaggerations of 
the ſpeaker. Mary Boſville js capital in 


her performance the dance of yeſterday 
was the pleaſanteſt you ever had; and it was 
but t'other day that Charlotte told me Mrs. 
Layton's ſupper was the moſt elegant, and 
Lady Sophia Sedley's dreſs when ſhe was 
preſented the moſt beautiful that ever was 


ſeen. Now I don't believe that you either 


of ye have vanity. enough to ſuppoſe vour- 


ſelves able poſitively to decide on any of 


theſe ſubjects; and in that caſe, would not 
leſs vehement language be full as expreſ- 


ſive? It was a remarkably elegant ſupper, 


and a very pretty dreſs, would have convey- 


ed full; as pleaſing ideas to me, as the ſuper- 
7 3 FV 
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abundant a 
ty knew nothing of the matter. 

Tuch. It would certainly have been Fl 
ter: büt I never ſaw ſuch a thing,” and, 
ce it is the prettieſt T ever beheld,” are ſuch 
common phraſes. 

Mrs. Melmoth. The more i” for 
avoiding them; what is very common is but 
too apt to grow very vul gar, and therefore 
I ſeldom with to hear, ever, never, always, 
and moſt ; they are uſually terms of extreme 
E approbation or diſapprobation, which might 
be better expreſſed i in a more gende mam. 

ner. 5 7; 

15 James Dudley, I tu A A 
no promiſe would get believed, without 
ſome aſſeveration or other, I never will, 
or, I —_— will, or Aer of we nme 
| kind. 

Mrs. Melmoth. 556 but run the riſk, 
and ſee what will come of plain, indeed. I 
am inclined to think it would make its way in 
the world, and gain credit, as well as all the 
nonſenſe we have juſt been objecting to. 
Do you really ſuppoſe that Lucy never in 

8 e rr 


n 1 
ber life had ſo pleaſant a dance as that of 
yeſterday ? It was pleaſant, I doubt not; 
but that ſhe never had ſo W one, is 
e er e 2 

5 2 Badly. 1 do ſa ppoſe 6A may 


3 _ meant that Ae ks 6-1 
Lucy. And charming indeed it was; 
the dancing maſter was fo good to us, and 
played three country dances, after all the 
| buſineſs was over; and the other two maſ- 
ters, ſaying every moment to us, * don't.hur- 
ry upon our accounts, ve are in no- haſte 
at all, pray, amuſe yourſelves,” Oh | it 
was fo delightful ! I do think a ball is the 
very pleaſanteſt thing in the world, at leaſt 
if you don't like that phraſe, Mamma, one 
of the pleafanteſt; and I am ſure if we 
were to live in London, youu would let me 
give a ball + 
Charlotte. Every bodydbeni Miſs Scu- 
| damore gave us ſuch a deſcription of a ball 
that Miſe Harriet Morton gave; ſhe told 
her all about it when ſhe was to ſtay: there; 


neee | 
x _T 4 Lucy, 


e And PEN. FS were I chil- 
(EP the carlls were all ſent in her name, 


and the ſupper was as elegant as if they had 
been all grown people. I am ſure, Mam- 


ma, you would let me have a ball; now 


vould not you? Oh ! and then ſhe heard 
at the Mortons, ſuch an account of what do- 


ings there are to be at Sir John Laſcelles's, 


when his ſon comes of age in the ſummer ; 5: 
all the county will be aſked ; there will be 

- three days, one day a ball for the tenants, 
one day a ball for the grown people, and 


one for the children. So we ſhall be aſked 
of courſe, and I know you will let us go. 


Charlotte. My little Couſin Nevilles 


gave a ball laſt winter, and the eldeſt, of 
them is but eleven years old ! Now, ſhould 


not we give one? Indeed 1 told Miſs Scu- 


damore I was ſure we i; Rowfrould 0b 
„ 
Mrs. A1 dmoth.. 'To Sir John Laſcelless $ 
ball, if you are aſked you ſhall go, with all 
my heart ! though I think a friend of mine 
celebrated the coming of age of his ſon, in a 
manner much x more © ſazakanory to his own 
5 | mind, 


El 


{o1 


dr. 
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mind, and to the mind of every individual | 
who heard of it, than Sir John Laſcelless 
entertainment poſſibly can be: and that was 
by diſtributing clothing and blankets to fifty 
poor families in his neighbourhood, and by 
apprenticing out ſix boys, children of peo- 
ple who have been his ſervants, No feaft- 
ing, no dancing, was there on the occaſi- 
on; but the widow's heart ſang for joy! 
and the voice of gratitude bleſſed its noble 
benefactor! But will you, my dear girls, 
think me wondrous cruel and hard-hearted, 
if to the queſtion about your giving a ball 
if you were in London, I make a very 
ſhort reply ? by the monoſyllable, Ne o— 
Tucy. Not hard-hearted, to be ſure, 
but, dear Mamma! why do y you object? 
: Charlotte. Vou would let us go to balls 
when it was proper, then why not give 
Mrs. Melmoth. . Becauſe, my Dears, 
ſome diſtinction of age ought to be kept 
up, and what perhaps may. not be i improper | 
for grown people, is extremely ſo for chil- 
dren, I have a very great averſion to little 
i e,, Sh, 


* 


ah 


men and little vom 
Pleaſed to ſee children diverting themſelves 
with the amuſements ſuited to their years, 
than when 1 fee them apeing the manners, 


and always doing it unfaceeſully, of their 
parents. Let babies be babies, and grown 


people, grown people; but as diſguſting is 


it to me to ſee a girl of twelve years old do- 


ing the honours of-a party, as it would to 
behold a ſet of grave looking perſons of for- 
cy or fifty playing at blindman's buff, or 
leap- frog! You may laugh, but when I 


have many years ago in France, ſeen boys 


ol ten, and girls of twelve years old dteſſed 
to the pink of the faſhion with powd 
Heads, hoops, fwords, and bags, like r 
fathers and mothers; and handing one ano- 
ther along the public walks with all the airs 
and graces of the moſt finical people pre- 
ſent; I have often wiſhed: that ſome of the 
elder part of the company would take what 
ougghit in reaſon to have been the children 
| employment, that there might have been 
5 ſomething of the ſort, and played and romp- 
ed about, by "ay of keeping up the farce. 
2 Fiames 


, and am much better 


ten 


/ "IN a 
4 
Th } 


James Dudley. But * you really 1 
den children ſo drefſed? - 
Mrs. Melmoth, | Indeed 1 have; and 
think it not more abſurd than the preſent 
very common practice of children's giving 
balls, and entering into all the amuſements 
of grown people. To learn to dance is vaſt- 
ly well, and to go to one now-and-then as 
occaſion offers, is very reaſonable; but I 
cannot think ſo of any young girls giving 
one to her acquaintance, It is entering too 
ſoon into all the buſtle and nonſenſe of the 
gay world; and is a ſource of never-ending 
envy and contention about whoſe ball was 


the ſmarteſt ? who had moſt company ? who 


ſat up lateſt? and who was beſt dreſſed ? 
It is talked of weeks before it happens, 
weeks after it is over, The goſlipping, nay 
the quarrelling it occaſions is extreme among 
the young people, who meeting for the pur- 
poſes of mirth, often, too often, convert it 
into diſcord. In ſhort, of good it can in 
no one way be produRive, of miſchief it of- 
ten is. 1 do not wiſh my Daughters at 

2 thirteen 
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thirteen and fourteen. to ſet out as the givers 

of a fete, and truſt there are pleaſures to be 
| found without them. Therefore, as 1 an- 
wered at firſt my anſwer even if we lived 
in London, to— ſhall we give a ball? would 
decidedly be—Nos- 
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No. "SICN were e the Melmoth family got 
clear from the congregation coming 


out of church, than George exclaimed in 
praiſe of the charming ſermon, Mr. Bol- 


ville had given them ; adding that if it was 


not too preſuming, he ſhould ſuppoſe it had 


really been compoſed for themſelves—it 


vas ſo exactly ſuited to boys juſt returning 


to ſchool, that he was ſure he ſhould think 


0 it an hundred times after he was gone. 


Mrs: Melmothi. And I will venture to 


Me for our _ friend Mr. Bofrile, that 


"000 
he will think himſelf very fully recompenſed 
forall the trouble he has taken, if you, any 
of ye, ſhould fo far profit by his inſtrukti- 
ons as to become the amiable character, he 
ſo well deſcribed in the latter part of his diſ- 
courſe, as the friend and ſupport of his anci- 


ent parents, and the reaſonable pride of the 


| maſter who led him on to virtue and to learn- 
ing; but even if not riſing to quite the ex- 

alted pitch which he mentioned, he will ne- 

vertheleſs rejoice ſhould his ſermon be the 


_ occaſion of your giving up any one folly at 


ſchool, or of your labouring at all the harder 
in the courſe you are to run. 
James Dudley. I do wiſh that more 
boys had been preſent ; for it did appear fo 
calculated to improve us, that like Mel- 
moth I own I could not help thinking to 
myſelf, ſure Mr. Boſville wrote this pur- 
poſely to ſerve us: it was ſo r wall 
. ſuited. 55 
Mrs. Melmoth. "And bay ds you know, 
young men, that the ſermon was nok Agen. 
ed for ye? 


George. I would. be quite impudent | in 
| us 


. ty AQ . ˙ . 


us to © has that Mr. Bowile took fo: muck 


pains on our account. 
Mrs, Melmoth. Not at all. I don't mean 


only for you two boys, but conſider that 


this 1s an extremely populous pariſh ; that at 


this ſeaſon, numbers of boys and girls are 


returning to their various ſchools exactly at 
the ſame time, that you two and Scudamore 
go to yours; therefore Mr. Boſville might 
think a diſcourſe on the duties of children to 
their parents, relations, maſters, teachers, 
and friends; for his ſermon you know took 
in all theſe ſubjetts, might be more uſeful 
to the youthful part of his congregation 


than any other he could have choſen. And 


as a miniſter always addreſſes himſelf, at 


leaſt always qught to addreſs himſelf, to 
thoſe who want amendment, and whom he 


flatters bimſelf he can amend; I ſee no va- 
nity in ſuppoſing that he compoſed his ſer- 
mon for any peculiar ſet of people not for 
George Melmoth or James Dudley indivi- 


dually, but for ſchool boys and girls in ge- 


neral; and as we heard him ſay that he ho- 
ped the young people belonging<o his con- 
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x4 gregation would: beſtow their particular at- 
tention on the truths he ſhould endeavour 
to inculcate, hoping that the good ſeed once 
ſown, it would not fail to yield good fruit; 
we may ſurely think that he choſe his op- 
portunity for delivering this ſermon, at the 
| ſuitable time when ſo many were juſt ſetting 
forth to return to their ſchool employment 
and duties. 
George. 1 do wiſh my dear Mother, 
that we could read this ſermon; 3 Once hear- 
ing it, is not enough. 


James Dudley. No, for gh. Mr. | 


_ Boſville preaches ſo very well, one ſhould 
like to read it at one's leiſure. Don't you 

think, -Madam, that he will print it ER. 
Mrs. Melmoth. No, indeed, my dear 

Dudley, I do not: Mr. Boſville is aſſured- 


ly a moſt charming preacher, and we were 


all extremely pleaſed with what appears an 


1 excellent ſermon; but he is by no means in 


the habit of printing what he preaches, and 
the grace of delivery covers ſo many faults 
that perhaps what ſeemed to us moſt delight- 

'-: Tal, + gt meet with an hundred critics who 
C would 


2690 


wk ſcarcely leave one beauty where ws 


found an hundred. 5 


George. But truth, my dear ; b 8 


truth muſt charm even were 1t not adorned 


with the beauties of language; ; and that 


truth was in this ſermon N body muſt 


— 5 
Mrs. M elmoth. That truth alone, does 


not gain readers, every day s experience 


may I think convince us; to inſtance no 
farther than the bible itſelf ! That truth is 


there we ſhall all agree, but that it is not ſo 
very much read as we could wiſh, muſt we 


not likewiſe acknowledge? And do you 
ſuppoſe that Mr. Boſville's words are likely 


to have much ſtronger effect, than thoſe 
contained i in that neglected volume, from 
whence he drew all his ſtores, ſo plea- 
ſingly delivered to us this morning? No, 
unleſs on ſome very particular occaſion, it 
is better not to print ſingle ſermons, how- 
ever excellent, they are little read; and 
when once printed the author cannot make 


the uſe of his own work, which whilſt he 


keeps i it to himſelf he can, of ee 
. the 


7 

i 

f 

: 

* 

1 

1 
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nlite! s, ETA clothed i in "as 


| fame dreſs, or with ſome very flight altera- 


tion, into fomething elfe; and as you, my 


dear boy, will J hope hereafter preach more 
5 for the good) you may be able to do, than 
for fame or admiration ; you will find that 
the ſame truths may be often repeated even 


in the fame words, without fatiguing your 


2 hearers, or being yourſelf guy of 1 de- 
gree of idleneſs. 


George. So then you think we ſhalt ne- 


ver read this ſermon, but muft content our- 


ſelves with . it as TW as we 


can'? 
Mrs. Melmoth. Indeed 1 OY ae the 


| beft \ way of remembering i it uſefully to our- 


ſelves, and fatisfactorily to Mr. Bofville, 


Vill certain) be, by endeavouring to prac- 
tiſe the virtues he 'has ſo forcibly recom- 


mended. And in the firſt place, I muſt 


ſay to you both on the fabje& of friend- 


ſhip, that T am not a little hurt to find how 


Z extremely cold you are to Scudamore, af- 


ter the femblance of making peace, which 


took place on W He die not 
I 


to e 
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1 ober be come to the little vince at my | 
houſe on Friday, as he ufed to do. | 


- George. His Sifter told me as we were 5 
dancing, that he would not come becauſe 


of what had happened. 


Mrs. Melmoth. 1 feared i: I likewiſe 
obſerved to-day when we came out of 
church, that he ffe out at the oppoſite 
door, as if to avoid ye. Now, although I 
do not wiſh you to Encourage any great in- 
timacy with him, as he is a boy I never 


quite approved of, yet if it is poſſible for ei- 


ther of you to retain the ſmalleſt degree of 
reſentment againſt him, particularly after 
his having folicited reconciliation, you are 
not only not the fort of youths I hope you 
are; but you are faulty and unfeeling to ex, 
ceſs. Being ſo much his ſuperiors i in the | 
fchool, you have him in ſome meaſure in 
your power. And how, I beg to know, is 
power properly to be ſhewn either as chriſ- 
tians, or merely as worthy moral characters, 
but by acts of kindneſs and condeſcenſion ? 
and chiefly by that one rule, which applys 
to every ſituation in life, whether ſerious, 


OS: gay, 


gay, or only in the article of good breed. 


ing; ſtick to it as your invariable guide, 
and you will find every thing eaſy and right. 
—Do unto others, as you would | n 
ſhould do unto 8 1 
George. I have been quite . at net 
anſwering you for ſo long; but I wiſhed to, 
hear what you would fay : and now I can 
ſafely aſſure you both in my own name and 
in Dudley” s, that no degree of reſentment 
remains in our minds. We ſee clearly that 
| Scudamore is not entirely friends with us; 
but we are not his enemies, I am ſure. I 
don't pretend that we like him, that we ne- 
ver did; but: as to feeling reſentment Oh! 
Mamma, how can you ſuſpect 1 
| James Dudley. To like him is quite 
: impoſſible; he thinks quite differently from 


Melmoth and me, upon every ſubject: but 


as to our recolleQing what paſſed in the 
ſtage- coach with any thing like reſentment, 
that is what I am ſure we never ſhall. Vet, 
to aſſociate much with Scudamore, Madam, 
is what we never can do, nor indeed do 1 
know 14 855 boys that will, Hei is of a mol! 


4 
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firange diſpoſition, and if I were to tell you 
many things about him, which yo would 
not approve of our repeating merely to juſ- 
tf ourſelves, you would not blame us. 
George. No, 1 am 1 kat 9550 | 
would .. = 
Mrs. Melmoth. 1 do not want you to 
le intimate acquaintance ; I only hope and 
trat that you are no one's enemies. 
© "George. Now, can you believe us 0 
good for nothing? 5 : 
Mrs. Melmoth. No, 1 do not; but I 
warn you againſt becoming ſo. And to re- 


turn to what I ſo ſtrongly adviſed you to 


take as your « conſtant rule, that is; doing 
that to others, which you would like for 
yourſelves; 1 muſt put in a word on the ſub- 
ject of Fags. One has, as you very well 
know often heard of moſt” unwarrantable 


| hardſhips, and even cruelties exerciſed up- 


on Fags, by maſters; from whoſe power 


there is unfortunately no appeal, if they are 
inclined to ſeverity. But how is it poſſible 
| for any great boy to forget that he has been 

a little one? and thatas a little one he did 


V3 yp not 
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e be harſhly treated ? md how i is 
your ſuperiority ſo ſtrongly to be diſplayed, 
as by ſetting examples worthy of imitation ? 
Be gentle, be obliging to your Fags; juſt 
as you would wiſh people to be gentle and 
obliging to yourſelves. Reflect, they feel 
as much both in body and mind, that they 
are as much gentlemen as yourſelyes in birth 


and ſituation. (were it indeed otherwiſe I do 


not mean that you would be more authori- 
ed to play the tyrant), that they are placed 
at ſchool for the purpoſes of learning, not 
merely to clean your ſhoes, bruſh your 
coat, or go of your meſſages, and be hurri- 
ed about, till. they have ſcarcely leiſure to 
attend to the buſineſs ſet them by their 
ſchool- maſter; ſa very fully is their time 
taken up by their boy-maſters errands, 


| You know, George, that this is but too 


true a repreſentation. 
| George. I am afraid there are te 
Fags at our ſchool, that paſs their time but 


ill. But indeed I do not think that either 


Dudley s or mine would complain of us. 


James Dudley. 1 oops not, in truth 1 


am ſure not. | | | Mrs. 


* 
— 


ä 


Ars. Melmoth. I likewiſe hope not, 
but take the greateſt care not to fall into 
what is ſo common; ungentlemanlike lan- 
guage or behaviour to boys only becauſe 
they are a little younger, and a little lower 


in the ſchool than you are; You have cer- 


tainly two years longer, George 3 and you, 
Dudley, one or perhaps two years more to 
Ray at ſchool; and during that whole time 
take care that no little boy ſhall bave rea- 
ſon to complain of, or call you ill- natured. 
And as to the ſhameful circumſtance of 
ftriking one leſs than yourlelf, who dares | 
not return the blow, as muſt. be the cale 
with a Fag; ſure 1. need not waſte my 


breath to convince you of the exceſſive 


meanneſs of ſuch conduct. No man ſtrikes 
his ſervant; can there then be the flighteſt 
reaſon why a boy cannot reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of ſtriking his. F ag!—But | what | is the 


matter with Edward, and the two girls ? 


they ſeem earnings towards 1 us in the greateſt 
rapture ! 

Eduard. Oh! ! 1 that dear boy 
V4 | LY 


of poor Dame Blackman's, he has dene 
ſuch a thing! you will be ſo pleaſed! 

Charlotte. So generous ! and ſo good 

Lucy, - He juſt no- found a neſt of 
young birds within his reach, and he took 
them down to look at, and to ſhew us. 80 
Edward aſked him for one, and he ſaid, 
( No, Maſter, I ſhall put them back again, 
only think how unhappy the poor Mother 
would be when the c came back, to find her 
little ones gone.“ 

Charlotte. So he put Ik all back 
again. Now, did you ever hear _ f Ming 
ſo generous : „„ 

Edward. Now, did you ever in all 
your life, Mamma N 
Mrs. Melmoth. 1 have, F believe i in ihe 
_ courſe of my life heard acts that were equal 
to Tom Blackman's in generoſity; yet I 
think what he did very right, and deſerving 
of praiſe, though not that vehemence of 
praiſe, which you, my dear children, beſ- 
tow upon it. Learn to be moderate, and 
to conſider before you decide upon any 

e e ching. 


a * 


thing. A lite ſtory in your book; Ed- 


ward, which you ſhall read to us when we 
get home, will ſhew you how the difference 
of actions apparently much the ſame, may 
6 bediſtinguiſhed; and, indeed, by conſider- 
ing attentively, what reaſons lead people to 


act, you diſcover whether there was or was 


not any real goodneſs in what they have 
done; for often what ſeems very amiable, if 
done, only for the ſake of public admira- 
tion loſes the whole merit of the action to 
the perſon who did it; and who, in the 


praiſe which flattery laviſhes nn it, has 
received his reward eil. fo yer” 

| After dinner, Edward, whe was 408; im- 
patient for the ſtory his Mamma had Promi- 
ſed him, Hew for his hook, dl read a as fol- 


7 lows. : £ q ; 


A Father of a family wiſhed before his 
death to divide his fortune amongſt his three 
ſons, and after having aſſigned to each his 
portion, told them he till reſerved a dia- 


mond of great price, for him who ſhould 
merit it by ſome truly generous action. 


After 


„ al 
_ After ſome time, the three brothers came to 
their Father, each hoping he deſerved the 
diamond. 5 Father,” ſaid the eldeſt, © a 
ſtranger was forced to abſent himſelf from 
his country, and left all his effects to my 
care, he had only my promiſe that I would 
be faithful; he could not compel me to be 
ſo: yet I reſtored all on his return, and not 
only all he left, but what I gained by trad- 
ing with his money. © You could nat do 
otherwiſe,” ſaid the old man, © without be- 
ing guilty of the greateſt wickedneſs; you 
was juſt, not generous.” The ſecond ſon 
next pleaded his cauſe: *I was,” faid he, 
on the border of a lake, and ſawa child fall 
into it; I plunged after him, and at the ha- 
zard of my own life I preſerved his.“ « You 
did well,” replied the F ather, “1 approve 
of your humanity and your courage; , I 
praiſe you ; ; but this action was not a gene- 
| rous one.” The youngeſt ſon ſpoke laſt in 
theſe words: 4 as J returned home laſt night, 
I met ſome people in the ſtreet, who were 
leading a man to priſon ; his wife and chil- 
in followed him making loud lamenta- 


tions, 
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tions, complainin g that they were reduced 
do beggary, and knew not where to get a 
| morſel of bread. The man formerly uſed 
me ill, he is ſtill my greateſt enemy. I 
paid the debt, reſtored him to his family, 
and eſcaped before he could diſcover who 
was his benefactor.“ Oh! my dear Son,“ 
cried his Father, embracing him with the 
_ utmoſt jenidernels, - 5 the diamond belongs 
to you,” 

Lucy. Moſt certainly, "Mamma, this 
ſtory does teach one to judge of people's 
actions with conſideration, and I hope we 

hall all profit by it: but ſure you do ad- 

mire Tom Blackman too, a quite ignorant 
boy as he is! and to that ſort of child a 
bird's neſt is the chief of pleaſures; ſuch a 
one putting it back on the mother's account, 
ſhews a good heart, and that he loves his 
| own Mother. 

_ Mrs: Melmoth. It does without a doubt, 
and the Blackmans are a very worthy fami- 
ly. I don't wiſh to leſſen your opinion of 
N. ee but if poſſible to leſſen your 


violence 


ch 
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violence of expreſſion | in your approbatiqn ; 
and that you: know all of you is my labour 
from morning to night. Do take care that 
oy labour may not be in vain. m ; 
George. I am ſure we ſhall be an un- 
grateful ſet, if it ſhould; and if we do turn 
out bad, it will not be for want of your ef. 
forts to the contrary. | 5 
Ms. Melmoth. Then aid me, allilt me 
as much as is in your power; and if the uni- 
ted labours' of ſo. many Hard. -working people 
ſhould | prove fruitleſs, it will be very ſingu- 
lar: but I am not afreid. IF'1: live t to be 
an old Woman, I hope I ſhall ſee two men 
and two women, whom I ſhall glory in ac- 
knowledging a as the ſupports and comforts 
of my old age, and a friend in our dear 
Dudley, who vill often enliven our family 
circle by his preſence! But do not look 
fo grave, my dear boys, if I had thought to 
ſee any thing like melancholy countenances, 
EE. F would not have talked of the future, but 
confined myſelf entirely ' to the preſent; 
| when I am ſure there is no one thing to 
* : make us ſad. oO OKs , George, 


got 
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George. You know the feel of parting. 


though neceſlary,,1s i never very pleaſant. 
James Dudley. And to-morrow morn- 
ing, long before you are up, my dear Ma- 
dam, we ſhall be, Over the hills and far 


away ! 
A. Meimath. Mott true ; and I 1 


it, believe me, no better than you, than 


the dear girls who I ſee can ſcarcely refrain 


from tears, or than little Edward, who cries 
without reſtraint. But conſider, my Loves, 
that all this is unavoidable; that the joys of 
meeting make up for the pains. of parting ; 
and the grief of abſence is conſiderably fof- 
tened by conſtant letters. The ſhorteſt 


ſcrap in the hand-writing of a friend is plea- 


fing, and a long letter is, true delight; a 
pleaſure1 it is, my dear George, which we all 
5 thoroughly underſtand, for your Siſters and 
I are very regular correſpondents, and you 
are by no means deficient in your anſwers. 


Conſider too, that it is for your own advan- 


tages that you leave the joys of family ſoci- 
ety, to be - more e, more ſenſible, 
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more Wurd, more my both in man- 
ners and opinions, every time you return 
bome. At leaſt it will be your own faults, 
if you are not; if your whole time, as is 


the caſe with too many, is to be ſpent at 


ſchool, in giddy diffipation and improper 


mirth ; and if your going to college, is on- 


ly to be an increaſed repetition of the follies 
already pradtifed; is it the fault of the 
ſchool, or of the college, or of the unfortu- 
nate parents' who placed you at either? Is 
_ It not rather the fault and the diſgrace of 


the heedleſs youth whom no pains can re- 


form? All that can be faid on that fubject 
is, that thoſe who will be bad muſt be fo, 


and ſuffer the conſequences: : and that thoſe 
who determine upon virtue, will not find 
its paths ſo difficult to tread as they are 


fometimes repreſented, and will moſt affur- 
edly not loſe their reward. As to you two, 


my dear young men, do but give yourſelves 
time to reflect a little before you pöfftryely 


reſolve upon any thing, and 1 have no 
great fear. Watch yourſelves narrowly, 
. think 


e "OP 
think frequently of your duty, which you 
both ſo .well underſtand, and there is no 
danger but that you will perform it. And 
may every bleſſing the Almighty can beſ- 
tow, attend you both in this world and the 
next! - | | 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Son W after the foregoing oa 
verſations, Mrs. Melmoth wrote a let- 
ter to her Son, which as it may not be un- 
pleaſing or unuſeful to thoſe who have been 
intereſted in the preceding Dialogues, ſhall 
be offered to them, with a hope that they 
may reap ſome benefit from a knowledge of 
Mrs. Arundel's opinions. 1 


Mrs. Melmoth's Letter. 
 Dzar GEOROR, 


e have had the pleaſure of a ville 
of ſome days from our good friend Mr. 
Arundel, and in the courſe of my converſa- 
tions with him on your ſubject, Is have not 
only decided in conformity with his. advice 
p what 
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college you ſhall be fixed at, but likewife 
at what time you ſhall go to Oxford, with 
many other circumſtances, which ſhall be 
talked over with you when next we meet. 
But in addition to all this, he has made me 
a preſent for you, which I conſider as fo 
very valuable a gift to all young men who 
are drawing near the period of their quitting 
ſchool for a univerſity, that I haſten to ſend 
you a copy of the Letter, chich was written 
to him in his youth by h s Mother-in Jaw, 
that you may communicate it to your friend 
Dudley, or to any other lad, in whoſe wel- 
fare you take intereſt; and ſurely every one 
muſt feel that the counſel which has proved 
ſo eminently advantageous to one of the 
beſt men living (for ſuch is Mr. Arundel), 
cannot be trifling with regard to themſelves; || ti 
and it may alſo be curious to obſerve. that ye 

* exaftly the ſame ſentiments dwelt in ſteady Y 
minds fifty years ago, which now animate fp 
g thoſe parents who are moſt anxious for the || 9 
2 Cm good conduct of their children. Youwill, I 
. indeed, find that much of the advice given II 
by Mrs. Arundel is ſtrièthy fimilar to what <c 
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has frequently flowed from my lips: but 
you will not I truſt be the more inclined to 
ſlight it for that reaſon, and will on the con- 
trary derive pleaſure from the confideration 
that your Mother is not fingular in her opi- 
nions. Before you begin to peruſe the en- 
cloſed Letter, it may be proper to apprize 
you that Mr. Arundel ſet out in the world in 
a very uncommon fituation, being deprived 
of his own Mother at his birth, and of his 


Father when he was but two years old; he 


was, with ſcarcely a relation of his own, 


conſigned to the care of a very young Mo- 
ther- in. lav; who inſtead of entering into the 
gaieties of a world whoſe charms were not 
unlikely to allure her, devoted herſelf to 


his education, with an attention and affec- 


tion; for which, even now at ſixty- eight 


years of age he feels a ſort of gratitude, of 
which the expreſſions are cheering to one's 
ſpirits, whenever one enjoys the happineſs 
of hearing him mention his dear Mother, 
for by that name he ever ſpeaks of her; and 


I believe to the laſt moment of her honour- 


ed life very fully proved. himſelf her Son. 
YT | This 


7 


This Letter, Mr. Arundel tells me he has 


| treaſured as the deareſt relic of his invalua- 
ble friend; and kindly hopes that you may 


feel the reſpect for the ſentiments it contains 
which he ſays he knows the worthy. writer 


merited, and that you may likewiſe gain that 
degree of virtue from her advice which he 


equally well knows, ſhe earneſtly wiſhed it 
was in her power to beſtow on every human 
being. J, my dear Boy, have only to wiſh 
that you may reſemble the excellent man to 
whom it was originally addrefſed—in ftri& 
deference to the admonitions of your ſuperi- 
| ors both in age and knowledge, aſſuring 
yourſelf whilſt you receive them, that they 
are offered for your own particular advan- 
| tage; imitating your example alſo, in affec- 
tion and duty to your family, and- only re- 
maining Parent; who will then quit the 
world with as much ſatisfaction as his Mo- 
ther did, bleſſing the truly filial hand which 
ſmoothed the bed of death, and made ſuf- 


fering and ſorrow wear an appearance of 
2 chee e | 
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Mrs. ARUNDEL's 
To her Son-in-Law, 
N HIS LEAVING SCHOOL. 


My DEAREST Bor, 


— 


You are now arrived at that pe- 
riod of your life, for which you have ſome 


years waited with impatient anxiety; the ap- 


pellation of boy is ſoon to be ſhaken off: 


your younger friends, whoſe hour of re- 
leaſe is not yet at hand ſee you leave 
School with envy, whilſt you are all buſtle 
and all expeRation of the delights and the 
liberty which is to be your lot when you 


rank as a man. You feel indeed a little 


awkwardneſs about your firſt entrẽe on this 
new ſcene; you know that the ſchool-boy 
will ſtill hang about you, and that you ſhall 


at firſt be expoſed to ſome degree of ridi- 
cule; but there your apprehenſions end, for 
a few months (days I had nearly faid) will 
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ſet you at your eaſe, and you will be as gay, 
as happy, and as much maſter of yourſelf 
as any of them, This is the ſtate of your 
mind, for though you will gravely aſſure 
me, that you are determined on purſuing 
your ſtudies with vigour and attention, and 
that you are ſenſible that on a few years ap- 
plication the whole colour of your future 
life muſt depend; ” yet, though honeſt in 
ſaying ſo, you are conſcious that at the bot- 
tom of your heart, the ſtudies give place to 
the pleaſures you expect from mixing with 
Men; and being on all hands allowed to con- 
ſider yourſelf as one, it is natural for you to 
have theſe feelings. I do not blame them; 
but, my dear William, I too have my agi- 
tations on your approaching change of life, 
nor are they of the pleaſant fort which fill 
your boſom. I ſee my dear Son entering 
on an extenſive field overrun with thorns, 
without one experienced friend to dire& 
him to the proper and eaſieſt path by which 
to attain to the goal he at preſent ſtrives for, 

but which a flight deviation from the right 
road will make him for eyer loſe ſight of. 
: Fr | 7 
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I now more than ever lament your want of 


a Father, whoſe prudence and whoſe wiſe 
ſeverity might be a more effectual means of 
ſaving you from the errors you are liable to 


fall into, than the bare advice of a woman 
who never having been expoſed to the ſame 


trials as yourſelf, is you will imagine not fo 


capable of guiding you. But thoſe who 
have never ſuffered from fire yet know that 
it will burn, and what is not to be effected 


by poſitive reſtraint may poſſibly be obtain- 


ed from the powers which affettion has giv- 
en me over your mind. I am perhaps a 
helpleſs, but nevertheleſs a moſt real friend; 


you have obligations to me, more than you 


can be aware of, and it is now your duty to 


| repay them by proving to me that I have not 
laviſhed or waſted my time and my tenderneſs 


on an unworthy object. Beware then of 
wounding in the moſt ſenſible part that heart 


which has ever been open to you; ; and let 
not your Mother (allow me to ſay that * 


deſerve the name) have the grief of behold- 
ing her amiable boy transformed into a 
worthleſs or a trifling man. Be aſſured that 
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the advice ſhe gives you ſhall never be dic- 


tated by womaniſh caprice, or hateful parſi- 
mony ; yet ſhe may probably often blame 


vour conduct, and often reſtrain your ex- 


you at 


pences. Let not this ſeaſon of happineſs to 


you be productive of preſent miſery to her 
and of the ſame to yourſelf in future, My 


life from the firſt hour you knew me has 
been held by ſo flight a thread that we never 
had reaſon to expect the long continuance 


of it which we now witneſs. It is unlikely I 


| ſhould live to ſee you quit the college into 


which you are now entering, and your cha- 


rafter will probably not be fixed before the 
grave prevents my rejoicing in the ſucceſs of 


all my labours: but as when I firſt placed 
—, I as little expected to ſee 
you remove from thence, I may again be 


deceived and may live to be as well pleaſed 
with you hereafter as I now am. 


You are at preſent, my dear William, all 


that my fondeſt hopes could make you; you 


have every good quality of a boy ; you are 
ingenuous, diffident, undeſigning, generous, 


and eee ; and yet even from theſe 


virtues 


j _ 


virtues ſpring my fears. You will lay your 


{chemes in life open to every one's inſpec-. 
tion; when they are ridiculed your diffi- 
dence will lead you to ſuppoſe the laugh 


was not without foundation. vou are un- 


deſigning, and will think every one elſe ſo; 


you will lend your laſt ſhilling to the firſt who 


aſks for it, and your good-nature will lead 


you into every exceſs you ſee prattiſed, be- 
- cauſe you will want what 7 call the courage, 
and what youth calls the auſterity, either to 
blame the conduct of your companions or 


do retreat from the gay multitude who are 


cheerfully enticing you to evil.—* How 


cruel ! can you ſuppoſe me, my dear Ma- 


dam, grown quite a fool, or have I ſudden- 
ly loſt all principle? all reſolution ? My 
dear William, you are a boy, and though 
you may leave ſchool, will remain one for 
many years; endeavour to fix this one truth 
firmly in your mind, and it will be highly 
_ uſeful: you will then feel the neceſſity of 


following advice, and of attending to your 


ſtudies ſans relache. Your college is but 
a a more enlarged ſchool than that you are 
3 _ about 
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about to quit; a few years of confinement, 


which as it will be in ſome meaſure volunta- 
?ry will be meritorious, will be amply repaid 
by that knowledge and that charaQer, for 

which your idle companions will vainly wiſh 
after the hour of acquirement is paſt. Few 
men, who are following pleaſure till five- 


and-twenty, though they may feel the want 


of learning all their lives, ever again attend 


to thoſe ſtudies, which ſuppoſing no other 
good to be derived from them, at leaft ſe- 
cure a ſure amuſement in thoſe latter periods 


of life when ill health or bad circumſtances 


muſt prevent what conſtituted the pleaſures 
of youth.—* But attention to one's tutor, 


regular hours ſpent in reading, and a thou- 
fand old-faſhioned notions which you call 


right, are totally laid aſide, and ridiculed 


by the whole circle of my acquaintance.” — 


The great rock on which moſt people ſplit 


on their firſt entrance into the world is ridi- 


cule; how few can ſtand againſt it! Their 


reſolution, their fortune, their all —iheir 
faith—links before it; and the poor coward 


makes himſelf and his family wretched, be- 
cauſe | 
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cauſe he cannot ſtand a laugh. Vour man- 
ners, your principles, your intentions, all 
are to be ridiculed, depend upon it ; and 
the only way in which you can a little fave 
yourſelf from the terrors of laughter, is by 
: cautiouſly avoiding to mention too freely 
what your opinions or future ſchemes are. 
I mean, not that you are to be aſhamed of 
them: if forced to make your thoughts 
known, let it be in a manly and a courage- 
ous manner; if you are found ſteady, the 
laugh will ſoon be over; but if you appear 
hurt, or give way, there will be no end off 
your companions merriment, or of your 
own vexation. The profeſſion, for which 
| you tell me you deſign yourſelf, will be 
the conſtant object of deriſion, and the ſo- 
lemn odd fellow will be ridiculed every 
time he opens his lips to deliver a ſentence. 
Let yourſelf by fools be ſtyled odd, will it 
make you ſo ?—Aye, but the gay, the witty 
are againſt you, and you muſt join the 
throng or be leſt alone. It is I own it, my 
dear boy, difficult to ſtem the torrent of 
jolly; but it has ere now been done, and 
Co „ you 


/ 


- you appear to me as able as thoſe wha have 
preceded you. Your underſtanding and 
your heart are good, for God's fake make 
uſe of them. Your firſt outſet and the con- 
neQiions you firſt form, will determine a 

great deal; and here Iam at a loſs how to 
adviſe you: thoſe notorious for vice you 
will at firſt naturally avoid; but a young and . 
a good mind is ſo deſirous of friendſhip that 
I tremble for the charaQter of your firſt i inti- 
mate. It 1s almoſt impoſſible to caution 
you againſt friends ; I ſhould not love you 
as I do if you had a cold heart incapable of 
attachment: but keep a guard over its too 
great warmth, endeavour to diſcover the 
character of your friend, for what he is, 
you will be; and if I could gueſs who would 
be your chief intimate, I think I ſhould try 
to make him liſten to me, in order to direct 
} - you. Let me however repeat that even to 
F him you will be wiſe. if you are for a time 
ſomewhat reſerved. If you obſerve the 
opinions of thoſe you live with different from 
your own, think them wrong, even crimi- 
nal, be not too ready to controvert; you 
| have 
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have neither wit, eloquence, or knowledge 
of the world enough to have a chance of 


conquering them in debate, and may be 
overpowered yourſelf before you are con- 
vinced : content yourſelf with a&ing right, 
and for many years do not pretend to in- 
ſtruct others. Ido not, believe me, wiſh 
you always to remain this timid obſerver, 
and only mean to remind you that it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſtep back in order to leap for- 
wards. In religious converſation particu- 


larly be ſilent: infidelity has a thouſand 


ſhifts, and abounds in witticiſms for which 


your ſimple good intentions are not a match. 


Though your blood may boil at what you 


hear, pretend not to contradict; for the fu- 
ture abſent yourſelf from ſuch company, 


but do not endanger your own faith and 


| happineſs by allowing it to become the ſub- 
ject of idle impious converſation : if you 
do, mark the conſequence; you will find 
yourſelf bewildered in mazes ſo intricate 
that you can neither adyanee nor retreat as 
you ought; a flaſhy * will ſtand in 


the place of argument, and when you are 
| unable 
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unable to anſwer, you will be forced to al- 


low your antagoniſt a victory, which though _ 


vou know not how to withhold,* your heart 
vill deny him. Teſts on religious ſubjects, 
and bon- mots tagged with ſcripture alluſions, 
or quotations, are very common among 
ſome young men, who thinking it faſhiona- 
ble, aim at infidelity, though in fact they 
are totally ignorant of what they pretend to 
diſbelieve, and only know that it is clever 
to ridicule thoſe, who according to their 
pPhraſe, are afraid of the devil. With ſuch 
as theſe a grave diſapproval from one of 
your years can only excite more of that ſort 
of language which your heart condemns; 
even ſuppoſing you able to oppoſe their 
folly, they would not liſten to, and if they 
did would not underſtand ſerious argument. 
I can therefore only adviſe you as much as 
poſſible to ſhun ſuch ſociety, and certainly 
not to chuſe your chief friends from amongſt 
them. More apparently ſerious characters 
into whoſe company you may fall, and 
whoſe ſcepticiſms may offend you, will not 
be benefited Wy: the opinions of fo weak a 
On 
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champion in the cauſe of truth as you, my 
dear fellow, muſt be; but may deeply and 
for ever injure you, if by entering into con- 
verſation with them, they ſhake that belief 
which cannot yet have taken fo firm a root 
in your ſoul as for you to be proof againſt 
the attack of powers of underſtanding and 
tricks of debate ſtronger than your own can 
hitherto be. Here let your diffidence aſſiſt 
you, for here it is proper; dread to enter 
liſts where you will find adverſaries ſo much 
more powerful than yourſelf that you muſt 
be compelled to retreat ſhamefully worſted. 
Be cautious of uſing weak arguments on a 
ſubje& that is too high for you: believe 
| humbly, and fly from thoſe who may alarm 
your doubts, till you are ſtrong enough to 
face them; then, fear no more. It will be 
your peculiar province to ſtruggle for what 
you already wiſh to defend; but, believe 
me, reſerve your ſtrength againſt it is want- 
ed. For the ſame reaſon, be not over-fond 
of talking of the profeſſion you have choſen; 
you are ſtill very young, and may ſtill 
change your mind, and muſt then appear ab- 
-, ma 
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ſurd and volatile to thoſe who know your 
preſent intention. You ſhall not, however, 


x in me find one who will blame you if you 


ſhould alter your plans; for though I may 


| wiſh you to continue in your preſent ſenti- 
ments, far be it from me to perſuade ſhould 
you feel the lighteſt diſinclination to that 


which ſhould be entered upon with your 
whole heart, or not at all. + For whatever 


profeſſion you are inclined, you ſhall find 


me ready to aſſiſt you; but if you change, 
change ſoon, and but once: for the ſea, 


you are already too old; in the army your 


want of fortune will be a grievous diſadvan- 
tage; but if a red coat has irreſiſtible 


charms, the commiſſion money may per- 
haps be raiſed, though on that ſubje& your 
truſtees muſt be conſulted. I do-not, how- 
ever, ſuppoſe you likely to wiſh for either 
of theſe, having proceeded ſo far in an ex- 
penſive education to fit yourſelf for one of 
the learned profeſſions. As a lawyer, you 
certainly may with abilities riſe to the high- 
eſt honours this nation affords; you may be 


ingenious, learned, uſeful to your country, 


- your 
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your name may live for ever; but I have 
my doubts whether you will be happy: a 
lawyer's. life is one conſtant ſcene of doubt, 
debate, and wrangling; and there is little 
chance for many, many years, of deriving 
any ſupport from the labours of your mind. 
There is not a profeſſion, not even the 
army which has the name of it, that leads to 
ſo much extravagance. You muſt attend 
circuits, which will incur a certain expence ; 
you muſt have chambers in one of the inns 
of Court, by which you will be fixed in 
London, in the very centre of diffipation 
and gaities, which the mortifying narrow- 
_ Neſs of your income will prevent you from 
enjoying even in a moderate degree ; added 
to which, the diſputatious character of the 
law is not very productive of comfort; you 
muſt at times be engaged in cauſes where 
your private opinion cannot entirely coin- 
cide with your public one; and although- 
you do not willingly undertake. a bad cauſe 
you may be convinced in the courſe of 
your buſineſs, that what you at firſt thought 
right is really wrong: yet you are not at li- 
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berty to deſert your client, but muſt gloſs 
over ations and fats in direct oppoſition 
to the evidence of your head and the feelings 
of your heart ; if as a man this is perfectly 
honeſt, I will not determine: as a lawyer it 
muſt be done. In the medical line you 
may be honeſt, virtuous, uſeful, and learn- 


ed; I don't promiſe you, you ſhall be rich, 


for your getting practice muſt depend on 


chance and on faſhion, that moſt precarious 


of all chances; and you muſt during your 


youth ſtarve as patiently as you can, in ex- 
pectation of the years which ſhall give the 
. world confidence in your ſkill, for few peo- 


ple chuſe to truſt their health to the inexpe- 
rience of eight or nine and twenty or even 
as many and thirty, ancient as that age now 
appears to you: but as a conſolation you 
may purſue your ſtudies in that line with the 


comfortable knowledge that you are labour- 
ing for the advantage of mankind, and that 


the alleviation of your fellow-creatures ſuf- 
ferings is the buſineſs of your life ; that 
your profits will be honeſtly and well earn- 
ed by true endeavours to relieve the wretch- 


ed; 
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ed; whilſt the inquiries you will daily make 
into the wonders of nature muſt lead you to 


adore and reverence that Being who is as ad- 
mirable in the ſmalleſt of his works as in the 


_ greateſt, by whom you are * fearfully and 


wonderfully made; * by whom you are 


- faſhioned behind and before, and who laid 
his hand upon you.” I know no ſtudy ſo 
calculated to inſpire men with devotion as 


that which opens to their ſight a view, par- 


tial as it muſt ever be, of the immenſe po w-- 
ers of nature; and yet I am ſorry that truth 
obliges me to confeſs that phyſicians more 

than any other order of men have had irreli- - 
gion imputed to them: I am willing to be- 


lieve it a falſe prejudice againſt ſo uſeful 


and fo reſpectable a body, nor does there 
ſeem any cauſe for the fact unleſs it is that 


& a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 


and that ſhort-ſighted man is too apt in his 
_ vanity, when he ſees a part, to fancy he be- 
holds and underſtands the whole; and when + 


he finds himſelf able by what he calls his own 
powers to accompliſh ſome things, is too 


ready to imagine that nothing is beyond his 
Ta - reach. 
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reach. If, however, knowledge is a dange- 
rous trial, is it therefore to be feared or 
made uſcleſs? Every other bleſſing may 
_ equally be perverted, if not properly uſed 
and kept within the bounds of humility. 
If you prefer merchandiſe, which though 
not called ſo genteel a profeſſion as any of 
the former, is nevertheleſs that through 
which England flouriſhes and is conſequent- 
ly in higher eſteem here than in many other 
countries; you may, if you are fortunate, 


and do not enter into wild ſchemes, which 


you will find too many ready to propoſe, 
obtain conſiderable riches. You may there- 
fore have it in your power to beſtow plenty 
and comfort on your own family, and on a 
ſtill more widely extended circle, for I will 
not ſuppoſe it poſſible that a man who has 

begun from nothing, and who has conſe- 
- quently known a degree of want, will penu- 
riouſly, when he has the means refuſe to 
. ſhare the comforts he enjoys with thoſe who 
ſurround him: but your mind will probably 
neither be improved nor delighted with the 
details of commerce; your ſole point will 
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be to amaſs money, and although the end | 
of the buſineſs if you are ſucceſsful, will 
indiſputably be pleaſant, I doubt whether 


the road will be an agreeable one. There 


remains then nothing to be conſidered but 
chat of which you ſay you have already 


thought, the man 


%. 


3 Who, 1 rich with forty pours a year,” 


will güne moſt probably unknown. and un- 
noticed down the ſtream of time, and at the 


end of his days will only have fulfilled the 
duties of a pariſh prieſt and maſter of a pri- 


vate family! My ambition does not riſe to 
deaneries and biſhopricks: yet it is great, 


and I do hope you may be an exalted cha- 
racter, in the eye of that God who reads 


men's hearts, and eſtimates them not accor- 


ding to worldly wiſdom. I ſhall be content, 
and ſo I hope will you, if your life is ſpent 


in the enjoyment of an eaſy competence, 
and in the diſcharge of thoſe animating du- 
ties with which the character you have cho- 


ſen ought to be filled. May the humble 


cottagers of ſome more humble village bleſs 
Y 3˙ - the 
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the man who teaches them chriſtianity and 
| leads their children in the paths of virtue; 
may the unhappy and the ſick, whom your 
voice ſhall encourage and conſole; the 
wicked, whom your reproof. ſhall cauſe to 
fin no more; and the poor, whom out of 
your mediocrity you ſhall relieve, all bleſs 
your name, and all join their prayers to 
| thoſe which flow from the lips of your beſt 
friend, that you may be happy both here 
and hereafter. But the duties and conſe- 
quent felicities of a clerical life have ſo of- 
ten, and probably may again, ſo often be 
the ſubje@ of our converſations, that we 
will leave it for the preſent. | 
You are now, my dear boy, to be expo- 
ſed to every poſſible temptation that vice 
and folly can hold forth; and though you 
may at a diſtance think of drinking, gaming, 
and the company of bad women with deteſ. 
tation; and though the practice of ſome of 
your acquaintance may ſtill inſpire you with 
the horror which vice muſt excite in every 
innocent breaſt; yet you may ſee it adorned 
by ſuch alluring colours, that it may require 
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the utmoſt efforts to eſeape the temptation. 
Let me for a moment dwell on ſcenes which 
my thoughts ſhrink from, whilſt I remind 
you that connections with the infamous of 
our ſex (for I, cannot for an inſtant ſuppoſe ' 
you capable "of the aggravated guilt of ſe- 
_ duction) is independent of weightier objec- 
tions odious for a thouſand reaſons to a man 
of any ſenſe or delicacy ; the unhappy wo- 
man who laviſhes her favours on you to- 
day, was guilty of the ſame crime yeſterday, 
and will again to-morrow with another for 
the ſame paltry ſum; no attachment, no 
partial fondneſs occaſions her error; with 
diſguſt perhaps, certainly with indifference, 
and merely for a precarious maintenance, 
ſhe ſubmits to the careſſes of a man ſhe deſ- 
piſes. Your conſtitution will be enfeebled, 
diſeaſe that is never totally eradicated will 
embitter your future life, and perhaps be 
entailed under a thouſand frightful forms 
_ the innocent infants of which your 
ne will be the mother. Let me turn from 
e loathſome ſubjett. 


e moſt improperly ſtyled he : 
” Ta; e when 
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when like the fool of the proverb, Men 
toſs about firebrands, ſaying, Am I not in 
ſport ? if once ventured on, generally con- 

cludes in the total ruin of its infatuated vo- 
tary. Should you, unmindful of every 

warning, be oyer-perſuaded to try your for- 
tune in that moſt hazardous lottery, and the 
firſt time of your playing be ſo unlucky as 
to win an agreeable addition to the contratt- 


ed ſum allotted for your pleaſures, you will 


find the temptation to proceed is ſcarcely to 
be withſtood, but that it muſt- inevitably 
end in ruin. You cannot ſuppoſe it poſſi- 
ble always to vin, and in your particular ſi- 
tuation a moſt trifling loſs will occaſion i ir- 
retrievable diſtreſs: you may know men 
who will talk with coolneſs of their winnings 
and loſings to an amount that will aſtoniſh 
you; but a much ſmaller ſum vill plunge 
you into an abyſs from which I cannot ex- 
tricate you. I tell you the ſame of any 
other extravagance into which you may be 
tempted to fall. Your on little income 
has never yet been ſufficient for the purpo- 
ſes of your education, and Weh I am rea- 
| dy 
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: dy and willing to furniſh you. with money to 
the extent of my power for thoſe things 


Which are neceſſary; yet | to ſupply your eæ- 


travagance, I never will deny myſelf any 
one comfort. I ſay it not as a vain threat, 
nor do I meanly wiſh to mark out to you a 
ſtate of dependence, from which I would I 
were able to raiſe you; but it is fit I ſhould | 
warn you that a debt of an hundred pounds 
will as effeQually ruin you as one of twenty 
thouſand would another. You have no le- 
gal claim on me; ſhould you ever be told 
by-any of your nominal friends that your 
old relation is rich, I think you have depen- 

© dence enough on my veracity to believe 
that I do not deceive you when I ſay they 
are miſtaken; and that as to aſſiſting you in 
diſtreſſes occaſioned by gaming or abſurd - 
extravagance, I ſhould from principle, 
even were I able, be moſt inexorable. Fly 
then, my dear boy, from prudential mo- 
tives at leaſt, fly from the appearance of 
cards, dice, billiards, or any of the . abſurd 
modes of play, invented for the purpoſe of 
drawing in young beginners. In all things, 
and in this more particularly, the firſt falſe 

| | | ſtep 
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ſtep is eaſily avoided but ſcarcely ever re- 
trieved. Reſiſt if you can every invitation 
to play, which will certainly at firſt be in- 
troduced as an amuſement, and on eaſy 
terms that cannot injure the loſer; but if 
you are once found to nibble at the bait, 
there will not be wanting to draw you on, 
and that too frequently, with arts for which 
your inexperience and unſuſpeCing honeſty 
cannot be a match. Other extravagancies 
beyond what you can reaſonably afford are 
eaſily to be avoided by a fixed determina- 
tion, which muſt be reſolutely adhered to, 

of paying for every thing as ſoon as you 
have it. A long ſtanding bill is actually a 
debt, and debts once incurrred ſoon grow 
to an enormous and alarming fize. Tradeſ- 
men will nevertheleſs obligingly defire you 
not to hurry yourſelf, and if to indulge the 
fooliſh vanity of carrying more money about 
you, you accept the offer, you will ſoon 
' miſtake their property for your own, ſquan- 
der it unthinkingly, and feel yourſelf dif- 
treſſed when the time of payment which 
muſt come at laſt is arrived. To how many 
dirty ſhifts is a man then put, which he ori- 
„„ an 
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ginally would have ſcorned ! how many a 
fool, to filence for the preſent moment the 
troubleſome demand, has increaſed his debt 
by freſh orders, to which the tradeſman ne- 

ver will oppoſe himſelf, I own you will 

meet with many mortifications in the courſe 
of economy, which I wiſh you to obſerve, 
you will ſee your ſuperiors in fortune indulg- 
ing in what you muſt not pretend to: you 
will ſee your equals keeping horſes and ſer- 
vants that you know you cannot afford; and 
you will wiſh, aye, anxiouſly wiſh (I. have 

not forgotten what it is to be young) to keep 
pace with them. You will not in that hour 
believe my aſſertion, that it is eaſy to be 
perfectly happy without thoſe gratifications; 
but ſurely you will ever hold in mind, that | 

it is no diſgrace not to be maſter of 1000. 

a year, while it is a real merit and honoura- 
ble diſtinction in theſe days, to live within 

one's income. | 

As to the vice of drinking, which is at 
firſt ſight leſs dangerous than either of the 
former, and more to be excuſed; fince it is 
often run into in an unguarded hour, when 


company, converſation, and a little excels _ 
be DC | of 
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| of gaiety is ſcarcely to be aifinguiſhed from 
 inebriety. Yet in one reſpett it is the worſt 
of the three; ſince it certainly is a common 
prelude to the other two, You have moſt 
aſſuredly heard the old ſtory of the Devil 
and the Friar, which has its foundation in 
nature, ſince when reaſon is laid aſleep the 
paſſions muſt reign with unreſtrained and ſa- 
vage violence, think with what agonies of 
mind you would wake in the morning after 
a cheerful ſupper with your friends, and re- 
member as a dream the exceſſes of the 
night; which an exhauſted purſe and i injur- 
ed health may cauſe you long to repent of, 
when the error cannot be recalled. Shall 
man, whoſe reaſon alone diſtinguiſhes him 
from the beaſt of the field, voluntarily reſign 
the ineſtimable difference ; ſink himſelf be- 
| low the loweſt of his fellow brutes, and un- 
der the form of intoxication court the mad- 
neſs and contentious violence, which ſober 
reaſon ſhrinks from with diſguſt ? It is for- 
tunate for thoſe young men, who from a 
natural diſlike to the taſte of wine have ſo 
habituated themſelves to water, that no per- 


ſuaſions are of any avail to make them drink 
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any ching elſe. 1 have known a few, who 


by this lucky averſion have eſcaped the ſoli- 
citations you will be expoſed to; but as you 
are accuſtomed to it in moderation, I will 
not poſitively adviſe you to form the reſo- 
lution of becoming a water-drinker for the 
7 remainder of your days. Though after all, 
an agreeable taſte to the palate is a matter of 
ſo little conſequence to one's comfort, and 
the benefit of eſcaping from temptation would 
be ſo eſſential, that I confeſs the ſacrifice 


does not appear to me a great one ; particu- 
larly, as I feel fortitude enough to baniſh 
my tea table for ever, if I thought it half as 


* 


neceſſary. This, however, my dear Wil- 


liam, is I am afraid quite out of the queſti- 

on; and all that I can ſay on the ſubjett is 
this, that prudence and reſolution muſt be 
your guards. For heaven's ſake have the 
courage to ſay, No. It is almoſt as uſeful 


a monoſyllable to your ſex as it is to mine. 
Believe me, it is no certain mark of good- 
nature, but a ſtrong proof of weakneſs to 


have no ſteadineſs, no opinion of one's own, 
and to be unable to refuſe the requeſts of 
the multitude, Judge from your conſtitu- 


tion, 


. 
uon, determine where are the Mane of 
| temperance, and then let no entreaties urge 
you to paſs them: your health may be your 
excuſe if you want one. But I ſhould hope 
your reſolution if once fixed is not to be ſo 
eaſily ſhaken, as to require the ſhelter of 
excuſes. _ 
It is my wiſh, my . that my Son 
may eſcape the contagion of theſe leading 
errors. But that is not ſufficient; J hope, 
nay more, I believe you will not be a vici- 
ous man: your morals, your religion, will 
keep you ſafe ; let your pride equally de- 
fend you from the trifling lounging charac- 
ter, which is a diſgrace to manhood. Were 
you ſent into this world for the ſole purpo- 
ſes of becoming an adept in the faſhionable 
arts of riding, ſhooting, hunting, dreſſing, 
dancing, eating, or any of thoſe laudable 
occupations, which you will. ſee engroſſing 
the whole time of many of your compani- 
ons? Do not miſtake me, or fancy that I 
mean rigidly to diſapprove of every amule. 
ment; they are all good in their kind, and 
at their proper ſeaſon: field ſports are health- 
ful, ney: employments ; but if made the 


bufineſs 


buen gh of life, become nearly as deſpica- 
ble as thoſe of the dreſſing, dancing, eating 

coxcombs, with whom J have no patience; 
and of theſe the glutton is I think the moſt 


offenſive to ſociety, who entertains you with 
the beſt way of preparing ſame favourite 


- diſh, and talks away your appetite with deſ- 
cribing his own delight at table. The Petit 
Maitre on the contrary has all his joys and 


| agonies to himſelf, and though his appear- 


ance commonly betrays his anxiety about 


his dreſs, he ſeldom amuſes you with his tay- 


lor and hairdreſſer, diſtreſſes or raptures- 

The horſe is a uſeful, a noble animal, and 
a reaſonable favourite; but what a poor 
creature is that man, whoſe whole time is 


paſſed in taking care of his horſe; in extoll- 


ing his beauties and perfections, or in relat- 


ing the wonders of his dogs! How you 
would lament were any ſtrange chance to re- 
duce you to get your living as a groom! 


yet the ideas and the converſation of many 
gentlemen in this Kingdom are not at all re- 


moved from thoſe of their meaneſt ſervants: 
ſurely, my dear Boy, you will feel that you 


_ were e deſigned for ſomething better, and by 


/ 


labour 


ve each the comfort of knowing, that in 
making the beſt of the talents beſtowed on 
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labour and unwearied application Yor at 
leaſt the next four years of your life will 


hy up a ſtock of knowledge which ſhall 
make your life agreeable to yourſelf, uſeful 


to your fellow-creatures, and a ſingular 


- blefling to her, who will think ſhe has exiſt- 
- ed through pain and anxiety to an happy 


old age, if ſhe lives to fee you anſwer the = 


expeAations ſhe has formed from your pre- 
ſent diſpoſition. Above all, avoid idle 


time; employ every moment: thoſe hours, 
which are not dedicated to more ſerious ſtu- 


dies may be agreeably filled up by muſic or 
drawing ; though neither muſt be allowed to 


become a buſineſs. I, a woman have made 


my life pleaſant. by conſtant employment. 
Pou have a right to look beyond mere ſelfiſh 


pleaſiwe ; you are (or ought to be) fitting 
yourlelf for uſe in a more extended ſphere 
than any woman can pretend to. Yet have 


g 


us, we are diſcharging our duties both to 
God and man. Adieu. 
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